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PURE enough for medical use— 


more than pure enough for Industry 


Is ISVrial 
Cihemicalls | 















CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 





Also Producers of 
Commonwealth Vanillin, Coumarin, 
Benzoate of Soda, Benzoic Acid, 
Benzaldehyde and 
Benzoyl Chloride 


Warehouse stocks 
at all distributing centers 


VERY day Bicarbonate of 

Soda performs its mission 
of general usefulness. Your 
physician recommends it as a 
handy household remedy. The 
housewife uses it to lighten 
her choicest bakings. In pre- 
pared flours, pharmaceuticals, 
dentifrices, ointments, lo- 
tions, as well as in products 
for hundreds of other uses, 
Bicarbonate of Soda is chosen 
as a valued ingredient. 

The fact that leading manu- 
facturing pharmacists, in ad- 
dition to many industrial 
users of national prominence, 
choose EAGLE-THISTLE Soda is 


a worthwhile tribute to its 
uniform strength and unques- 
tioned purity. 

Mathieson Bicarbonate of 
Soda is manufactured under 
strict laboratory standards; its 
purity exceeds that specified 
by the United States Pharma- 
copoeia. Care and precision 
mark every step in its produc- 
tion, thus insuring freedom 
from moisture, foreign sub- 
stances and other impurities. 
This care in manufacture is 
largely responsible for the rep- 
utation Mathieson Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda enjoys today among 
so many discriminating users. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKSGnc) 


250 PARK AVENUE 
MD crac oincet WITH THE MANUFACTURER | 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
QROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE .CINCINNATI 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y, 
SALTVILLE, VA. * NEWARK, WY, 











You et th ese 
(aavantages 












AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
ALCOHOL CORPORATION New ork NY 












1 Quality based on raw materials Plants and service warehouses 
of the highest grade possible. extending from coast to coast... 
insuring prompt and 





Technical processes developed to Manufacturers, 


. e © ’ I 2 
the most exacting standards, 2°curate deliveries aa” 


: Dependability... Maris 
3 Unusual alcohol production ex 5 as semana i <evtf{ Ea 


perience, as a result of the com- to which each one 
bination of the resources of the of these factors con- ted a 


three* large companies listed below. tribute abundantly.  {_solorless alcohol 


e SEE AMERICWNW mene? 


OMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


*The American Distilling Co. David Berg Industrial Alcohol Co. S. M. Mayer Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Pekin, Illinois Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Gretna, Louisiana 
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KALBFLEISCH gives coverage for 
Mader panes Chemical Needs Malbiliiacls planes 


manufacture is are close to raw 


conducted along lines which eliminate material sources . . . close to every paper 

waste of time and effort. Sources of chemi- making center. . . close to you . . . as refer- 

cal supply must be equally competent. ence to the map reveals. 

Kalbfleisch qualifies in every particular.... This well planned grouping of plants 

including the very important feature of gives extra vitality and meaning to the 

strategic plant locations. The six  Kalbfleisch conception of service. 
Kalbfleisch ALUM (both Commercial and Iron Free) CASEIN (Domestic and Imported) ROSIN SIZE 


Chemicals Include— SALT CAKE CHINA CLAY GLAUBER’S SALT SODA ASH SULPHATE OF SODA 
MURIATIC ACID SATIN WHITE SULPHURIC ACID AMMONIA NITRIC ACID 


Plants: The Plants: 
ERIE, PA. KAI B FI E i S q H ELIZABETH, N. J. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


DE QUINCY, LA. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Co 1p Ora ZZ On WATERBURY, CONN 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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_ @MMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 


q .7 East 42d St. Aldwych House ‘Terre Haute 
: ae eae Aldwych, W. C. 2, INDIANA 
| LONDON, ENGLAND 


Plants: Terre Haute, Indiana, and Peoria, Illinois” 
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Retssued!.... Revised to date 





Quick INFORMATION! 
Catalog and hand-book combined 


erie ana and descriptions of solvent prod- 
ucts, nitro-cotton solutions and plasticizers made 
by the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. . . . Handy 
technical data and information on shipping, testing and 
composition of raw materials for the lacquer industry. 





A postcard will bring you a complimentary copy. 
Write now. 





U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., INc. 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
110 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Your good name—and by that same token, 
your very existence in business—is inevitably 
bound up in the basic quality of the paints 
you manufacture. 








As no paint is better than the pigments in it, 
guard your pigment quality jealously by 
choosing only lithopone or zine oxide with 
reputation as secure as your own. 


This certainty is offered you in the three best 
known pigments in the paint industry: 








: ee ¥ “i aa ’ : 
A. es ee ad Nay Snow Cap Zinc Oxide 
ae ae ” hs 5% leaded. Its whiteness and uniformity recommended 
4 it for formulating high-grade paints. 
= ‘‘Tomahawk’’ Zinc Oxide 


A quality pigment 25% leaded. Consistently uniform, 
permitting positive rach standardization. 


‘“Grasselli White’’ Lithopone 


Highly resistant to continued exposure; neutral; 
opaque. A brilliant white that stays white. 








THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 CLEVELAND 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Avenue, corner 45th Street 
Branches and Warehouses: 





Albany Charlotte Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Birmingham Chicago New Haven Pittsburgh 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans St. Louis 
Brooklyn Detroit Paterson St. Paul 


GRAS SELLI GRADE 





C4 Standard Held High for 89 ears 
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ALCOHOL tnrovucu tHe aces NUMBER XXV 


V.S.& L., THE SHINING TRIO OF THRIFT 


Millions of brushes, day after day, year after year, ply back 
and forth, dipping and spreading millions of gallons of 
varnish, shellac and lacquer over the furnishings and inside 
the homes and business buildings of the Nation. V.S.&L. 
is a worthy trio which brushes onward as the enemy of 
ugliness, the mailed coat of thrift—the preserver of beauty, 
the armor plate of peace and prosperity. 


Here again is Alcohol the life blood of Industry. To “Save 
the Surface” with varnish, shellac and lacquer, is also to 
“Save the Surface” with Alcohol, because of the important 
part Alcohol plays in these important industries. 


Among the many great industries served by the Kentucky Alcohol 
Corporation are the varnish, shellac and )acquer industries, num- 
bering among our customers, as we do, many important producers 
of these important products. @, Industrial Alcohol in any formula 
and any quantity is always available from conveniently located 
distributing points. 


KENTUCKY ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
30 BROAD STREET ~ ; + NEW YORK CITY 


Address Sales Representatives, Listed in Our Former Advertisements, and Those Which. 
Follow, for Your Industrial Aleohol Needs. 


NOTE: ™: ismnumber TWENTY-FIVE of As the edition will be limited to the number of 
ea series of advertisements which requests on hand at the time of publication, we 
will appear in this and other trade publications. We invite you to write for your copy now—it will be 
have hadso many comments and requests for copies | sent FREE when the booklet is completed. Address 
of these advertisements that we have decided to the Kentucky Alcohol Corporation direct, or any 
issue the entire series in booklet form, after they one of our sales representatives. whose names ap- 
have appeared in the publications. pear regularly in this space. 
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Yall Baker’s Dependable —— 


now in tonnage production is Rochelle 
Salt. We can take care of your require- 


ments immediately at the right price. 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


New York Office-Graybar Bldg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago Office-2213 So. LaSalle Street 
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Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


for 
REFRIGERATION and INDUSTRIAL USES 


Paciric Coast WAREHOUSE STOCKS, 


insuring prompt deliveries and shipments, 
carried at the following points: 





WASHINGTON 
Seattle Northwest Ice Machine Co. 
1310 Seattle Blvd. 
OREGON 
Portland Harris Ice Machine Co. 
188 Tillamook St. 
CALIFORNIA 


Fresno Eagle Transfer Co. 
752 H. Street 
Los Angeles C. V. Fetty & Co. 
923 E. 3rd Street 
Oakland Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
Water & Webster Sts. 
San Diego Pioneer Warehouse Co. 
302-5th Street. 
San Francisco Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
37 Drumm Street 
Sacramento Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
11 & R Sts. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City Korns Warehouse Co. 
144 S. 5th W. St. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix Chambers Transport & Storage 
42 S. 4th Ave. 


COLORADO 


Denver General Chemical Co. 
Osage St. & W. Bayaud Ave. 
Pueblo Sage Transfer & Storage Co. 
Grand Ave. & 3rd Street. 


For additional information communicate with MR. R. W. LOZIER 


Ammonia-Benzol Department 


40 Rector Street . New York, N. Y. 


Anhydrous Ammonia -- Ammonia Liquor, all grades 


Sulphate of Ammonia -- Benzol and its homologues 
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The Burden of Proof 





OWEVER mysterious and devious 
H the way of the law may appear, 

there are certain fundamental 
concepts based upon justice, inherited 
in the main from the English common 
laws, which are so sound and simple that 
neither attorney nor layman ever ques- 
tion them. One of these basic principles 
is that a prisoner at the bar shall be 
assumed innocent, until proved guilty. 
This fundamental principle of law ex- 
tends further than to the practice of 
criminal courts and has always been held 
most broadly. 


N direct contradiction of this common 
justice certain regulatory boards 
have, of late, assumed that if some 
chemicals are hazardous, therefore, any 
use is to be prohibited. Because certain 
chemicals, often upon conflicting or un- 
certain evidence, had in the past been 
assumed to be dangerous to health in a 
given process, or in a given industry, they 
glibly declare that any, and every, use 
of these chemicals in whatever field 
must be controlled. In their zeal to 
protect the health of industrial workers 
—a cause which any just man would 
surely see furthered—they propose un- 
fair legislation or pass regulations strain- 
ing the meaning of laws already enacted. 


FUNDAMENTAL question of right and 
wrong is involved in this assump- 
tion, a question quite as serious as the 
whole problem of health hazards itself. 
This pre-judgment on the part of these 
purely executive, regulating bodies, is 


but another example of the dangerous, 
significant usurption of both legislative 
and judicial powers by bureaucracy. 


hy gle unwarranted actions strongly em- 
phasize again the need for an un- 
prejudiced, definite, scientific study of 
all chemical health hazards under the 
rapidly changing industrial conditions of 
to-day. Conclusions drawn from exper- 
ience based on the sketchy data of fifteen 
years ago are now virtually useless. Any 
chemical, sufficiently dangerous to de- 
mand close regulation, to say nothing of 
prohibition, must from its very character 
furnish a wealth of damning evidence. 
But, there is no reason why the burden 
of collecting this evidence, and present- 
ing it as proof, should be thrown entirely 
upon the manufacturers. Health ha- 
zards are a public concern, a common 
problem and responsibility. They 
should neither be used to further the 
interests of trade unions antagonistic to 
new methods or new materials, nor 
should they be allowed to furnish a 
profitable market for any chemical whose 
use is proved dangerous. If new indus- 
trial methods and materials are econom- 
ically sound they will, in the long run, 
prevail. If a chemical material is truly 
hazardous under certain conditions, a 
substitute must, sooner or later, be 
found. It is the common interest of the 
Labor Boards, the workmen, and the 
manufacturers that regulations should 
only be drawn which are just, and which 
meet modern industrial conditions. 
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Chemical Publicity 


Reading the daily newspapers one gathers 
that the latest, most efficient and only scien- 
tific farm relief is to come through the in- 
dustrial consumption of farm surplus or farm 
waste by the chemical industry. This is an 
intriguing idea, not wholly original, but very 
timely and possessed to a high degree of that 
elusive quality known as “‘news’’ value. 

Naturally, nearly everything at the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry touching this subject, and 
there was a good deal on the program regard- 
ing the newer relationships between chemistry 
and agriculture, has been given the most 
prominent place in the press reports of the 
Evanston meetings. The publicity service of 
the Institute has obviously functioned well 
and in spite of the political campaign, the 
Olympic games, the trans-Atlantic flyers, 
and Mr. Tunney’s retirement, chemistry has 
found a prominent place in the news columns. 
Such influential papers as the Times in New 
York, the Chicago Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript and the Philadelphia Ledger, have 
been particularly generous of their space. 
Again, the Institute has performed one of its 
useful purposes in a strikingly efficient way. 

We are not among those who believe that 
publicity for the chemical industry has been 
overdone. We have plenty of opportunity 
to discover the amazing ignorance of the 
American public on chemical matters and 
their very hazy appreciation of the importance 
of chemicals in industry in our modern indus- 
trial economics. It is simply because we are so 
firmly convinced of the necessity of better 
education in these matters that we are so 
sensitive of chemical publicity which is ill- 
timed or mis-informing. The true facts of our 
astonishing technical developments are suf- 
ficiently startling and the real place of chem- 
icals in industry is quite important enough to 
need no embellishments. Claims that are too 
broad or promises that are too optimistic 
hurt, rather than help, this cause. It is with 
real regret, therefore, that we have found the 
chemist posing in the daily press as the savior 
of the farmer. Undoubtedly, there lie great 
possibilities to be developed in the future in 
the better utilization of farm products in 
industry, through chemistry; but no chemical 
industrialist is so visionary that he believes 
we are on the edge of the development of vast 
enterprises consuming appreciable amounts 
of agricultural materials. Despite all the 
pother, the production of butyl aleohol and of 
starch from corn, are the only major chemical 
operations of the sort. The chemicals of farm 
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origin, which have a real commercial import- 
ance, may be numbered on the fingers and our 
chemical consumption of agricultural ma- 
terials is still an insignificant drop in the 
bucket of our agricultural output. 

It is neither kind to the farmer, nor just 
to the chemist to interpret a flock of interest- 
ing and suggestive experiments as potential 
industries, and to promote on paper labor- 
atory-made chemical curiosities into the class 
of important industrial chemicals. 





Barium Chloride 


There is little to wonder at in the recent 
announcement by the Tariff Commission that 
an investigation will be conducted into the 
production costs of domestically manufactured 
barium chloride. 

For several years this material has been a 
thorn in the side of domestic manufacturers. 
Because of the low price which has prevailed, 
this market holds no attraction to most manu- 
facturers, with the result that there are to-day 
only three makers in this country. Two of 
these are large, powerful concerns with a 
diversified line of chemicals, and barium 
chloride has been carried along as something 
of a stepchild, probably in the hope that 
someday a revision in the tariff rates would 
put the article on a paying basis. 

It is no secret that even at the present 
market level of from fifty-four to fifty-seven 
dollars a ton, American manufacturers have 
not been particularly successful in fighting off 
imported competition. The importers seem 
quite willing to meet any concession in price 
which American sellers care to make. It is 
difficult to see how the importers themselves 
relish such a demoralized market. One Amer- 
ican manufacturer is authority for the state- 
ment that a price almost fifty per cent. above 
the prevailing market will be necessary to 
establish the sale of barium chloride on a 
really profitable basis. Without the detailed 
production costs, which the coming hearings 
will determine, it is hardly hazarding much to 
say that based on costs of raw materials, this 
statement is substantially correct. 

While the mere announcement of an investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission cannot be 
construed to mean an advance in duty, the 
case of the American barium chloride manu- 
facturers has enough merit to set the trade 
speculating less on whether the Commission 
will act favorably on the measure, than why 
was not an investigation made at an earlier 
date ? 
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Personal Tariffs 


General Hancock’s famous definition of the 
tariff as a local issue might to-day be even 
more restricted. The tariff is a personal 
issue, rousing all the quick emotions and 
backed by the deep convictions that are 
rooted in self-interest. No more innocent, yet 
damning, confirmation of this was ever brought 
forward than a resolution passed by the 
district convention of the Fisherman’s Asso- 
ciation of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, on July 
18th. 


That strong representations be made to the Canadian 
Tariff Board to increase the duty on fish imported from 
Newfoundland, and to lower the duties on gasoline, 


engine parts, paint, etc., imported from the United 
States. 


Here, with delightful frankness, is the core 
of the tariff problem. How more completely 
could the proposition be argued that what we 
all want in the tariff is as high a rate as we 
can get on all competitors products and no 
duty at all on the tools and raw materials of 
our business ? 

Such naivety as these simple fisherfolk dis- 
play is rare in our more sophisticated, in- 
dustrialized atmosphere; but if we are more 
apt in dressing up our tariff demands, we are 
even more concerned with tariff issues, for 
in no country has the protective wall of import 
duty been incorporated more intimately into 
the very foundations of our business. ‘Tariff 
talk” has been heard from both political 
camps even this early in the campaign and as 
always it has caught the attentive ear of 
business men. With the farmer demanding 
protection and the laborer recognizing that 
our high standard of living is in a measure at 
least due to protection it would appear that 
the party traditionally supporting high duties 
has the best of this argument. But what is a 
personal issue like the tariff between parties 
to-day ? 





The Spirit of Consolidation 


As industrial consolidations grow in number 
and increase in strength, it has been clear to 
interested spectaters of this recent economic 
phenomena that, while the underlying motive 
of combination is the same old primary motive 
of all business operations, viz., greater profits, 
the means by which these bigger corporations 
seek to accomplish this end has slowly, but 
surely been changing. 

The first, obvious method was to secure a 
higher price by establishing a virtual control 
over production, and it was in the days of this 
monopolistic ideal that the Trusts, (always 
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spelled with a capital T,) ran amuck. It was 
not their purpose which raised that resent- 
ment among the public which led to the pas- 
sage of the anti-trust legislation; but it was 
their methods of ruthless competition to 
establish control and of gouging prices once 
that control was established. 

It is quite recently that they have been 
striving to reach the goal of profits through 
economies and to increase the volume of their 
business by widening the market through 
lower selling prices. These new means to 
accomplish the old end are quickly, and very 
naturally, reflected in the changing attitude 
of the public towards Big Business. 

One of the closest students of this era, of 
consolidation, J. George Frederick, goes so 
far as to say bluntly: “‘No industrial consoli- 
dation made for the purpose of either restrict- 
ing output or raising price can be permanently 
successful. The modern combine succeeds 
only where the management is inspired with 
the thought to cut costs by reducing duplica- 
tion; increasing buying power; improving the 
production or the yield, and so to meet. com- 
petition with a united front and lower selling 
price based soundly on these lower costs.”’ 

This furnishes us with an ingenious and 
apparently a very accurate, yardstick for 
measuring the capabilities of the new combina- 
tions. Apply it to discover whether brute 
force of mere size and financial strength, or 
skill in management and production is the 
dominant spirit of our own big companies. 
The results of such a test are sometimes 
surprising and always illuminating. 
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They Say :—— 


The notion that there is only a certain amount of 
business in the world to be done, and that international 
business is only a contest to see who can get the most 
of it is as false and unsound and disintegrating as the 
notion that there is only so much work in the world to 
be done and that the only way for our workers to be 
prosperous is to do as little as they can in order not 
to exhaust the supply.—Owen D. Young. 


There is a feeling of hopefulness in regard to the 
outlook for trade. It is of fair volume in some direc- 
tions even now. On the whole, industry is not active 
and wholesale business still leaves not a little to be 
desired. Trade is in better shape than it was a year 
ago. Then it was dying down; now it tends to in- 
crease—Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Let all sellers insist on seeing all submitted prices 
when price concessions are demanded. The purchaser 
who is ‘‘on the square’”’ will show them. Business 
shouldn’t be stud poker with all the cards turned 
down.—Edward J. Mehren. 


Read trade literature. Study your business and 
other men’s.businesses. Talk with people and get their 
views and their experiences. Then go one step 
farther. Make that information work for you.— 
“The Bulls Eye.” 


Research to increase the industrial demand for 
farm products offers more promise to agriculture than 
any other single proposal that has ever been advanced. 


—Wheeler McMillen, Assoc. Editor, Farm and Fireside. 


Of the quarter million firms in the United States, 
the great majority remain unconverted to scientific 
research as the best insurance against many types of 
disaster.—Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


What this country needs more than anything else 
is a unified and well defined national tariff policy,— 
one which will not be disturbed by the political 
fortunes of the two major parties.—Carl R. DeLong. 


American industries, so long’ as they have the ad- 
vantage of a tariff, do not need to cut wages to manu- 
facture on even terms with Europe.—Samuel M. 
Vauclain. 





American business men in constantly increasing 
numbers are realizing the justice, speed and economy 
whish is afforded by arbitration.—Charles M. Schwab. 


Manufacture of domestic rubber will soon be a 
reality.—Thomas A. Edison. 
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One of the highest and most sacred rights of every 
honest business is the right to be let alone. It is the 
duty of the Government not to place on honest busi- 
ness and unjust burden.—W. E. Humphrey, Federal 
Trade Commission. 


The determination of technical tariff schedules 
should be placed in the hands of a board with all the 
power and dignity of the Federal Reserve System. 
The one is as complicated and delicate as the other.— 
Dr. S. I. Miller, National Ass’n of Credit Men. 











| Ten Years Ago 

















From ‘‘Drug & Chemical Markets’’, August 1918 


Total production of soda ash in the United States in 1917 
amounted to 2,023,841 tons, compared with 1,733,516 tons in 
1916, according to statistics compiled by R. C. Wells, United 
States Geological Survey, Department of Interior. 


It is more than probable, although no definite decision has 
been reached, that the Semet-Solvay Co. at Syracuse will manu- 
facture TNT. The War Department, however, seems to favor 
the building of the plant in some other location. 


Mexico’s large deposits of potash may be used in making 
powder here, according to a report from R. C. Bateman, New 
York, who recently returned from an eight months’ trip through 
Central Mexico. 


An initial investment of $5,000,000 with plans for an increase 
to $10,000,000 is called for in the contract for the plant of the 
American Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. 


War Trade Board has placed shellac, button lac, seedlac, etc., 
on the list of restricted imports. All outstanding licenses for 
their importation have been revoked as after August 15, 1918. 


Birmingham Coke and By-Products Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has begun the construction of a plant for the manufacture of 
chemicals and to supply coke to the Government. 


The largest experimental plant in the United States is in opera- 
tion at the Department of Agriculture Experiment Farm, Arling- 
ton, Va., for the manufacture of fixed nitrogen. 


John F. Queeny, president, Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, heads a movement for the manufacture of sea-planes 
capable of making trans-Atlantic flights. 


Usefulness of nitrobyronel, the new explosive stronger than 
TNT, has already been demonstrated for industrial purposes. 
It is now being tested for war purposes. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co. Inc. applies for right to 
manufacture forty-three additional dyes and dye-making 
processes, covered by German patents. 

Seizure of four enemy-owned corporations with a total capital- 
ization in excess of $2,000,000 was announced by A. Mitchell 
Palmer, alien property custodian. 


Hellenic Chemical and Color Co. Inc. begins suit against 


Diamond Alkali Co. to recover $4,200 alleged to be due to them 
on sale of 700 tons of soda ash. 
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Why Not A 
National Tariff Policyr 


By Carl R. De Long 
of Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


\ N 71TH the battle lines now 
being drawn, we will 
soon be in the midst of 
another national election cam- 
paign. Thereismuch conjecture as 
to the part the tariff issue will play 
and whether the chemical indus- 
try, along with other lines of busi- 
ness, will be plunged into a major 
tariff revision in 1929. The answer 
to this, of course, depends on who 
wins the race in November. 
Both parties in their platforms 
have pledged themselves to re- 
vision of the tariff. The Dem- 
crats are committed to a com- 
plete revision of the existing act, 
while the Republicans have de- 
clared for the upward revision of 
rates on certain commodities. If 
the Democratic party is the win- 
ner, there is not question but that 





We have witnessed many efforts 
to eliminate the peaks and valleys 
in the cycle of American business. 
There may be mentioned the 
Federal Reserve System, the 
Farm Loan Act, and the efforts 
of Mr. Hoover, inthe Department 
of Commerce, to provide business 
with adequate information with 
which it may steer a straighter 
course. However, little attention 
has been paid to ways and means 
of removing the uncertainty which 
exists when American industry 
is threatened with, or is in the 
throes of, a tariff revision. A 
national tariff policy with the 
proper machinery to administer it 
would be another great stabiliz- 
ing influence in American business. 

The change which is taking 
place in the attitude of the Dem- 


we face a tariff revision in 1929. Hmanating from the industry’s  ocratic party towards the tariff 


On the other hand, if the Repub- 
lican party is victorious, it is more 


irs Oncise 
than likely that necessary adjust- affairs, the clear and ¢ 


leading authority on tariff makes a national tariff possible. 


This change is being forced large- 
ly by the industrialization, and 


mentswillbemadeby meansof the thoughts set forth by Mr. De Long _ the diversification, of agriculture 


Tariff Commission and the flex- 
ible provision of the present act. 

Newspaper discussion is rife as 
to whether the tariff will be the 
dominant issue of the campaign. It is apparent from 
pronouncements of Chairman Work that the Repub- 
lican party would like to make the tariff the leading 
issue. However, the Democratic tariff plank has 
taken much of the wind out of the Republican tariff 
sails. The former party has come out as strongly for 
the protective tariff principle as its past history and 
policies will permit. 

What this country needs more than anything else 
is a unified and well defined national tariff policy,— 
one which will not be disturbed by the political 
fortunes of the two major parties. Apparently, we 
are on the threshold of a political situation which 
makes such a policy possible and which should result 
in the tariff being eventually removed from politics. 
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ing conditions. 


suggest a sane remedy for exist- in the South, the stronghold of the 


Democratic party. It has been 
my observation that, as soon asa 
Democrat has something to pro- 
tect, he becomes an advocate of the protective policy. 

The idea of a uniform tariff policy may not be to the 
liking of the politicians of either party, as it would do 
away with a lot of political thunder. However, there 
is no more reason why customs duties should be a 
political issue than freight rates. Yet, as far as I 
know, no national political campaigns have been 
fought on the basis of high or low freight rates. Of 
course, such an issue is not outside the realm of 
political possibility. 

To have a national tariff policy, there must be 
fairly close agreement on the subject by both parties 
and all sections of the country. There is no wide 
gulf between the Republican policy expressed in the 
flexible provisions of the Tariff act of 1922 and in the 
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Democratic tariff plank. The political situation is, 
therefore, favorable to the development of a uniform 
tariff making formula. 

Such a policy must of necessity be one of modera- 
tion. It cannot be one patterned after the reactionary 
Republican idea of ‘‘give them anything they want’’, 
or after the reactionary Democratic and _ political 
economists idea of free trade. So long as we maintain 
a standard of living above that of competing foreign 
countries, we must protect ourselves with import 
duties equal to such differences. No American in- 
dustry requires more protection than is necessary to 
place them on a price equality with their foreign 
competitors in the domestic market. Most consumers 
prefer domestic sources of supplies at equal prices. 
The reliability of supply, promptness of delivery, and 
easier adjustment of differences as to quality are 
advantages to domestic producers that cannot be 
measured quantitatively. A comparison of costs of 
production or prices as a means of determining tariff 
duties still leaves the domestic producer at an ad- 
vantage. My contact with the tariff problems of the 
chemical industry has shown that practically all 
domestic manufacturers are willing to accept this 
basis of determining tariff duties. 


Duties Under Prior Tariff Acts 


However, they are at times reluctant to see this 
policy applied to some other commodities which they 
have to buy. Ifa policy of tariff protection is justified, 
it should be applied uniformly to all industry without 
diiscrimination or favor. This can only be done by a 


non-partisan judicial body acting independently of 
political influence. 

In considering the possibility of a national tariff 
policy, a glance at the average duties levied under 
past tariff acts may throw some light on the feasibility 
of a policy based on the protective principle. The 
United States has never been a free trade country. 
Even under Democratic administration, the duties 
levied on the basis of tariff for revenue have afforded 
a considerable degree of protection. Unfortunately, 
we do not have a statistical record free from other 
influences to measure the difference in duties assessed 
under the different administrations. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the average ad valorem duty on all 
dutiable imports under the various tariff acts from 
1890 to 1926. 


Plan Is Feasible 


During this period, we had four Republican acts 
as against two Democratic acts. The last Democratic 
act was in force during the period of the World War, 
and the subsequent period of inflation. The average 
ad valorem duties during this period are therefore 
abnormally low, due to the effect of high prices on 
specific duties. There is no question but that duties 
have been lower under Democratic, rather than under 
Republican, administrations. Yet this difference has 
not been as great as the practical politician would 
have us believe. The difference is about in the ratio 
of 40 to 50 or 30 to 40. 

An analysis of past duties, therefore, does not dis- 
courage the idea of a national tariff policy. In fact, 
it shows that it is entirely possible. 
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Advertising 


as an aid to 


Distribution 


By Frances M. Suarez 
of Philadelphia Quartz Company 


ISTRIBUTION anditscostis claiming these days 

the primary attention of all manufacturers. 

The articles on this subject published in 

CHEMICAL MARKETS have been thought-provocative, 

and indicate that the chemical distributor is alive to 
the situation. 

In considering the chemical distribution problem, 
we'll start with the buyer. It is certain that the buyer 
of less than carloads of chemicals must not be penal- 
ized unduly because of the limitations of his require- 
ments. On the contrary, he should be given an 
opportunity to purchase at a fair price delivery service 
for his smaller needs equivalent to that which the 
carload buyer receives. In other words, delivery at 
his plant. Very often, however, because of small 
scale production or use, hand to mouth buying calls 
for extraordinary deliveries for less carload lots. 

There is little question but that the distributor who 
handles many allied chemical products, can perform 
this service more economically than can the respective 
manufacturers directly. He fills the big need to-day 
of keeping down the cost of distributing goods in less 
sarlots. The distributor is an economic factor in 
contacting and supplying the less than carload user 
and like any other useful service deserves a fair return 
from his sales. 

Price cutting seems the line of least resistance to 
get the business, not 


five cents a glass. A man, after drinking a couple of 
glasses of the cup-price lemonade, asked the lad in 
charge of the other stand: ‘How can you sell lemon- 
ade at five cents when your competitor sells as fine 
lemonade as I ever tasted at two cents?’ ‘Well, 
mister’ answered the boy, ‘we’re partners. The cat 
fell in his bowl an hour ago and we decided to get rid 
of that lemonade before the news spread’!’’ Unless 
the distributor provides for his various items of cost 
as outlined so ably by Mr.G.S. Robins’ recent article, 
red will show on the wrong side of the ledger, or else 
a cat has fallen into the lemonade! 

The price cutting evil need not hang threateningly 
over the chemical distributor’s head, if he will con- 
sider the potential benefits of well planned advertis- 
ing. Perhaps the chemical distributor has failed to 
use to the utmost the power of advertising, to help 
him to make new friends and to keep the old ones. 
Advertising can be used also to create among buyers a 
consciousness of the inherent value and importance 
of the chemical distributor to modern industry. 

Advertising is a sales aid to the distributor as well 
as to the manufacturer. The national advertising 
carried by the manufacturer, of course, helps the 
distributor considerably but he should capitalize on 
such publicity for the product he handles. Niagara 
had the same volume and power centuries ago, but 





only to distributor, but 
many times to the manu- 
facturer. Eventually, 
however, either quality 
or service will be sac- 
rificed. The buyer soon 
realizes that quality and 
cheap prices seldom are 
combined in the same 
product, as is illustrated 
by the story of two 
youngsters who had 
lemonade stands in the 
same block. ‘‘One adver- 











until it was harnessed, 
utilized by hydro-electric 
plants, it turned no dy- 
namos. Distributors 
should know where the 
manufacturer advertises, 
when and what, in cases 
of diversified products 
or uses. Every magazine 
has facilities for furnish- 
ing at a nominal price, 
proofs or reprints of the 
advertising it carries. A 
manufacturer who sends 
his corps of distributors 








tised at two cents a 
glass and the other at 
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Some of the attractive containers used by Philadelphia Quartz 
Company for packing silicate of soda, 


proofs of his advertise- 
ments deserves to have 
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them carefully scrutinized. These proofs can be a 
source of education as to new uses of the manu- 
facturer’s product and new sales angles. The office 
personnel and the salesmen need to have the informa- 
tion contained in this advertising, and adapt it to 
their selling program. Then the house organs of the 
chemical manufacturers usually furnish a fund of 
ideas on the technical sales aspects of their products. 
For instance, Silicate “P’s & Q’s’” published by the 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of Philadelphia is 
well known throughout the chemical industry and 
enjoys the reputation of an interesting authentic 
paper on silicates of soda and their [various uses in 
industry. Chemical manufacturers, authorities in 
the production of their respective merchandise, are 
constant contributors of technical articles to the trade 
papers. The jobber could procure reprints and dis- 
tribute them to classified lists of prospective users or 
potential customers. So like Niagara, the advertising 
power furnished by the manufacturer must be utilized 
by the distributor in his selling efforts. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Direct mail advertising pays the distributor. ““Who 
shall I say wants to see him ?” is a question never 
asked about a mailing, says an S$. D. Warren Company 
advertisement. A salesman doesn’t always get to 
see his man, or some times his interview is inoppor- 
tunely timed. The mail piece directed to the right 
individual reaches him and your name and message 
are put across at a leisure moment. When the sales- 
man calls again he has an entree, which was prepared 
in advance by the printed matter. 


Manufacturers often assist their distributors’ direct 
mail efforts by furnishing supplies of envelope stuffers 
and direct mail literature free of charge or at cost. 
The purchase of large quantities of printing by the 
manufacturer makes for economy. How can the 
distributor use the printed matter to best advantage ? 
The logical method of increasing sales is to obtain 
new accounts. Therefore, direct mail literature 
would be more productive of results, if addressed to 
selected lists by the distributor. Many manufac- 
turers are in a position to furnish suitable lists. En- 
velope stuffers which tell of new products and new 
applications, on the other hand, are excellent for use 
with daily correspondence. Anything that makes it 
easy for the prospect to reply tothe advertising mes- 
sage should be employed. Consequently, the printed 
reply post card attached to the letter or printed folder 
is an economical and effective method of getting 
returns. 

Radio broadcasting and skywriting, latest adver- 
tising media, are not adaptable to the chemical 
industry but the wide awake manufacturer loses no 
opportunity to make use of even the less spectacular 
and humble—for example, package advertising. The 
sample package of his product can be a salesman 
working for the distributor. Attractive labels and 
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the neatness of the parcel help to put across the 
integrity and reliability of the principals. 

The returnable package system is a bugbear of the 
chemical industry. We submit that it can be dispelled 
to a considerable measure by advertising. Educate 
the buyers by mail to make deposits, to send drums 
back promptly. Big possibilities are to be had from a 
series of stuffers, probably along a humorous vein, 
pointing out the advantages to the buyer in meeting 
the terms of sale. A drum tagging system which has 
advertising value to it, is now being tested out. Two 
color tags are furnished for the distributor to wire to 
the drums he sells and delivers locally. The tag has 
the information that the merchandise, mentioning 
it by trade name, was bought from the distributor 
and when empty the drum should be returned to him. 
The expectation is that fewer empties will go astray 
or be absorbed into the wrong accounts. The constant 
drip, drip of water is known to wear away the hardest 
stone, and so advertising can be compared to the drip, 
drip in so far as the returnable package problem is 
concerned. 


Chemicals and Human Interest 


Into the sale of heavy chemicals is being introduced 
here and there a new and precious factor—human 
interest. True, facts, cold facts and plenty of them 
are needed for successful industrial selling, but the 
bright, arresting spark is produced by the flint— 
imagination. The plea for humanizing industrial 
advertising still goes seeking a hearing, although many 
outstanding successes attest the fact that chemical 
buyers are not unlike other humans. 

Finally, advertising could no more be expected to 
be the chemical distributor’s panacea than it could be 
be for all business. Nevertheless, it is a huge educa- 
tional force that is ready to be harnessed to raise the 
standards of buying and selling in the heavy chemical 
market. 





Italian production of ammonium sulfate totaled 61,000 tons 
in 1926, or almost four times the 1913 figure and more than 
double 1925 production, Assistant Trade Commissioner E. 
Humes, Rome, reports to the Department of Commerce. 

Increase is to be attributed almost entirely to ammonium 
sulfate obtained from synthetic ammonia, it is said. Of the 
61,000 tons of ammonium sulfate produced in 1926, 44,000 tons 
were synthetic ammonia sulfate, the balance, 17,000 tons, having 
been obtained from gas works and coke-oven ammonia, from the 
gassification of peat and lignite and from the decomposition of 
calcium cyanamid as follows: From gas-work ammonia, 5,770 
tons; coke-oven ammonia, 5,460 tons; from peat and lignite, 
4,570 tons; calcium cyanamid, 1,200 tons. 

Consumption of sulfate of ammonia in Italy in 1927 has been 
estimated at 81,400 tons, compared with 65,000 tons in 1926 and 
35,000 tons in 1913. The 25 per cent. increase in the use of 
ammonium sulfate as between 1926 and 1927 is interesting in 
view of the fact that it is the only fertilizer which registered a 
gain during 1927. 

Italy’s domestic ammonium sulfate industry is declared now in 
a position to supply domestic needs, and imports of sulfate of 
ammonia declined from 21,641 tons in 1925 to 13,104 tons in 
1927. 
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“N ANADA’S chemical industry contributes in no to create an industrial condition never before known 

y small measure to the diversification of Canad- in the history of Canada. Imports of chemicals were 

t ian manufactures and adds appreciably to restricted; exports of munitions completely over- 

t the volume of production. If the larger definition of turned the balance of trade in chemical products. 

p chemical industry be taken as including all industries To contrast production and trade to-day with those 

s using chemical processes the field covered represents of 1917 is to draw a most unbalanced picture, unless 
not less than one-fifth of the aggregate Canadian it be borne in mind all the time that the contrast is 
manufactures. between actual conditions in a war period in Canada 

A decade is a comparatively short period in the and the vastly different cirumstances that, happily, 

d history of a country, though in a relatively new land, prevail to-day. 

a such as Canada, ten years may witness much growth Prior to 1914, Canada had developed a gradually 

a and many advances in the field of industry, and _ increasing export trade in chemical products; in the 

e especially in enterprises whose processes involve the war years, the exports of chemicals and allied products 

“ application of chemical science. —mostly explosives,—rose rapidly until, in the years 

ul Ten years ago, the war was still raging; munitions 1916-1918, the values reached totals over ten times 

y of every kind were in great demand; and the output greater than the corresponding values in the years 

il of shells, explosives, chemicals for war needs, and immediately preceding the war. In the fiscal year 
medicinal preparations to replace those formerly ending March 31, 1917, Canada’s exports of chemicals 

0 imported, was at its peak. Strain and stress of war and allied products were valued at $53,004,223. 

e conditions, the readily available moneys of war funds, Reaction succeeded the artificial stimulus arising 

i= the high nervous tension of the people, all combined from war needs, and in 1919 there was a decided slump 
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Plant of Canadian Electro Products Company, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 
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in trade. Then, in an effort to recover something of 
their war-time status, industry and commerce ad- 
vanced to new levels in 1920; but the boom was 
short-lived; the war-time markets were gone and 
peace-time demands were as yet easily supplied from 
stocks accumulated towards the close of, and im- 
mediately after the war. 

Beginning in 1922 a more rational advance set in 
and has continued without interruption up to the 
present time. Except in the wood distillation industry 


Tar extractors and ammonium sulfate apparatus, Hamilton By- 
Products Coke Cvens, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 


that has suffered from the competition of synthetic 
products, the chemical industries in Canada have 
maintained and steadily improved their positions. 

Measured in terms of output values the growth of 
Canada’s chemical industries may be observed in the 
figures for the past seven years. In 1921 the aggregate 
value of chemicals and allied products made by the 
469 plants reporting for that year was $88,901,547. 
In the following year production was valued at 
$95,944,185. In 1923 the number of concerns was 
475 and their total output had a sales value of $111, 
244,156. There was a recession of about 3 per cent. 
from this level in 1924 but in 1925 when 510 firms were 
producing, sales rose to $112,906,746. In 1926 the 
value of products amounted to $122,589,526, estab- 
lishing a new high record which was ovrecome in 
1927 when the 560 reporting plants showed an output 
having a value in the aggregate of $126,668,773. 

It will be noted that the output values given in the 
preceding paragraph were obtained as the product of 
the quantities made and the unit values of the com- 
modities produced. Since there are two variables, 
quantity and price, the resulting figures do not give a 
true indication of the trend in volume production. 
Eliminating the variable due to the fluctuating prices, 
and computing the values for each year in terms of 
the prices prevailing in 1913, the last year before the 
war, a new set of figures may be obtained which 
shows more clearly the growth in the output of 
chemicals and allied products. The output in 1921 
had an actual sales value of $88,901,547; at 1913 
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quotations this output would have been worth 

$48,140,000. In millions of dollars, which is most 

convenient for this purpose, the values for each of the 

ten years, 1918-1927, computed on this basis, were as 

follows: 

Millions Year Millions 

of dollars of dollars 

180.0 67. 
53.1 67. 
55.9 71. 
48.1 77. 
57.6 82. 

Thus, disregarding 1918, the last war year, it 
be seen that, except in 1921, there has been a steady 
growth in the volume of production of chemicals and 
allied products in Canada year by year since the war. 

A study of Canada’s chemical statistics shows that 
sales in 1927 were higher in every industrial group, 
save one, than in 1926. Similar progress was reported 
in 1926 and 1925, so that the production of chemicals 
in Canada seems now to be a well-established industry 
in which normal and very satisfactory improvement 
may be observed each year. 

Summarizing the situation as it is reflected in the 
statistics of production in Canada, imports and ex- 
ports, it may be noted that in each of these three 
divisions of the trade, the total values recorded in 
1927 were higher than in the preceding year. Produc- 
tion and imports values have both shown improve- 
ment in each of the three years; in the same period, 
exports valuations provided one exception when, in 
1926, the aggregate value was less than in 1925. 
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Plant of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., at Drummondsville, Quebec. 


Imports of chemicals and allied products into 
Canada in the calendar year 1927 reached a value of 
$33,313,500 as against $31,358,384 in the preceding 
year and $27,653,819 in 1925. Exports of similar 
products in 1927 amounted to $17,854,915 in value as 
compared with a total of $16,487,522 in 1926 and 
$17,400,000 in 1925. 

Canada’s import trade in chemicals from the United 
States has advanced about two million dollars a year 
in each of the past three years. Import trade from 
Great Britain, on the other hand, has not changed 
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either way very much during these years, although 
in 1926 there was a marked gain in the value of 


imports from this source. Figures for 1927 were 
lower and not much changed from those of 1925. 
Canadian purchases of drugs and chemicals from 
countries other than the United States and Great 
Britain have grown year by year since 1924. 

Exports of chemicals from Canada in 1927 were 
about equally divided, in point of value, between the 
United States and other countries, including Great 
Britain. Canada’s exports in 1927 to United States, 
Great Britain, and to other countries, were, in each 
case, greater in value than the preceding year. 

Computed as the sum of production and imports 
for chemicals and allied products, less the value of 
similar articles exported, the apparent consumption 
of chemicals in Canada in 1927 reached a total of 
$142,127,358, or 4.67 million dollars more than the 
corresponding figure for 1926. In this computation 


generally recognized as coming under the industrial 
classification of chemicals and allied products. 

Producers in this class in Canada numbered 560 
in 1927, divided as follows: Coal Tarandits Products, 
16; Acids, Alkalies, Salts and Compressed Gases, 41; 
Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and Matches, 
16; Fertilizers, 12; Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations, 135; Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, 
62; Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet Prepara- 
tions, 111; Inks, Dyes and Colours, 28; Wood Distil- 
lates and Extracts, 11; Miscellaneous Chemical In- 
dustries, 128. 

Investment in plant and equipment used by these 
560 concerns amounted to nearly $135,000,000 in 
1927, making a gain of more than a million dollars in 
this item. 

Employment in 1927 in these industries showed 
improvement both in the number of workers and in 
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SUMMARY STATISTICS OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1926 


The 14,405 


Selling Value added 
plants employed employees and materials value of by manu- 
wages products facturing 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Chemicals and Allied Products: 
Coal Tar and its Products............... 15 4,147,163 183 257,305 1,859,879 3,088,053 1,228,174 
Acids, Alkalies, Salts and Compressed Gases 43 38,389,663 2,400 3,597,473 13,360,268 30,322,322 16,872,054 
Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and : 
Ih UG) 1 CE Na aR eee et ce 14 16,857,120 2,109 2,243,455 6,827,317 12,155,220 5,327,903 
PP CRUUMACE SR fo frst ih tocd. chav nheronse eee cheats ae: 12 1,891,054 221 210,427 1,047,641 1,449,589 401,948 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations. . 130 17,194,519 2,365 2,875,677 5,552,699 15,382,475 9,829,776 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes............ 64 22,890,807 2,484 3,375,961 13,105,367 24,803,237 11,697,870 
Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet Prep- 
PRLAUOUA ch kates, 108 17,351,378 2,068 2,589,460 10,959,995 19,072,528 8,112,533 
Inks: Dyes andi Colours... ....6.666 ce sec ess 27 2,729,166 44] 728,273 1,069,957 2,819,945 1,749,988 
Wood Distillates and Extracts............. 9 2,217,049 255 214,694 827,575 1,734,993 907,418 
Miscellaneous Chemical Industries.......... 134 9,739,972 1,819 2,216,652 5,513,884 6,337,280 





Total Chemicals and Allied Products. .. 


11,851,164 





556 133,407,891 


Other Industries Using Chemical Processes: 


ON ec eee eee oN ne A rice eilin ae ei 
Brewery Products: . 2... ..26...4 0.24 

Tatlow and AnmialOils. .........2....... 
Textiles—Dyed, Cleaned and Finished... . 
PULP AMO MDE Ss f0)c bind 2 o5ee 2,04 dat gees 
Wood, Creosoted or Otherwise Preserved. . 





Illuminating and Fuel Gas............... 
i eee 
Wines and Grape Juice.................. 
Linseed Oil and Oil Cake................ 
Rubber Footwear and Rubber Goods... .. 
Starch and Glucose 
Refined Sugar. . 
Wanned Beachner, . 6... 6<6e.4400s. 
RG sparks OS dco 
Petroleum Products. . 
Artificial Ice 


5 3,470,215 
63 53,893,942 
6 754,214 


350 17,278,327 
115 501,184,714 
10 
6 24,769,899 
44 54,273,267 
15 26,422,006 


27 3,678,458 
8 2,691,550 
39 62,661,702 
3 4,964,775 


8 49,748,404 
108 29,348,291 
52 11,432,823 
23 57,178,125 
27 4,653,742 


18,309,377 


60,124,582 


122,589,526 62,464,944 


14,345 

175 283,115 2,105,700 3,943,101 1,837,401 
3,946 5,733,569 14,448,510 43,602,960 29,154,450 

111 137,880 329,303 525,120 195,817 
8,972 8,225,691 2,104,176 17,642,268 = 15,538,092 

31,279 44,175,502 85,365,465 215,370,274 130,004,809 
(Only 2 operating companies) 

615 1,013,752 9,744,081 15,261,474 5,517,393 
3,678 4,883,521 6,226,100 18,264,860 12,038,760 
1,015 1,287,122 3,676,197 — 12,216,906 8,540,709 

204 294,820 1,349,787 2,485,136 1,135,349 

231 282,632 5,364,364 6,486,924 1,122,560 

13,587 14,708,023 49,902,189 86,508,137 36,605,948 

511 638,408 3,199,003 4,988,860 1,789,857 

2,916 3,968,140 48,848,507 64,270,687 15,422,180 


3,924 4,299,870 
3,033 3,443,644 





Total Other Industries Using Chemical 


ES 60586 6 OO Oe ES Be we Oe ao, ok ww Se 


899 908,404,454 


18,869,383 
4,884,559 


27,747,605 
11,670,269 


8,878,222 
6,785,710 


3,753 5,892,399 51,172,159 71,196,311 20,024,152 
278 418,404 89,825 1,309,779 1,219,954 
78,228 99,686,492 307,679,308 603,490,671 295,811,363 





GRAND TOTAL—AII Industries 
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1,455 = 1,041,812,345 
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92,573 117,995,869 367,803,890 726,080,197 


358,276,307 
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employees in these industries earned $18,585,897 
during the year. 

Prices of chemicals and allied products in Canada as 
reflected by the Bureau’s index number, (average 
prices in 1913 equals 100) showed a decline during 
1927 to an average of 153.8 as against 157.8 in 1926. 
In January the index stood at 155.7, and in February, 
March and April, at 155.4, thereafter declining grad- 
ually to 151.3 in November and December. This 
means that chemical prices in Canada as reflected in 
the fluctuations of prices observed in the variety of 
commodities used in making up the index were 53.8 
per cent. higher in 1927 than in 1913 but 4 points 
lower or approximately 3 per cent. less than the 
average for the preceding year. 

In the export field, electrochemical products led the 
list. Cyanamide and calcium carbide were the two 
largest items in the group, and the export of acetic 














“Scrubbing” plant af Canadian Western Natural Gas Co., erected 
at cost of $300,000, located in Turner Valley, southwest of Calgary. 


acid, much of which is produced from carbide, has 
also increased in recent years. Canada’s other chem- 
ical exports of importance include soda ash, cobalt 
oxides and salts, ammonium sulfate, paints, pig- 
ments and varnishes, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations, soaps (more particularly toilet soaps) 
and sulpfurie acid. 


Ontario Leads in Chemicals 


In the field of chemicals and allied products Ontario 
was easily the leading province with 297 of the 560 
plants located within its boundaries; these plants 
represented an investment of $72,729,899, or more than 
one-half the total investment in all plants in Canada. 
Production from Ontario’s plants had a value of 
$73,959,168; employees numbered 7,739 and wages 
totalled $10,471,740. Quebec was next with 71 plants 
in which there was invested $47,859,271. Production 
was valued at $39,307,213 and the 5,290 employees 
earned $6,414,728. British Columbia reported having 
32 plants in this group. Capital employed amounted 
to $5,888,497, and production values reached $5,156,- 
665. Manitoba had 31 plants in which the invest- 
ment amounted to $4,636,117 and production $4,614,- 
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198. Nova Scotia, Alberta, New Brunswick, and 
Saskatchewan followed in the order named. 

In addition to the industries referred to above there 
are a great many other plants using chemical processes, 
chief among which may be mentioned manufacturers 
of pulp and paper; makers of rubber footwear, auto- 
mobile tires, and other rubber goods; the refining of 
sugar; the brewing industry; the tanning of leather; 
the manufacture of illuminating gas; the dyeing, 
cleaning and finishing of textiles; the by-product 
coking of coal; and the manufacture of glass. 

If all these industries be included under the term 
“Chemical Industries’ there are approximately 1,500 
such plants in Canada representing an investment in 
plant and equipment of well over a billion dollars, 
employing upwards of 90,000 men, paying about 120 
million dollars annually in wages and salaries, and 
producing commodities having a factory value of 
more than 725 million dollars yearly. Chemical 
processes in Canada are of great importance in the 
commercial life of the nation. 





U. S. Creosote Consumption Increases 


Increasing amounts of coal tar creosote are consumed annually 
in the United States and despite an expanded domestic produc- 
tion, it is being imported from other producing countries. In 
1927 the domestic production was reported to be 76,395,325 
gallons with a value of $9,847,932, an increase over the 1926 
output when 75,495,540 gallons valued at $9,767,537 were pro- 
duced. Imports in 1927 totaled 95,915,221 gallons with a value 
of $15,381,494, an increase of almost 10 per cent. over the 1926 
imports when 87,518,544 gallons were entered for consumption 
valued at $11,720,397. In the table given below will be seen 
imports of creosote oil during the first quarter of 1928. 


Imports of Dead or Creosote Oil into the United States 


January 

Country Gallons Value 

ove C0 ee Pe EO RRR Gs 2,825,631 $497,427 
PURE TRIACS os. aisicsa ne pe See cea 1,706,583 283,326 
AEN 5 oi Se osha ore PSN SC | ee 
United an QuOny:.. «5.66006 oo dateaiwosdwws 5,791,200 980,880 
ORB esc a droid se Aen ea eer 75,373 8,782 
DRDO es i caren Oncaea emeemences Cie teaatee er renye 

February 
aL el a ee Tone ORR ee Mesh nore 1,422,924 $259,329 
Dy CAME IACI 5.5 noes Sata wa OA 2,483,736 392,301 
CSCC 1s RI cea ane eg ee 7 1,158,661 py ey ia 
LBP evhis 0 al SOrn: 200) (1 i ac re ere 1,111,416 191,720 
Ce eee Ne PRT oe Mearns 1h 154,614 21,181 
ENN cop ten eclnn. ce rerantersnin cent REC 408,060 34,209 
March 

Naan Wore, STAG eS etc one Ee 1,644,324 $286,272 
PE SENGMANUS 6555S 2.6515 cues RS 1,110,905 203,284 
MSpATENII NT flog nse Afar Siane is ee wae Ae Scam pen Ae acer Sen Reger 
United Kingdom............ SE EI. 4,184,157 651,354 
eT Se ee Dee eo een a 113,754 15,265 
DADO resol dita ae ieeeU enon dems 225,564 40,602 


Firms interested in imports of coal tar creosote should sub- 
scribe to Statistical Statement I—8002, wherein will be found 
each month imports of this commodity in quantity and value 
and the country of origin. This service is available at the nom- 
inal rate of $1 per year and subscriptions may be sent to the near- 
est District or Co-operative Office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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Should Barium 
Sell at 


Chloride 
Higher Levels » 


Based on the contention that the barium chloride market has long 
been at the mercy of importers, a domestic manufacturer has been 
successful in instigating a cost of production investigation by the 
Tariff Commission with a view to increasing the rate of duly. 


HE barium chloride market is again coming to 
the front as the battle-field between domestic 
and foreign producers. With the announce- 

ment of the Tariff Commission that it is about to 
begin a cost-of-production investigation with a view to 
increasing the tariff, interest is again centered upon 
this market and the struggle being waged for its 
control. 

Previous to the adoption of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
barium chloride was dutiable at 144c¢ pound. When 
that act became law, the duty was increased to 14e 
pound, or $25a ton. In 1923, according to the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, there were six 
domestic producers, in 1925 there were four, to-day 
there are two. Two or three years ago, one of the two 
applied for relief but was refused an investigation. 
Since that time, the struggle has become more intense 
and has fast been resolving itself into the survival of 


the fittest. The two domestic producers decided to’ 


fight it out, and meet imported prices. They have 
been doing that with considerable success but both 
claim that they have been losing considerable money 
in the effort. Undoubtedly, that is what has prompted 
this further application for relief. The market is a 
small one, consuming, it is estimated a maximum of 
6,000 tons a year, and either domestic producer could 
doubtless supply sufficient quantities to care for 
domestic requirements. That in itself is in a large 
part responsible for the weak conditions which have 
prevailed in this market over a long period of years— 
the market can’t support both domestic and foreign 
producers. It isn’t large enough and from present 
indications shows no sign of increasing in size. Dry 
color makers are the only prominent users and the 
size of that industry is established upon quite a 
definite basis already. 

A study of the import figures since 1921 is of 
interest in tracing the progress of the struggle for 
market control. In 1921, when the tariff was $5 a ton, 
2,186 tons, valued at $72,621 were imported. In 
September, 1922, the Tariff Act became law, and the 
tariff was increased to $25 a ton. During that year, 
1,962 tons, valued at $112,785 were imported. In the 
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following year, 1923, foreign producers were evidently 
discouraged by the tariff for importations fell to the 
lowest point of the period under discussion, amounting 
to only 1,278 tons, valued at $75,014. But, whether 
through over-confidence on the part of domestic 
producers behind the tariff wall or improved produc- 
tion methods on the part of foreign manufacturers, 
the next year saw a strong come-back. In that year, 
1924, the previous year’s imports were almost doubled 
and amounted to 2,330 tons, valued at $100,810, 
while imports in 1925 were almost as large, amounting 
to 2,167 tons, valued at $67,306. Since that time there 
has been a gradual decline in the quantity imported. 
Domestic producers began to tighten their belts and 
settle down to the problem of meeting foreign com- 
petition. As a result imports in 1926 amounted to 
only 1,773 tons, valued at $49,426; while those in 
1927 showed a further decline, amounting to 1,577 
tons, valued at $45,285. Figures for the current year 
are available through May and show a further decline 
when compared with those of the corresponding period 
of last year. Imports for the first five months of this 
year amounted to 668 tons, valued at $14,360, which 
compares with 910 tons, valued at $27,571 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Pro rata, this would 
indicate total imports for 1928 of only 1,158 tons, 
while as a matter of fact, they will in all probability 
be even smaller, judging by present indications. How- 
ever, it is probably safe to assert that imports for 
1928 will for the first time fall below the 1,278 tons 
imported in 1923, the first year of the $25 ton tariff. 

That the imported material is definitely falling off 
is attested by importers themselves, who complain 
bitterly of the tactics of domestic producers who are 
forcing them slowly but surely out of the market. 
The margin is so slim at present, that the only places 
imported material can meet domestic competition as 
at a certain few Coast ports, such as New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. By 
selling ex dock at these places, importers can still 
offer a limited degree of competition. But the slightest 
freight charge to inland points throws them definitely 
out of competition, so slim a margin is left to them 
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after paying the tariff, ocean freight and incidental 
charges. Thus, despite considerably lower costs of 
production abroad, foreign producers are leaving this 
market for others more profitable elsewhere. 

Domestic producers, on the other hand, claim that 
foreign producers have brought this on themselves by 
consistently selling under the market in 1924 and 
1925. Domestic producers state that they have been 
selling at a loss for over four years in an effort to meet 
competition and point to their costs of production to 
prove this and substantiate their applications for 
higher tariff. The three chief raw materials for the 
production of barium chloride are black ash, coal, 
and calcium chloride. To take the latter item alone, 
at about $20 a ton, and approximately two tons per 
ton of barium chloride, domestic producers say that 
already their cost is in the neighborhood of $40 a ton. 
When all the other factors such as labor costs, upkeep, 
overhead and a reasonable profit, are figured in, the 
domestic manufacturers claim that about $85 ton 
should prevail as a reasonable market price. 


The Market Position To-day 


The market price of barium chloride to-day is 
$57 @ $65 ton. After being chronically weak for over 
two years and reaching a new low of $54 in June, the 
market has been gaining in strength during the last 
two months and is now showing an upward tendency. 
The explanation doubtless lies in the fact that less 
imported material is available due to the fact that 
importers have found it unprofitable to bring in at 
the prices established by domestic producers, and 
foreign manufacturers have turned to more profitable 
markets. One of the largest German producers re- 
ports that he is sold out for three months ahead at 
prices equivalent to about $35 ton in United States 
currency. Importers report similar information from 
their principals. Temporarily, at least, the victory 
lies with the domestic manufacturers. It has appar- 
ently been a costly one, as evidenced by the applica- 
tion for an increase in duty which has just been made 
by one of the two producers. With the tariff as at 
present established, the importer is always a threat, 
for he can divert his material to these shores whenever 
the price advances to the point at which he can do so 
profitably. If on the basis of this new cost-of-produc- 
tion investigation, the Tariff Commission decides that 
a further increase in tariff is justifiable, the foreign 
producer will be removed from the domestic market 
entirely. The struggle thus far has, in general, pro- 
duced favorable conditions for the consumer and he 
will watch with keen interest its further progress. 





Nitrogen Syndicate, Berlin, announced a new schedule of 
prices on June 27, for deliveries to be made during the next fiscal 
year, according to a cable from Commercial Attache F. W. All- 
port, Berlin. The new schedule which has been anxiously awaited 
by Chilean producers and synthetic producers throughout the 
world, shows only minor changes from the schedule in effect for 


the fertilizer year ended June 30, 1928. 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 

















Brand, Charles J., executive secretary and treasurer, The 
National Fertilizer Association. Born, Lac-qui-Parle Co., Min- 
nesota, 1879; educat., Univ. Minn. 1902, held Univ. scholarship 
in botany, 1901-02. Field Museum Natural Hist., Chicago, 
asst. curator econ. botany, 1902-03; Bur. Plant Ind., U.S. D.A., 
Washington, from sci. asst. to physiologist, 1903-09; in chg. 
clover and alfalfa research, pub. discoveries in 1910; in chg.paper 
investigations, 1909-19, making paper from waste raw materials; 
in chg. cotton handling and market invest., 1912-13. U.S. Bur. 
Markets, organ. & chief, 1913-19, started work on market surveys, 
rural organization, transport and storage, cotton standardization, 
commodity invest., Fed. market news services, etc. Asst. in and 
supervised drafting of U.S. cotton futures, grain stds.warehouse, 
std. container, food products inspection and other acts; as 
memb. War Emergency Agri. Conf., St. Louis, 1917, prep. founda- 
tion draft of Food Control Act. Directed wartime activities; 
in connection with U. S. War Ind. Bd., was chmn. Com. on 
Cotton Distribution; memb. Wood Adv. Com. Jt. Com. on 
Cotton Compression, and rep. Sec. of Agri. on first price fixing 
com. Coun. Nat. Defense. Vice-pres. & gen. mgr. Amer. Fruit 
Growers Inc., Pittsburgh, 1919-22. Consltg. specialist in market- 
ing to Sec. Agri., 1922, and chief Econ. Sect. Packers & Stock- 
yards Admin.; Agri. Commr. to Europe, 1923; del. to Internat. 
Cong. Chamb. Commerce; memb., 1922, spec. com. on Trade 
Assns. of Chamb. Com. U. S.; del. to Ist & 2nd Pan-Amer. 
Finan. Conf., and 2nd Pan-Amer. Sci. Cong. Author of many 
papers on agricultural and economic subject. Memb. Amer. 
Econ. Assn., Wash. Acad. Sci., Sigma Xi, National Grange, 
past memb. Bur. Person. Research, Carnegie Inst. Tech., (Pitts- 
burgh), Pres. Harding’s Agri. Conf., 1922; Pres. Church Clubs: 
Cosmos, Nat. Press, Chevy Chase (Washington). Hobby: 
Finding a solution of agricultural problem. Address: 616 
Investment Bldg., Washington. D. C. 


Helfrich, L. A., assistant production manager, U. S. Indus- 
trial Aleohol Company. Born: Pleasantville, N. J., 31 Dec. 
1894; educat., Cornell Univ., B. Ch., 1916. Operating chem., 
Barrett Co., 7 yrs., Nat. Aniline & Chem. Co. Hobby: tennis. 
Address: U.S. Industrial Aleohol Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Holmes, Milton John, sales manager, The Braun Corpora- 
tion. Born: Eureka, Nev., 1881; mar., Julia Mepham, Reno, 
Nev., 1907; children, 3 daus. Wood Investment Co., chem.; 
Tonopah Mining Co., chem.; Tonopah Belmont Mining Co., 


chem. Memb., Masons, Elks, K. P., Amer. Chem. Soc., Engrs. 
Club. Hobbies: golf, motoring, fishing, hunting, prospecting. 


Address: The Braun Corp., 363 New High St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Klein, Samuel, departmental sales manager, The Calco 
Chemical Company. Born, N. Y. C., 15 Nov. 1890; mar., 
Myrtle Reichelsheimer, Richmond Hill, L. I., 20 Apr. 1916; 
children, 2 sons; educat., Coml. High Schl. A Klipstein & Co., 
lab. asst. 1906-10; Read Holliday & Sons, asst. chg. application 
lab., 1911-16; Caleo Chem. Co., dept. sales mgr. in chg. sales 
to lake & jobbing trades, 1917 to date. Memb., Paint & Varnish 
Assn., Salesmen’s Assn. Amer. Chemical Ind., Amer. Assn. Tex- 
tile Colorists & Chems. Clubs: Drug & Chem., Prescott Hill 
Yountry (Plainfield, N. J.) Address: Caleo Chemical Co., 136 
Liberty St., N. Y. C. 


Luer, August, president, Alton Barium Products Company. 
Born: Zellerfeld Em Hartz, Germany, Jan. 1856; mar., Helena 
Weisert, St. Louis, Mo., 1877; children, 2 sons, 2 daus.; educat., 
grade schl. Alton Barium Prods. Co., pres.; Luer Bros. Packing 
Co., pres.; Alton Hotel & Storage Co., pres.; Luer Bldg. Co., 
pres.; Alton Banking & Trust Co., pres.; Alton Germania 
Bldg. & Loan Assn., pres. Address: Alton Barium Prods. Co., 
Alton, Ill. 
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ane Purchasing 
through the medium of 


Specifications 


By F. J. Schlink 


American Engineering Standards Committee 


UCCESSFUL specfication buying without tests is 
impossible, and any apparent gains are likely 
to prove fiictitous. A steady and _ reliable 

connection with a testing laboratory, or with several 
testing laboratories, should be established so that the 
experts may provide not merely a formal statement of 
chemical composition, strength, or what not, but can 
also advise in respect to those innumerable items 
where the skilled judgment of the technician should 
enter and where danger points need to be guarded 
against. Unless unusually close and favorable rela- 
tions exist with the testing laboratory, someone in the 
purchasing department must provide a semi-technical 
link between the findings of the laboratory and the 
decisions of the purchasing agent. The judgment of 
the competence of a laboratory, and interpretations 
of its tests, are not clerical matters but points requiring 
a good deal of broad knowledge about methods of 
manufacture of goods, the relative importance of 
various requirements and the methods of conducting 
the more usual tests. Accordingly, the problem of 
advising the purchasing agent in the case of close 
decisions on quality and price should be assigned to 
one or more engineers or technically trained persons 
who have the necessary scientific background. 


Beware of Unfounded Criticism 


Be wary of the supplier who glibly agrees to meet 
your specifications and then carefully avoids discus- 
sing them thereafter, or, on the other hand depreciates 
their value or picks flaws in them in an irresponsible 
way. Criticisms of specifications are always to be 
welcomed but they should be of a responsible kind— 
the kind that a man is willing to set down in writing, 
and on which he is willing to risk a loss of business if 
he is wrong, or wrong-headed. 

I have come upon numerous instances of producers 
who were regularly furnishing goods to customers 
buying under specifications and yet who resisted 
the application of specifications by a new purchaser 
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for reasons best known to themselves. The real 
reasons rarely come out in discussion. If they do, 
and are good reasons, the objector will have no 
hesitancy in furnishing the technical information 
upon which his opposition is based. 

As an indication of the tendency to depreciate the 
test and specification technique, I quote the following 
from Electric Refrigeration News, April 11, 1928: 


“The operation of an electric refregirator in 
a New York laboratory gives little indication 
of the probable performance of another 
machine bearing the same trade name, 
probably a different model, installed in a 
different make of cabinet by an in-exper- 
ienced dealer in Texas, connected to the 
lines of a municipal light plant having a 
fluctuating voltage and used by a colored 
mammy who discovers that she ean cool 
the kitchen by leaving the refrigerator doors 
open’’. 


If one were to paraphrase this sentence by reversing 
practically all of its statements, the truth would be 
more nearly approximated. It is absurd to content 
that a machine which is efficient under laboratory 
conditions will not be more efficient under service 
conditions than another one whose performance in the 
laboratory is poor in obvious and measurable ways. 
It is a poor laboratory that wouldn’t study the per- 
formance of a machine under the most extreme con- 
ditions it may reasonably be expected to encounter. 

There are certain contractual questions involved 
in the use of specifications, in which the practice of the 
Federal Government, simplified to a considerable 
extent, can advantageously be followed in asking for 
tenders and issuing orders. Such, for example, as 
whether, or not, samples are to be furnished; what is 
to be done with shipments and at whose expense, in 
case of rejection; the method of quoting net prices 
without involved systems of discounts; the necessity 
for a responsible form of signature on bids; and various 
items of this kind. Typical condensed requirements 





which are not, however, to be taken as a complete 
solution of the problem applicable to all conditions of 
industrial purchasing, are given below. 


(Letter-head of firm requesting tenders) 
Names and addresses of the prospective 
bidder to be filled in here, on 
carbon copies of the bid request. 
Date: 

Written proposals will be received at 
oe eee er for furnishing and delivering 
free of all charges for transportation and delivery, to 
(address) the articles, supplies and/or equipment 
specified below. 


The undersigned agrees to furnish the above 

articles at the prices stated, and deliver same within 
days of receipt of order. 

We furthermore guarantee both quality and time of 
delivery in accordance with the 
Co’s bid request and the description and/or specifica- 
tions hereon, and it is understood and agreed that 
acceptance and payment will depend upon our meet- 
ing the guarantee in all respects. 
Date 
Signature 


(Bidders firm name) 


P. O. Address " 2 one aoa 
Bidders should observe instructions on reverse of 
this sheet. 
(and on the reverse side of the sheet) 


Prices should be stated in the units of quantity, in 
which the articles are specified, with packing and 
delivery included. The business address of the bidder 
should be given after the name, which should be 
written in the usual business signature. Where the 
bidder is a firm or corporation, the name of the person 
writing the firm or corporate name, as well as the 
sapacity in which he signs, must be shown. 

Bidders may make any explanations they wish to 
make by letter attached to proposal, and referred to 
therein. 

Time of proposed delivery will be taken into ac- 
acount in making award and must be stated in days, 
and indefinite terms, such as “promptly”, ‘‘without 
delay’’, ete., will not be accepted. 

All blank spaces on the proposal should be filled out, 
and the signature must not be omitted. 

Articles or supplies purchased under this proposal 
will be subject to test and inspection by the... 

Co. at the time of delivery unless otherwise 
Bids on articles of inferior quality are not 
and will not be considered. Samples of 
articles, only when requested, must accompany pro- 
posals, and be referred to therein. Bidders must state 
brands bid upon, if such brands are different from those 
specified in the proposal. Articles furnished must be 
equal to standards prescribed by the... 
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which reserves the right to determine whether an 
article meets such requirements. 

The terms of payment are based on the quoted 
price. The price quoted is to be net, no cash dis- 
count, f. o. b. locations specified. 

The right is reserved to reject the whole or part of 
any and all bids, as the interests of the 
Co. may require. 

All communications, without exception, in refer- 
ence to this bid, are to be sent to 


The Technique of Purchasing 


When a supplier finds the specification method of 
purchase irksome, his tendency in interviews is 
normally to get away from such items as tensile 
strength, thread count, corrosion resistance or durabil- 
ity, and start talking price, or possibly the fine old 
reputation of his firm. A factor which few appreciate, 
in its full importance, is that a purchase decision is a 
function of quality (not reputation) equally with 
price. What value to buy cheap gasoline if it corrodes 
the carbureter ? Why buy coal of 11,000 B. t. u. at 
$5.50 instead of 12,000 B. t. u. at $6.00? If grades 
exist, price differences, with some difficulty, can be 
evaluated in terms of the market. If standard grades 
do not exist, a specification must be established, and 
all tenders disregarded which fall below the limits 
which it sets. Beware of the shift of emphasis from 
the points selected in your specifications as important 
and worth paying for, to those the supplier has 
selected as preferable from his points of view. The 
talking point method is not limited to Lucky Strikes 
and to advertising appealing directly to consumers. 

In administering purchasing on a scientific basis, it 
is nearly always necessary to get facts into numerical 
form. We must learn to think in terms of price per 
ton-mile, per heat-unit, per unit of oiliness, soapiness, 
absorbing power, blackness, strength or whatever the 
service may require. In simple cases, it may be per 
pound or per gallon but with such an item as liquid 
soap, obviously, it is only in a minor sense a matter 
of volume of liquid. More important is the question 
of how ‘‘soapy” the mixture is. 


Why Standardization ? 


Tests without standards are only an imperfect 
approach to the very difficult problem of scientific 
purchasing. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
to test everything that is offered, or that one might 
wish to have offered for a given purpose. There are 
between 400 and 1,700 different kinds of oil burners, 
and to subject all these to test would require the full 
time services not of one man but of several, and by 
the time they were finished many of the burners would 
have been re-designed and the work would have to be 
begun again. The specification enables one to cut 
away some of the underbrush before beginning the 
test. Usually, a specification contains some require- 
ments which can be applied by simple inspection, or 
by very easy tests and a certain large proportion of the 
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offerings can be rejected without any great trouble or 
expense. Likewise, the manufacturer who knows that 
his product will not meet the specification is likely not 
to submit it, particularly if he is charged with the 
expense of the test—a possible expedient in the case 
of very large buyers whose business is very desirable. 


Base Specification on Test 


The factor of judgment should be in the specifica- 
tions and not primarily in the tests since the specifica- 
tions are written, developed and criticized by experts, 
and since their production and occasional revision 
exposes them to public discussion and criticism and 
assures a degree of continuity of treatment impossible 
in the routine testing or acceptance on personal 
judgment by a multitude of individuals in the plants 
or laboratory, of successive products of the same or 
different kinds. This does not mean that tests should 
not be used freely, whether specifications are available 
or not; but tests of what the market offers should be 
regarded as a necessary forerunner and adjunct to 
specifications and every effort should be made to 
crystallize the results into some sort of specification, 
even if that be only in intelligent and specific buying 
description, such as those which appear in the Federal 
supply schedule,—the appended for example. 











Time 
Item No. Article Price Unit of de- Contractor 
livery 
1355 Stamps, rubber; mounted on 
wood handles or molding, 
with air cushion or other elas- 
tic base; size and style of 
type as shown below (20 kinds 
and sizes shown); with or 
without border, as ordered; 
stamps not to exceed six ins. 
in length; on samples: 
Days 
(a) Birst line’.......:...% $0.09 each = (*) The Blank 
Co. of Wash- 
ington. 
(b) Additional lines.... .09 each  (*) The Blank 
Co. of Wash- 
ington. 


*It is understood and agreed that orders for rubber stamps, 
Items 1354 and 1355, will be filled within 10 days from receipt 
of order, or, when order is designated “‘special”’, within 48 hours 
from receipt thereof, Sundays and holidays excepted. 

NOTE—Miscellaneous rubber stamps when furnished on the 
same order in quantities of two or more for a single office must be 
inclosed in paper sacks. Each sack must contain all of the stamps 
for one office and bear the name of the office. 

All rubber stamps must be of the best quality of sheet rubber. 
The cement used must be guaranteed to hold the parts together 
securely for two years. 


The results of all tests, reports of field inspections, 
controversies in correspondence and by interview, 
whether in the field or in the laboratory, whether in 
your own firm or in others with which you have 
relations, as subsidiaries, and in other ways, should be 


reviewed and filed under centralized direction. Light 


often dawns on a difficult problem when a laboratory 
test is re-examined in the light of the report of a 
failure of the product in a field, or a discussion by 
correspondence as to the cause of the breakdown. 
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When you are prepared to buy under specifications, 
you must be prepared to reject when the goods do not 
meet requirements. If you do not do so, you will find 
suppliers who will constantly skirt the edge of the 
specification requirement, hoping that if they do fall 
too far below standard, the buyer can be persuaded to 
accept the purchase. To accept definitely faulty 
goods is unfair to the unsuccessful bidders who might 
also have supplies of sub-standard products and 
evidently at a lower price than the successful bidder. 
Not only should rejections be made when called for by 
the findings of tests and inspections, but the cost of 
transportation of the rejected shipments should be 
borne by the supplier. If the supplier habitually fails 
to meet specifications (and this is not an uncommon 
occurrence) he should be put upon the list of bidders 
whose proposals are not considered, at least until such 
time as he had made a reasonable showing of willing- 
ness and ability to meet requirements. It costs money, 
in delay and services, to reject goods even when 
shipping costs are stood by the supplier, since new 
bids must be advertised for and new tests carried out. 


Competitive Bidding a Rarity 


I have been amazed to find the small degree to 
which strictly competitive bidding is indulged in. It 
seems to be the common practice that when a vacuum 
cleaner or a drum of carbon-tetrachloride is wanted 
the buyer rings up a potential supplier and has him 
send upa salesman. Ifa request for bids on a specified 
grade of carbon-tetrachloride or typewriter ribbons is 
sent out, that request will often, on account of its 
including contractual requirements, such as provisions 
for rejection, ete., reach a high and responsible officer 
of the company, whereas your telephonic request for 
information may be handled by an office boy, or a 
telephone operator, who may know a great deal less 
about the product than you do yourself. The easy 
was of buying by having the supplier interview your 
buyers and thus furnish the information, most of 
which your men should themselves have before even 
approaching the market, is an expensive method; 
expensive to your firm and to consumers as a whole. 
Sellers make a larger margin of profit on the buyer’s 
ignorance of goods than by any other mechanism of 
the market. The success of the technique of analysing 
manufacturing costs by calculation of the costs of 
ingredients or parts, and of the cost of compounding 
or assembling, a method which a good many of the 
most powerful and expert corporations are now using, 
is sufficient evidence of this fact. The method of 
obtaining bids by written tender has the advantage 
moreover that sellers know that they are in competi- 
tion, and their price quotations are unmistakably 
affected by that knowledge. 

The beginning of specification work in any company 
should be the adoption of standard names and clear, 
specific descriptions for each article. This alone 
avoids numerous mistakes due to intentional or un- 
intentional misunderstandings. In placing orders, it 
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is well to remember that the order is ordinarily filled 
by a different person than the one who received it, 
and all special instructions regarding quality, special 
selection of goods, method of packing, labelling, ete. 
are seriously attenuated before the goods are finally 
delivered. 

A typical prespecification designation, a sort of 
clear statement of what is wanted that will ultimately 
ripen into a detailed specification as quantities in- 
crease and knowledge crystallizes, has already been 
presented. Standardized designations save time and 
money on the part of all concerned and clarify the 
thinking both of the buyer and the seller. 


The Scope of the A. E. S. C. 


Time does not permit a discussion or organization 
for setting up specifications. This is a matter on 
which considerable and growing technique is available. 
The American Engineering Standards Committee, 
representing 36 national organizations—industrial, 
technical, and governmental, engaged in or concerned 
in an important way with specifications and standards, 
has in its files, and in its publications for members and 
others, a great deal of information useful to those who 
may desire to put purchasing activities on a specifica- 
tion basis. Under the auspices of the A. E. 8. C. 350 
national organizations are officially co-operating in 
development of industrial standards, in which work 
2100 individuals are carrying on in numerous special- 
ized committees, whose work has resulted in all 
nationally approved standards, and 164 other projects 
under way or nearing approval. 

The ultimate purpose of standardization is the 
systematizing and ordering of knowledge about goods. 
The purchasing agent’s problem at best is one of 
enormous complexity, as wide in its scope as the 
geographical distribution of the primary sources of 
supply, and changing constantly with the growth of 
new industries and new techniques. The specification 
technique is the means through which this wide- 
spread and mobile flux of knowledge can, to some 
extent, be reduced from chaos to order and brought 
within the understanding and practical application 
of a single individual or department. 





It is reported at Frankfort that the Metallgesellschaft and the 
Metallbank, two important German concerns engaged on a 
large scale in industry and trade in nonferrous metals with 
important connections with the chemical industry, have decided 
to effect a fusion. According to press reports, the merger will be 
on the basis of 750 marks par of Metallgesellschaft shares being 
equal to 1,000 marks par of Metallbank shares. On this basis, 
the Metallbank will have to raise its capital stock by 25,000,000 
marks to make it equal to that of the Metallgesellschaft. The 
merged company will bear the name of Metallgesellschaft. 


Treasury Decision of February 20, 1928, providing for allow- 
ance of drawback on refined ethylene dibromide produced by 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., from imported crude 
ethylene dibromide is revoked, further investigation having 
developed that the operations consist of restoring deteriorated 
ethylene dibromide to the condition in which it was imported. 
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Industry's Bookshelf 














Applied Economics, by Raymond T. Bye and William H. 
Hewett, 255 pages, Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. 

An attempt to apply economic principles to the problems of 
economic life is the expressed purpose of this interesting and 
comprehensive work, according to its sub-title. 

In an effort to bring out most clearly the relationship between 
principles and problems, the time-honored division of economics 
into consumption, production, exchange and distribution has 
been departed from somewhat. Two additional divisions are 
added—economic aspects of government and comprehensive 
aspects of social policy—and to the casual reader, these are by 
far the most interesting chapters of the book. 


Labor Relations, by Herbert Feis, 170 pages, Adelphi Co. 

A private study of labor relations in the Proctor & Gamble 
Company. A typical sample of what American industry is doing 
to work out simple means and policies for insuring steady and 
peaceful advancement of industrial life. A fairly unprej- 
udiced treatise on methods of co-operation between workers and 
management to the mutual advantages of each class. 


General Chemistry, by A. T. Lincoln and G. B. Banks, 
681 pages, Prentice-Hall, Inc., $3.50 net. 

A complete text-book designed for students in a first year 
college course in chemistry. Includes a more extensive dis- 
cussion of organic chemistry than is usual in such text-books and 
in other ways seems perhaps a bit advanced for elementary 
students. 


Introduction to Textiles, by A. E. Lewis, 106 pages, Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, $1.00 net. 

A survey of the different textile fibres and their preparation 
with brief accounts of the several manufacturing processes. 
Is neither more nor less than it pretends to be—a text-book for 
students of textiles or of the textile industry. 


Chemical Encyclopedia, by C. T. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., $10.00 net. 

This is the fourth appearance of this old friend and there is 
but little to be added to what has already been said about it. 


The new edition is bigger and better, a complete reference book 
for scientist or layman. 


Xingzett, 807 pages, 





European export industries are giving attention to Chilean 
markets as the result of the discovery in Chile of a new process 
in the nitrate industry which is expected to enable Chile to 
compete again with synthetic nitrate, the Department of Com- 
merce has been advised by its representatives in London. 

Consumption of nitrate of soda in the world will be increased 
from 1,800,000 tons during the year 1927 to 2,500,000 tons, in 
accordance with the signed contracts for 1928, it was declared by 
the Chilean consulate. 

Two new plants, utilizing the American Guggenheim method 
to exploit economically this mineral, cutting expenses 50 per 
cent. have started fires. 


It is rumored in the Madrid Bourse that the Banco Central, 
the Banco Espanol de Credito, the Banco de Vizeaya, Jose Luis de 
Oriol, and Hijos de Manuel Rodriquez Acosta have formed a 
company for the examination of the potash deposits in Puebla 
de Cazalla, Province of Sevilla, Spain, and that exploitation work 
is about to be undertaken by Professor Klockmann, a German 
citizen reports Assistant Commercial Attache Evett D. Hester, 
Madrid. 
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Casein— 


Its Present Market Position 


T’S a far cry from an Argentine, Combined with the in- increased requirements. 


cow barn to a modern business 
executive’s desk, but this gap is 


quite easily spanned by casein in the general shortage of 


From the 


crease in demand, a viewpoint of a continued maximum 
’ 


casein production, the inroads which 
the manufacture of dry milk has 


guise of the most recent use which stocks in the principal made in the past few years become 


has been discovered for this essential, 
but heretofore unromantic, chemical 


raw material of the paper coating world, has forced the 
and cold water paint industries. It price of casein danger- Even the milk 
ously high. 
stands, paper weights and _ letter enough, the sellers here 


is indeed difficult to visualize beau- 
tifully designed pen handles, ink 


supplying markets of the alarming. In this connection, the 


muchly discussed ‘‘big business’ in- 
terests are cast in the role of villain. 
industry is not 
Strangely immune to the post war mania for 
consolidation. It would be well to 
explain here that the production of 


openers as descendent from an or- areinsympathy with the powdered milk is accomplished only 


dinary pail of milk, for, though it is 
generally known in the industry that 


casein is unexcelled in this type of the market at a reason- 
able level. 


plastic work, the realization of this 
fact by the ordinary layman is usual- 
ly preceded by an “I’m from Missouri” attitude. 

Because of the growing public interest in plastic 
materials of all types it was to be assumed that the 
talk of higher casein prices was in some way precipitat- 
ed by a growing demand for casein from this field. 
A canvass of casein importers and domestic producers 
belies the truth of any such assumption, for all of the 
leading sellers refuse to become exercised over the 
possibilities of any greatly increased demand from 
that quarter in the immediate future. 

One very good reason for the higher prices which 
have prevailed is traceable to the increase in the duty 
a few years ago under the present Fordney-MecCumber 
Tariff Act. It is estimated that not more than one 
third of all the casein consumed in this country is 
produced domestically, so it is obvious that the in- 
crease in the import duty had an almost immediate 
effect on the price. Despite this increase in the duty, 
imports, principally from the Argentine Republic, 
have been gradually but steadily increasing since the 
increased in the duty was put into effect. This is 
traceable to the inability of domestic manufacturers 
to keep up to the increasing demand from practically 
every industry which uses casein. This increase in 
consumption is particularly noticeable in the wood 
working industry where casein is used in water resist- 
ing glues so successfully that this industry now ranks 
third in importance, only surpassed by paper coating 
and cold water paints. 

Domestic producers find themselves handicapped in 
their efforts to keep their end up in meeting these 
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buyers’ attempts to hold with the aid of expensive machinery, 


far beyond the reach of the ordinary 
dairy. With the above mentioned 
trend toward consolidation of these 
smaller interests and the attendant 
opening up of more sources of capital it has become 
not only possible, but desirable for these corporations 
to invest in the necessary machinery for the manufac- 
ture of powdered milk. Because of the fact that 
powdered milk yields a greater profit than can ever 
be realized from the sale of casein, dairies will un- 
doubtedly continue to look with favor on an increas- 
ing production of powdered milk. Inasmuch as there 
is only a certain quantity of milk available for produc- 
tion of either powdered milk or casein there is not 
much doubt as to which will suffer in the long run. 

So much the for domestic situation. As concerns 
our imports which go to make up practically two thirds 
of the total American consumption, a large proportion 
of these originate from Argentine. It is true that 
France has at times been a factor in this market, but 
assistance from this source can be discounted for the 
present at least, as Europe has not been far behind 
this country, proportionately, in the increase of its 
casein consumption. France has all it can do to care 
for requirements in a less competitive field than the 
United States and for this reason is not considered a 
serious factor here. With the field narrowed down to 
Argentine a review of conditions in that country may 
serve to throw some light on the present tight situation. 

Argentine has taken its share of the increased 
European demand since the war and producers there 
are in somewhat the same boat as American factors 
on the question of raw material supplies. Increasing 
consumption without a corresponding stepping up in 
the raw material supply has always been a fore- 
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runner of higher costs on the finished products and 
there is no reason to expect a deviation from the 
naturel trend in the instance of casein. 

Talk, in the Argentine, of the formation of an 
organization to control the selling price of the exported 
-asein is again heard and is probably precipitated by a 
poor production season. This question has been 
debated before and nothing definite has come of it as 
yet, according to sellers on this market. On the sur- 
face it appears that such an organization will meet 
considerable difficulty in formation, for the three 
largest exporters represented on this market can 
account for only about thirty per cent. of the Argentine 
export trade. Even if these latter are successful in 
lining up a portion of the independent sellers, it would 
indeed be quite an accomplishment on their part to 
suppress some of the smaller independents from selling 
at any figure they choose to similar organizations in 
this country. Commenting on this proposed organiza- 
tion, the United States Department of Commerce 
says: 

‘At a meeting, of casein, producers, held under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Rural, Senor Duhau pointed 
out that Argentina produced 75 per cent. of the casein 
manufactured for export. It appears that the prices 
for this product are not controlled by the producers, 
who have suffered from the activities of foreign specu- 
lators. Senor Duhau recommended, therefore, that 
the Argentine producers and sellers form an organiza- 
tion to control the exports of casein and _ stabilize 
prices. Furthermore, he said, it would enable them 
to increase the price and avoid the risk of an elevation 
of the American tariff barriers. He concluded by 
stating that American paper manufacturers, who buy 
most of the casein, are interested in obtaining a 
stabilization of prices.”’ 


Factors Here Favor Organization 


Strangely enough, sellers on this market are not 


adverse to the formation of such an organization. 
They are in agreement with the coated paper trade 
that any further increase in price will be extremely 
embarrasing to this latter industry. The paper manu- 
facturers have experimented with various proposed 
substitutes, principally starch, but all have proven 


mediocre at best. However, in this day of synthetic 
chemicals and substitutes, no product is safe from dis- 
placement and the desire on the part of sellers to keep 
the largest consumers satisfied is not entirely unsel- 
fish. As long as the price paid for casein rankles the 
consumers, they will continue to seek substitutes, and 
sellers realize that any amicable arrangement to the 
satisfaction of all concerned is vastly superior to a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and uncertainty on the 
buyers part. 

It is said that an advance in duty will be recom- 
mended before the next session of Congress, but in 
fairness to all concerned it is difficult to see any ad- 
vantage to be gained by such a move. This would 
spell disaster to the coated paper business, and place 
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an unnecessary burden on the imported goods. 
Further, the largest domestic manufacturers express 
themselves as satisfied with the present margin, and 
state emphatically that they will not countenance any 
move which would bring about a further increase in 
the import duty. 


Summing up, it would seem that American buyers 
cannot expect any immediate relief, particularly if 
adverse conditions are as bad as painted. It remains 
to be seen how matters shape up with the approach of 
the height of the Argentine shipping season which 
should begin late this Fall. 


Imports of Casein into the United States 


Year Pounds 


7,083,976 
17,076,936 
21,238,822 

9,717,238 
14,342,498 
26,489,992 
17,749,985 
18,803,816 
26,628,126 
24,209,504 


Value 
$964,766 
2,009,791 
2,431,666 
842,753 
1,367,828 
4,409,744 
1,384,661 
1,573,335 
2,851,537 
3,119,668 


1926 
1927 





The first commercial quantity of fertilizer amounting to 17 
tons has been exported to the United States from the new fer- 
tilizer plant at Ensenada, Mexico. Several sample shipments 
were previously sent to the United States and to Japan, reports 
Consul E. A. Wakefield, Ensenada, Mexico. 

Owned and operated bya Mexican corporation, with $100,000 
invested in machinery for the combined fish fertilizer manu- 
factory and fish cannery, this establishment appears to be a well 
equipped industrial plant. Production has been unavoidably 
delayed by lack of supplies of the low grades of fish from which 
fertilizer is manufactured. 

Such fish supplies are readily obtainable off the Mexican coast 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, but inability to obtain ex- 
perienced fishing crews for the company’s vessels has been 
responsible for scarcity of fertilizer stock supply. 


The price of synthetic sodium nitrate remains unchanged until 
further notice on a basis of 1.23 marks per kilo of nitrogen. 
Calcium nitrate will be sold at the unchanged price of 1.13 marks 
per kilo of nitrogen content, but the 100 kilo special bags will 
be furnished free of charge. The quotations on Nitrophoska 
I, II, and III remain unchanged. 

Conditions of payment like wise remain unchanged. Three 
months credit are extended on two-thirds of the amount. of 
purchase and a discount of 3 per cent. applies to amounts paid in 
cash in excess of one-third of the total amount of the bills. 


Explosives manufactured in the United States and sold in 
June 1928 for domestic consumption was 8,420,000 pounds of 
black blasting powder, 4,708,000 pounds of permissible ex- 
plosives, and 26,913,000 pounds of high explosives other than 
permissible, according to the Department of Commerce. When 
compared with June 1927, these figures represent an increase 
of 5 per cent. for black powder, a decrease of 4 per cent. for 
permissible explosives, and a decrease of 3 per cent for other high 
explosives. 
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Economic Analysis 
of a 
Chemical Industry 


Investment 
by an 


Trust 


By Theodore M. Switz 


Investment Research Corporation, Detroit 


NVESTMENT trusts are such —Themerereference,inourJune concerning progressive companies 


newcomers to the financial 
world in America, and their 


interests and activities so little work in the chemical industry 


editorial columns, to research whose securities are under con- 


sideration must be obtained and 
analyzed. A prerequesite to any 


understood, that there is consid- by investment trusts has pro- adequate study of an individual 


erable curiosity about the nature 
of their operations. 


‘Tnly saimaty purpose ie to trade as to the nature of this 


voked many inquiries from the company, however, is a very 


careful analysis of the particular 
industry in which the company 


offer the small investor the op- Work. We have arranged with is operating. This industry re- 


portunity to realize a higher than 
savings bank return on his in- 


vestment. In addition, they of two articles on the subject, 


Dr. Switz for the publication port serves several purposes: it 


illuminates the economic inter- 
relations which make it possible 


safeguard his principal through the first and accompanying for the company to make profits 


the careful selection and wide 
diversification of their holdings d d 
of bonds, preferred stocks, and groun am 


story serving as a general back- and shows how the industry in 
introduction to 


question is affected by the pros- 
perity or depression of its con- 


common stocks. Of these the the subject ‘‘Chemical Com- suming market and of industry 


most important are the common 
stocks, since they participate to 


the greatest extent in the growth ~~ How Close Co-operation Will 


panies and Investment Trusts °°2 whole; second, such a report 


makes it possible to establish a 
rough norm and thereby deter- 


of the company’s earnings, and Bring Strongand Stable Finan- mine which of the companies in 


thus offer better opportunities 
for increasing the trusts’ invest- 
ment funds. 

The field of investments is so 
wide and complex, and conditions change with such 
rapidity, that it is very difficult for a small investor to 
obtain accurate and timely information. A well con- 
ducted investment trust, on the other hand, repre- 
senting as it does the pooled resources of many in- 
dividuals, not only is able to maintain facilities to 
carry on broad and painstaking research work, but it 
must do so in order to achieve its aims of security and 
high yield. Consequently, we find that to-day some 
of these trusts are developing economic research 
organizations which, in the thorough training of their 
members, breadth of view, and study of many funda- 
mental problems of industry, are gradually becoming 
in the field of financial economics the worthy counter- 
parts of some of the great industrial scientific research 
organizations. 

The immediate task of a research group of this class 
is, of course, to direct the investment policy of its 
associated trust or trusts. Accurate information 
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cial Support’? to appear in a the industry are really in the 
subsequent issue. 


lead and making the best use of 
their opportunities; and third, it 
focuses attention on whether a 
company is swimming with the tide in a rapidly ex- 
panding industry, or trying to hold its own in an in- 
dustry doomed to economic extinction. It is as im- 
portant to avoid or get out of a bad investment as it is 
to get into a good one. 

Investment trusts have to become acquainted with 
such divergent industries as public utilities, railroads, 
steel, oil, leather, agricultural machinery, tobacco, 
chain stores, mining, rubber, chemicals, etc. Needless 
to say, not all industries offer equal opportunities for 
expansion and increased earning power. Indeed, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York recently classified 
381 different companies into 14 major industry groups 
and showed the aggregate published earnings of each 
group during the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. Of the 
14 groups, the only ones that showed continually in- 
creasing earnings during this period, were motors, 
tobacco, telephone, other public utilities, stores, and 
“chemicals and drugs.” 
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When it is realized that such industries as motors, 
tobacco, and public utilities have long been phenom- 
enal for their steady upward trend, it becomes im- 
mediately apparent why investment trusts are in- 
terested in chemical industries. Despite this rapid 
and continuous growth, chemical industries have a 
certain stability due to their character as suppliers of 
basic raw materials to other manufacturing industries. 


To the general public, most chemicals seem a highly 
speculative investment, and probably with reason, 
for in addition to the usual problems of management 
and finance, manufacture and distribution, they have 
a host of others all their own. Even a stable progres- 
sive company in this field may find the market for its 
chief product wiped out or an important by-product 
become valueless almost overnight because of com- 
petition from either a newly synthesized compound or 
some rival with a new process and cheaper raw mat- 
erials. 

Consequently, investment trusts must know what 
sections of the chemical industry are growing the most 
rapidly, what new industries may be expected to 
spring up, and especially what developments are 
likely to threaten industries which are prosperous at 
present. 


Comprehensive Study Necessary 


In order to answer these questions, the research 
group makes a comprehensive industrial study of 
approximately 100 pages in length. Beginning with a 


brief description of the origin and previous develop- 
ment of the industry, the intention is chiefly to point 
out its approximate age, whether it is old and stable, 
or whether it is based on some new demand or recent 


invention. It is possible to call attention in this very 
general way to previous periods of unusual prosperity 
or depression such as the dramatic rise of the Amer- 
ican sulfur industry to a position of world dominance 
during the period 1903-1917. Aside from this brief 
history, emphasis is not on the past behaviour of the 
industry at all, but on the present and future, the 
whole tenor of the report being analytical rather than 
descriptive. Although the questions, ‘‘what is the 
situation in the industry to-day ?”’ and ‘‘What will it 
be during each of the next five years ?’’ must be an- 
swered, the very heart of the matter from the invest- 
ment viewpoint is, of course, ‘How much profit will 
be earned ?”’ In the solution of this query an apprecia- 
tion of the present size and importance of the industry 
under consideration is desirable. For although the 
average director or trustee has a fairly good relative 
idea of the size of say the railroad equipment industry, 
the mail-order houses, or the oil industry, he usually 
has little notion of whether the fertilizer, the dye or 
the alkali industry does fifty million or five hundred 
million dollars worth of business per year. Compari- 
sons of the size of the industry being studied, with the 
size of some more familiar industry, can often be 
made by using the statistics of the biennial Census of 
Manufacturers. In this phase of the discussion dif- 
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ferentiation is made between the importance of an 
industry like the sulfur industry, for example, which 
furnishes a basic raw material to the sulfuric acid 
and wood pulp industries, both of which in turn are of 
fundamental importance in the country’s economic 
structure, and an industry that makes specialties on a 
smaller scale, like rubber accelerators, or plasticizers. 

The discussion so far has laid the foundation for the 
more detailed analysis. By briefly describing the 
products and by-products which are manufactured 
by the industry, it is possible to characterize them so 
clearly that the layman can recognize them as some- 
thing more than a jumble of names. 


A Non-Technical Description 


In studying a chemical industry from the invest- 
ment viewpoint it is desirable to give as non-technical 
a description of the manufacturing process as possible, 
but nevertheless it should be very clearly stated be- 
cause efficient manufacturing is of more than usual 
importance in determining the profits of a chemical 
company. Is the process old and stable like the cham- 
ber process for sulfuric acid, or new like the catalytic 
synthesis of methanol? Is it continuous or inter- 
mittent ? Does it require large capital expenditures 
for plant and equipment ? Is much labor needed ? 
Are by-products fully utilized or are there waste 
products ? Is the process highly efficient, or does it 
seem to offer opportunities for improvement ? Is it 
well protected by patents? All such questions and 
many more pertain to the industry as it is to-day. 
But it is also necessary to consider developments that 
may materialize within the next five years. An in- 
vestigation of the scientific journals and of the patent 
literature will usually suggest the lines in which any 
progress will take place, and also show any develop- 
ments that may effact the industry unfavorably. 


Raw Materials a Problem 


Raw materials are almost invariably one of the 
most important problems of a chemical industry. 
Investors want to know the sources of the present raw 
materials, and whether the supply is likely to be 
adequate for sometime to come. For instance, in the 
case of aleohol manufacture, although many products 
may serve as raw materials, blackstrap molasses is 
used almost exclusively because of its cheapness and 
availability. It is therefore necessary to find out what 
is done with the molasses produced at present; how 
much is used for alcohol, how much for stock feed, 
how much for yeast, how much shipped to Europe. 
Then the rate of growth of sugar consumption must be 
studied, so that the quantity of molasses that will be 
available five years hence may be estimated. By 
comparing this with the estimated production of 
alcohol for the period, it is possible to find out whether 
supplies of molasses will be ample, deficient, or normal. 
The possibility of supplies coming from elsewhere than 
the Caribbean must be considered. In the case of a 
raw material like sulfur a report should discuss the 
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estimated life of the present deposits, as well as the 
availability of pyrites supplies in Spain and the 
United States. 

In analyzing a report on a chemical industry, 
thorough understanding of the uses and markets is of 
key importance. Such an analysis is needed not only 
to ascertain the present status of the industry and its 
future prospects for expansion, but as a basis for 
estimating the ability of the industry to make profits. 
It is not difficult to find out for what purposes most 
chemical products are used, but it usually requires 
much study and inquiry to be able to say how much. 
First of all an effort must be made to survey the 
present market. When the total volume of production 
cannot be found directly from published statistics, 
it may be estimated indirectly from them, or from 
other known facts. The volume of production must 
then be broken down at least into the chief uses which 
consume from 60% to 75% of the total. Frequently 
the quantity used for any particular purpose must be 
calculated in a roundabout way. For example, anti- 
freeze is the most important single use for industrial 
alcohol. An estimation of the market can only be 
made by considering the volume of the average auto- 
mobile radiator, the number of automobiles in use in 
states with freezing weather, the average duration of 
the period during which there is danger of freezing, 
the total quantity of gasoline consumed during the 
winter and summer months, ete. Reliable estimates 
may often be obtained from the publications of the 
United States Tariff Commission and the trade 
journals. 


Trend of the Future 


From this consideration of the present market the 
report moves on to a full discussion of the probable 
trend of future consumption, bringing to light all the 
important points concerning the future of the industry. 
The ‘‘trend” is merely a mathematical or. graphic 
projection of the industry’s rate of growth in recent 
years. Taken by itself it is practically valueless, for 
it does not show in any way the forces which may 
cause an increase or a decline in the future rate of 
growth. The estimation of the future of the industry 
can only be done by considering the rate of growth of 
each of the chief markets individually. For instance, 
the chief use for sulfur is of course sulfuric acid 
which, in turn, is used in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
in oil refining, etc. Therefore, the calculation of the 
probable annual consumption of sulfur during the 
next five years involves among other things an 
estimate of the rate of growth of the fertilizer and oil 
refining industries, as well as of new technological 
developments which may seriously affect them. 

When the probable rate of growth of each of the 
present markets has been analyzed, a survey is made of 
the possibilities of any new markets that are likely 
to be opened up through research activity or from new 
industrial demands. A careful consideration of the 
attention paid to research is invaluable in determining 
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the future prospects of the industry. The laboratories 
listed in the Research Laboratory Bulletin of the 
National Research Council, and the number of articles 
published in the scientific journals give some indication 
of the industry’s activities in research work. 


Competition within the industry is also investigated. 
By taking into consideration all these factors and 
comparing them with the previous trend of the in- 
dustry, the normal development of the industry may 
be predicted with considerable accuracy. Super- 
imposed upon the general upward growth of most 
American industries are various short time fluctua- 
tions. Seasonal variations may be due either to the 
fact that supplies of raw material are available only at 
certain periods, or that consumption is seasonal like 
the anti-freeze alcohol trade, for example. Cyclical 
variations are those which operate over a period of 
several years as the industry advances or recedes with 
the general level of business activity. It is important 
to know whether the industry in question is likely to 
suffer greatly or not at all during a period of general 
industrial depression. 


The Big Question 


These factors of variation in demand are very im- 
portant from the investment trust point of view, 
because they are indispensable in anticipating a 
company’s quarterly and annual earnings and in fol- 
lowing the progress of an industry from month to 
month. 

For those who are financially interested in a chemical 
industry, all the subjects discussed above are merely 
the groundwork for the construction of a final section 
which answers the question ‘‘How much profit will be 
earned ?”’ It isa truism that the profits of an industry 
are essentially determined by the volume of production 
and the margin of profit, which is the difference be- 
tween the cost of production and distribution, and 
the selling price. Determination of margin of profit 
is a considerable task in any industry, but in a chem- 
ical industry, with main products, joint products, and 
by-products, and with the relations between them 
shifting from time to time, it is often all but baffling. 
Typical manufacturing costs and overhead cannot be 
estimated as a rule, but must almost invariably be 
obtained from men in the industry. But from a con- 
sideration of the type of process, it is possible to tell 
how unit manufacturing costs will fluctuate depending 
upon the volume of production; and also whether the 
general tendency of manufacturing costs is stable or 
downward. Labor costs in chemical industries are 
always low in comparison with the value of the 
products manufactured. Cost of raw materials is 
frequently an important part of the cost of production, 
and it may be subject to considerable fluctuations 
especially if the product is of agricultural origin. 
Corn, which is used in the manufacture of butanol, is a 
good example. Therefore, one of the chief tasks in 
the study of profits is to analyze the price movements 
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of the raw materials and the consequent effect on the 
profits earned by the industry. 


In order to anticipate the future price of an indus- 
trial chemical it is often advantageous to compare a 
series of former quotations with those for similar 
products or with the Chem & Met index of chemical 
prices. It is very important that the factors which 
influence selling price be discovered and studied. A 
problem which often comes up in the study of profits 
relates to the competition between two somewhat 
similar products such as butyl acetate and cellosolve, 
or between sulfur and pyrites. A typical question is 
“How high can the price of sulfur go without en- 
countering serious competition from pyrites ?” 

Costs of distribution are carefully investigated, for 
it is quite possible for all the profits of efficient manu- 
facturing to be wiped out by the excessive costs of 
ineffective marketing. The field of inquiry must be 
limited to a single company if such figures are to be 
estimated quantatively, but it is, of course, possible 
to note the general character of the costs to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Attention is given to the selling methods of the 
industry to see whether contracts are made below the 
listed prices and whether rebates to customers or other 
unbusinesslike trade practices are indulged in. There 
is also apt to be a tendency to push production to such 
a peak that there is “volume without profit.” 


Advance Earnings Forecast 


In conclusion, having estimated the annual volume 
of production during each of the next five years, and 
having calculated the margin of profit and the factors 
which influence it, the report gives an estimate of the 
earnings of the industry about one year in advance, 
and at the same time a qualitative idea of the general 
trend of earnings over a somewhat longer period. 

As a result of such an industrial study, it is possible 
to discover which industries have the best opportuni- 
ties for growth, and which of the companies within the 
industry are the most likely to reap the benefit. Final- 
ly, when this information is supplemented by a careful 
analysis of the particular company under considera- 
tion, the research organization is able to recommend 
intelligently which securities should be bought, held, 
or sold. 





Freeport Texas Co. reports production for quarter ended June 
30, of 241,335 tons, constituting the largest production for any 
quarter in company’s history. Previous record production was 
230,350 tons, established in quarter ended September 30, 1927. 
Production for quarter ended June 30 is an increase of 47,080 tons 
over preceding quarter, and compares with 202,070 for quarter 
ended June 30, 1927. 


Company is currently producing at record levels and has more 
orders on hand than at this time last year. Owing to expiration 
of several low priced contracts Freeport Texas is receiving a higher 
average price than prevailed at this time in 1927. 

Exports are currently maintaining last year’s record rate. 
Outlook for good earnings during third quarter is bright. 
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New Incorporations 














Hurley-Johnson Corp., New York City, dyes. $150,000. T. L. Hurley, 


11 Park Pl. 


Southern Clay S- New York, commercial clay. $1,000,000. Registrar 
and Transfer Co., Wilmington. 


Webb, McBride, Inc., Philadelphia, bleaching preparations, cosmetics, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals. $100,000. 2,000 shs com. U.S. Corp. Co., Dover, Del. 


Imperial Chemical Industries (New York) Ltd. $1,000. Palmer & Series, 
46 Cedar St. 


The Federal Oil & Asphalt Co. Inc., Wilmington, oil, natural gas. $2,000,000. 
F. L. Mettler, Wilmington, Del. 

Hydro Peat Products Corp., Wilmington, peat fertilizers. $500,000. Corp. 
Service Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Southern Lime Products Co., Wilmington, limestone, lime rock. 3,000 shs 
com. Corp. Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del. 


The Rayon Institute of America, Inc., Wilmington, institute of information 
to advance legitimate interests of producers of rayon. No capital stock. 
Southern Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Agricultural Chemical Works, Newark, manufacture chemicals. 200 shs 
com. Fred J. Rosenbaum, Newark, N. J. 


“ Petrolene Corp., make chemicals. $25,000. A. L. Berman, 551 Fifth Ave., 
i re 2 


Original Julius Marcus Laboratories, food products. $25,000. Grauer & 
Rathkopf, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Penn Echo Co., Dover, chemicals. $100,000. Capital Trust Co. of Del., 
Dover, Del. 


Chemicolor Wood Preserving Co., Wilmington, treating and_ inoculating 
standing trees, plants. 2,000 shs com. Corp. Trust Co. of Am., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Kendall Refining Co., Inc., Wilmington, petroleum, oils, sulphur. $10,000. 
Corp. Trust Co. of Am., Wilmington, Del. 


Theresa Pharmacal Ice, make chemicals. $5,000. F. Becker, 15 Park Row. 
New York City. 


Scatafi Chemical Co., Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pann. Echo Co., Dover, Del., chemicals. $100,000. 2,000 shs com. 


$100,000. G. Abrams, 350 Stone st., 


General Compounding Corp., Wilmington, Del., drugs, chemicals. 100,000 


shs com, 


Swiss Paint Co., New York, paints, colors, etc. $5,000. Abraham Cohen, 
Lafayette St., New York. 


J. T. Robertson Co. Inc., 147 Richmond Av., Syracuse, N. Y., soap, cleansing 
and scouring articles. 5,000 shs pref., 65,000 shs com. 

Federal Exterminating Corp., Jersey City, insecticides. $2,000. Corpora- 
tion Trust Co., Jersey City. 

Camden Commercial Co., Camden, chemicals. 2,500 shs com. New Jersey 
Corporation Guarantee & Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 
C. H. Briscoe, 61 


George H. Fick, New York, chemicals. 250 shs com. 


Broadway, New York. 


Clymol Chemicals, New York. 500 shs com. Gotthold, Pitkin, Rosensohn 
& Travieso, 27 William St., New York. 

Regan Tungsten Co. Inc., of Delaware, Wilmington, minerals. $500,000. 
Colonial Charter Co. Wilmington Del. 


Gold Seal Beverage Corp., New York, carbonated, aerated waters. $25,000. 
Shaine & Weinrib, 225 Broadway, New York. 
$600,000. 


Kelloggs & Miller, Amsterdam, linseed products. Myers & 


Searle, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
50,000 shs com. 


Nitrate Corp. of Am., Marfa, Texas, minerals. Corp. 


Serv Co., Wilmington, Del. 
mining. $100,000. Colonial 


Southern Chromium Corp., Wilmington, 


Charter Co., Wilmington, Del. 


The Chiney Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Frank M. Squires, Robert S. Joy. 


$50,000. Thomas B. Farrell, 


Howard, Greenberg, Tremble Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. Rubber products. 
200,000 shs no par value. Myer Gameroff, Claire Solomon, Abe Siedman. 

Monedo Ltd., Montreal, Que., Chemicals. $10,000. Achille Raymond, 
Gloria Hemond, Arthur Lalonde. 


Rolland Paper Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
David M. Johnson, William H. Wilson. 


$2,500,000. Shirley G. Dixon, 


The Luzora Co., Montreal, Que., polishes. Walter S. Mitchell, 


Thomas F. Hlett, Hugh M. Watson. 


$15,000. 


The Julie M. Barker Ltd., Toronto, Ont., paper. $500,000. John C. More- 
house, William Atwells, Lyle Ramsey. 


Alliance Paper Mills, Merriton, Ont. $3,000,000. William S. Morlock, Bruce 
V. McCrimmon, John G. Middleton. 
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CHEMICALS 


in the 


Dutch East Indies 


By K. R. F. Blokzeijl 
Our East Indian Correspondent 


HE increasing commercial and _ agricultural 
prosperity of the Dutch East Indies during 
years is leading to a substantial improvement 

in the demand for chemicals and fertilizers, especially 
on European-controlled plantations. This is shown, 
among other things, by the fact that total imports 
of chemical manufactures into Java for 1927 amounted 
to 192,558 tons, as against 158,076 tons in 1926. 

Imports of heavy chemicals have all increased 
within the last year, with the exception only of alum 
and acetic acid. The latter chemical, although still 
in use as a coagulating agent in the rubber industry, 
shows a marked decrease in volume during the past 
year, only 69,000 kilos being imported into Java, as 
against 143,000 kilos in 1926. This fall is due to the 
increased use of formic acid, which now occupies a 
rather prominent place in the coagulation of rubber 
latex, and which was imported to the amount of 
766,000 kilos into Java and Belawan (Sumatra). 
Formic acid, however, is said to be by no means a 
perfect coagulant since all possible precautions have 
to be taken in order to protect the iron rollers used in 
rubber factories from too violent corrosive action of 
the acid. On some estates where conditions are less 
favorable prolonged working hours and scanty water- 
supply the wear upon the rollers necessitated a return 
to the use of acetic acid. On the majority of planta- 
tions, however, formic acid, being more economical, 
is generally being applied. 

It is worth mentioning that with some other coag- 
ulants, viz. natrium silico fluoride and magnesium 
silico fluoride, experiments are being made on a large 
scale. Some estates in Sumatra are already able to 
show favorable results when applying these chemicals. 


Fertilizer Imports Increase 


Imports of chemical fertilizers increased from 115, 
076 tons in 1926 to 135,784 tons last year, as far as 
Java is concerned. Mixed fertilizers are chiefly in 
demand, these being made up of nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash. Tobacco estates and rubber plantations 
use sulfate of ammonia extensively, but large quanti- 
ties of this fertilizer are also yearly imported for the sugar 
culture in Java, and in 1927, 125,890 tons were used 
by this island alone, as against 108,162 tons in the 
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previous year. Of the first-mentioned quantity the 
U. S. A. being the chief supplier with 75,463 tons. 
In 1927 also 6,371 tons of super-phosphate and basic 
slag were unloaded in Java. A considerable quantity 
of this manure is used for fertilizing tobacco fields. 

Java remains the principal trading center of the 
islands, but the economic progress of the East Coast 
district of Sumatra has been very rapid in recent years, 
and that advancement was well maintained last year. 
The rubber and tobacco estates in that district con- 
tinue to order large quantities of chemicals and 
fertilizers from abroad and, when final trade figures 
for 1927 are published it will doubtless be found that 
imports have increased as well. 


United States Not a Factor 


It is estimated that the bulk of the fertilizers, 
probably 80 per cent., come from Holland, the re- 
mainder being supplied by Great Britain, Germany, 
and Belgium. Germany supplies chiefly the phos- 
phates, whereas industrial chemicals for use on the 
estates as well as insecticides are mainly supplied by 
England, Germany and Holland. Tenders are called 
in April or May, delivery being made in the following 
autumn or winter. 

Liquid ammonia is used as an anti-coagulant, and 
of the 17,286 kilos imported into Java in 1927, 10,426 
kilos were sent from Holland. In bleaching crepe 
rubber and sheet rubber, sodium bisulfate and pyro- 
sulfate are used and were imported to the amount of 
236,706 kilos in 1927. 

In addition to heavy chemicals, there is also a good 
demand in the Dutch East Indies for refined chem- 
icals, medicines, patent medicinal foods and photo- 
graphic chemicals, also chemicals required for the 
manufacture of aerated waters, syrups and cordials. 

As far as trade in artificial dyes is concerned, 
Germany, as usual, figured last year as the most 
important supplier of aniline and alizarin colors used 
in the battick industry. Owing to the amalgamation 
of German factories, the mutual competition has 
disappeared. Besides the above-mentioned country, 
France and Switzerland also imported these dyes. 
Compared to Germany, however, these imports are 
effected on a moderate scale only. 
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Are Mergers Economically Sound ? 


Probably no other industry in the country today is in 


a better position than the chemical industry to give 


thought to the trend toward merger. 


The Sherman 


Corporation submits the opinions of many leading 


financial minds on the stability of this movement. 


HERE is no doubting that fact the we are in an 

T era of merger and consolidation. The evidence 

is in the newspapers almost every day. Bank- 

ers, Manufacturers, public utilities, department stores, 

jobbers, are seriously considering what merger may 

mean, with particular reference to their own industry 
or business. 

The bringing-together of business units is not new. 
Between 1888 and 1893 there were great industrial 
combinations, and again, between 1897 and 1903. 
Many of these were the so-called production mergers 
in which production monopolies and price control 
were dominating purposes. The working out of these 
purposes in a way that was regarded as inimical to 
public interest led eventually to reaction in the form 
of investigations, “‘trust-busting” and the injection of 
suspicion into the public attitude toward big business. 

Since those days, business has changed. Higher 
ethical standards prevail. Business which has grown 
to giant proportions in the past two decades has done 
so through serving public interest and not through 
exploitation. The merger trend to-day encounters a 
change in public attitude. Generally speaking, big- 
ness has become synonymous not with exploitation 
but with efficiency, improved service and reductions 
in price. “The public be served’”’ has replaced “the 
public be damned” as motive and attitude of large 
enterprises. 


Merger for Distribution 


Whereas the merger of the past eras of consolidation 
sought to control production, to-day’s mergers in 
general aim at a more efficient control of distribution 
in the interest of lower prices and better service to 
consumers. We have, therefore, the modern “‘distribu- 
tion merger.” 

The degree to which businesses have come together 
is illustrated by the fact that in our analysis of the 
first thousand companies listed in Poor’s Manual of 
Industrials two hundred companies, or one out of 
every five, proved to be the result of some form or 
other of consolidation, amalgamation or merger. 

The form of coming-together varies. One company 
purchases one or two other factories outright and 
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these factories are run as branch plants. In another 
case, the securities of one or several companies, have 
been acquired, and are in a holding company. In 
another, plants, products and selling-marketing ma- 
chinery have been merged without disturbing the 
products, and the new merged company functions 
productionwise with the original plants but with a 
co-ordination of selling, financing and management. 
A full picture of the how, the wherefore of the matter 
would require volumes. 

The major fact is that, not only is merger and con- 
solidation happening, but it has happened. 


Factors of Cause 


There are many factors of cause. Among them are: 
Growth of mass production and mass dis- 
tribution; 

Surplus of physical plant—of brick and 
mortar, of machines, of equipment; 
Necessity of meeting the competition of big 
business with adequate financial sinews; 
Changes in methods of distribution, not- 
ably the growth of chain distribution; 

The development of advertising; 

High cost of selling and distribution, con- 
tributing to which high cost are the many 
duplications of effort and expense where 
many competitors are attempting to reach 
the same market; 

The complex character of business itself, 
making it difficult for one or two managing 
executives of a small company to direct ef- 
fectively production, sales, merchandising, 
styling, financing, advertising, ete. 
Changes in the character of the consuming 
public, such as the desire for new styles and 
new things; 

The growth of installment or spaced pay- 
ment selling, with its requirements for finan- 
cial resources on the part of the seller. 

There are other factors. They interlace, and react 
upon one another to such a degree that an accurate 
analysis of the degree to which one factor or another 
has brought merger into the spotlight is most difficult, 
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There is the matter of competition, for example, 
with all of its roots, stems and branches. 

An executive feels he must have more business. 
His plant is running only half or one-third capacity. 
So he shades his price or makes concessions which are 
equivalent to price reduction. Business comes, or 
perhaps it doesn’t. In any event, the price-cutting 
tendency has reached such a point in some lines of 
business that profits just ‘“‘aint.’”’ There are Federal 
laws against “price-fixing” and politicians are as 
scary of anything which bears a semblance to a price 
agreement as an old maid when the lightning flashes 
warning of an impending thunder-storm. How natural 
it is, therefore, for executives to begin to think of 
getting together in a merger or a consolidation; to 
seek the promise of strength and economy held out by 
examples of consolidation. 

Tied up with the competitive situation is the profit 
trend. Everyone knows that the lion’s share of net 
moneys is reported by the big companies, and that 
the making of a net profit is becoming more and more 
difficult if one is small or middle-sized. The fact that 
this generality is, like all generalities, subject to ex- 
ceptions, has not been given such wide publicity, and 
yet there now are and probably always will be small 
manufacturers “sitting pretty’ —getting satisfactory 
business; holding it, and showing a satisfactory return 
in capital invested. 


Big Business in a Big Country 


A fact not taken into account by some observers, 
who see in the growth of big business a trend inimical 
to individual ambition, initiative and independence is 
the tremendous expansion of wealth and of industrial 
activity in America. The following comparisons of 
America to-day with fifty years ago will illustrate 
this fact: 


50 Years Ago To-day 


ae 45 million 118 million 
National Wealth...................... 40 billion 360 billion 
Bank Gepomin...........5.-seienrees 2 billion 52 billion 
Savings deposits.......................- 2 billion 23 billion 


(45 million aecounts) 
Value of manufactured prod- 
cise sistiiceiviean 4 billion 75 billion 
Insurance policies.................... 2 billion 87 billion 
Such growth will mean bigger business in the 
future than in the past. David F. Houston, President 
of Mutual Life, commenting declares that “big 
business will become bigger. Big business of to-day 
is a pigmy compared with what it will be fifty years 
from now. No man had enough imagination fifty years 
ago to picture what business would be to-day, and 
no man to-day has imagination enough to picture 
what it will be fifty years from now. No man with 
whom I have been acquainted has had enough imagin- 
ation to keep up with America in the conduct of his 
business, 
“Big business, it is significant, is less feared than 
the little of thirty years ago and the bigger business of 
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fifty years from now need not be feared if the present 
ethical tendencies of to-day improve as much in the 
next fifty years as they have in the last thirty.”’ 

It hardly seems necessary, in view of such broad 
facts as the above, to’ view the current merger and 
consolidation trend with alarm, forinsofar as some 
mergers are unsound, they carry the seeds of their 
own undoing, and insofar as they are sound, they 
undoubtedly will succeed. 

They will be sound in the degree that the “ins’’ and 
the “outs” of mergers are analyzed and understood, 
and it is in the promotion of such an understanding 
that The Sherman Corporation is making its present 
study. 

As one phase of it, we have conferred with a great 
many bankers and industrialists who have had ex- 
perience with mergers and consolidations, or who 
have been close enough to such experience, to give 
practical opinions and judgments. 

We will present in the balance of this report a digest 
of the facts and opinions from one group of the 
executives canvassed, namely commercial and invest- 
ment bankers. 

Twenty-two states were represented in our investi- 
gation, carried on by interviews and by correspond- 
ence, and material was secured from several hundred 
representative bankers. Naturally, all of that 
material would bulk too large to be included verbatim, 
interesting and valuable as it is. We, therefore, pre- 
sent running excerpts. 

In many cases, we were requested not to use names 
and, to make the material uniform in this regard, we 
have omitted all names. 

“There are too many people in business for them- 
selves,” comments the President of a Chicago Com- 
mercial bank, ‘‘too many little people. They never 
should have been in business for themselves because 
they were not that kind of people. They should 
have been a part of an organization and not the 
organization itself. 


Tends Toward Efficiency 


“It takes many different kinds of qualities to make 
for permanent success in business and very few people 
have them all. A man may be a genius in advertising 
and a failure in service, a wonder producer and a poor 
seller. He may have unusual qualities as an organizer 
and be a poor financier. His judgment may be all 
right in five places and weak in one and, since a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link, he fails to carry 
the load. But combine these various qualities into 


one organization and you have a strong, cohesive 
business unit.” 


The prompt merging of manufacturers and others in 
kindred lines, especially in fields where the possibil- 
ities of marked expansion are distinctly limited, is an 
absolute necessity if American industry is not to see 
the complete disappearance of its narrowing margins, 
in the judgment of the Treasurer of a National In- 
vestment House. “In fields where the opportunities 
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for expansion are still broad,” he says, “the necessity 
is not so apparent. Nevertheless, mounting selling 
costs continue to take an utterly unreasonable toll 
from industry, and intelligent mergers result in lower 
selling costs, better facilities for doing business, lower 
costs to the purchaser, and in increased profit. 

‘‘Widespread advertising, intelligent engineering 
and great distribution should certainly mean some- 
thing more than declining earnings. Sensible mergers 
in my experience answer the questions.” 

A Wilmington bank president considers it only 
common sense when that stores combine, able to buy 
in trail-load lots, and pass the savings on to the pub- 
lic, at the same time furnishing positions for the small 
merchants at salaries larger than their incomes pre- 
viously were, it is a good thing, and this holds true in 
many varied lines. 

“Consolidations or mergers are beneficial,’ he 
declares, ‘‘where the concerns merged are financially 
and economically sound. ‘This reminds me,’ he 
said, “‘of an experience I had years ago, before the 
time of automobiles, when most of us were driving 
horses. In buying a team or pair of horses, the dealer 
or seller was trying to get rid of an unsound horse by 
mating him with a sound one. That would not make 
a sound team by any means and the same thing is the 
case in mergers.” 


Lower Prices to Consumers 


It is the opinion of a leading Boston Investment 
Banker that there is a strong tendency towards co- 
ordinated control in industry and banking, and that 
such mergers will benefit the public. ‘Consolidation 
of capital and the brains to employ it is economic,” 
he observes. 

“Years ago monopolistic control was thought to be 
based on the purpose to control production of com- 
modities and to sell them at prices disadvantageous 
to the ultimate consumer. The modern thought and 
desire of big business are directly opposite. 

“The consolidation of capital creates opportunity 
for centralizing buying power. It enables the various 
corporations consolidated to offer their commodities 
at lower prices—hence, broader use and demand for 
them. The survival of the fittest is an economic 
truth. Many industries to-day are existing only 
through their ability to borrow money from banks, 
and banks in turn resort to the Federal Reserve Bank 
to market their paper. It would be far better for many 
small concerns to step out of business which would 
give opportunity for worthy concerns to exist without 
the competition the little fellow presents and too 
often the little fellow lives by cutting prices, and yet 
continues to borrow money. Of course, there is always 
the possibility of monopoly becoming so tremendously 
large that by its own weight it bursts. It is then that 
the off-shoots can successfully compete with the big 
monopoly.” 

There are many instances where mergers have been 
beneficial not only to the merged corporations but to 
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the public. Other mergers have not been beneficial 
to the general public. Merged institutions have lost a 
very important consideration, according to a Cleve- 
land Banker, and that is in their failure to keep in 
personal contact with the customers who have in a 
large measure been responsible for the upbuilding of 
the business. This is true particularly in banking 
institutions in the smaller cities where the personal 
element enters very largely in the successful handling 
of a business. 

“These have not been, to put it mildly, appreciated 
by those who were largely responsible for the creation 
of separate institutions. This is not so true of in- 
dustrial and railroad companies or other large corpora- 
tions where the personal element cuts a small figure. 

“The good will of the public is responsible for the 
success of most businesses that deal with the public. 
The old Vanderbilt slogan, ‘‘The Public Be Damned” 
has gone out of date; in fact, the public has reversed 
the statement. It is essential for the principal officers 


of merged institutions to keep in personal touch with 
the customers as closely as they could before merging.” 


Certain Conclusions 


Certain reasonable conclusions, it seems, may be 
drawn, bearing upon the current merger trend. We 
present a few such conclusions herewith: 

1. Merger in field of industry, offering limited 
expansion opportunity is economically 
desirable, if the merger is formed soundly 
and thoughtfully and provided with strong, 
capable management; 

Scientific, preliminary analysis of all the 
factors in proposed merger is essential; 
The personal, human equation is the key 
factor in a merger and must be dealt with 
in a way that will assure thorough co- 
operation and unified control of the merged 
companies; 

If a merger’s primary objective is the sale 
of watered stock to innocents, it is eeonom- 
ically and socially subversive; 

The potential advantages to be gained 
from sound merger are to-day more in 
disbribution than production and perhaps 
the factor of greatest possible advantage is 
reduction of selling costs through elimina- 
tion of duplications in salesmen covering 
the same territory. 

Other advantages proven in degree by cases of 

successful merger are: 

Reduction of costs and overheads; reduc- 
tion of prices to the consumer; broadened 
markets; the combination of diversified 
qualities of managerial abilities in a strong, 
cohesive organization; increased diversity 
and strength of financial control; subtrac- 
tion of duplications, whether of production 
equipment, buildings, overheads, selling 
costs, etc.; increased net profits. 
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Manufacture of Tanning 
Extracts as an Improved 





Waste Utilization 


of Sulfite Liquors from 
the Wood Pulp Industry 


By Dr. R. Escourrou 


4 | VHERE are very few indus- 
trial waste products upon 
which such intensive 

study has been expended as sul- 

fite cellulose liquors. The 
problem of their disposal is all 
the more important because the 
amount of liquor produced dur- 
ing manufacture is greater than 
that of the wood pulp. The lat- 
ter amounts to only about one 
half of the dry wood used, the 
other half of the wood passing 
into solution during cooking. 

Originally, the liquor was considered as valueless, 

but as the result of the work which has been carried 

out on the subject, such liquors, or the products made 

therefrom, are now of great technical importance. 
Inthe preparation of wood pulp, two methods are 

used, viz., the soda processand the bisulfite process. 

In the former, the black liquors obtained asa by-product 

could be distilled for the recovery of methyl alcohol, 

acetone, aldehydes, phenols, tar, soaps, ete., but the 
necessity for recovering the soda to be subsequently 
re-causticised rather lessens the importance of isolat- 
ing these materials. In the bisulfite process, the 
wood is treated with solutions of calcium or magnesium 
bisulfite with a certain proportion of free sulfur 
dioxide. Pictet and Tharalsden (Norw. Pat. 43,338 
of 1925 and Fr. Pat. 616229 of 1926) use sulfur 
dioxide alone under pressure. The bisulfite process 
generally can be used with quite a number of woods 
apart from spruce and pine; for according to Ser- 
lachius’ process (Dutch Pat. 27616 of 1924) the ad- 
dition of a small amount of sodium ions to the bisul- 
fite liquor allows the solution of the resins to take 
place. During cooking, it is generally understood 
that the addition of SO, to the lignin molecule takes 
place to form sulfonic acids of uncertain constitu- 
tion. (The structure of the lignin molecule itself has 
not yet been firmly established, although it is thought 
to be a condensation product of coniferyl alcohol, 
possessing an aromatic nucleus and capable of sul- 
fonation). # Other reactions which take place during 
cooking include the hydrolysis of polysaccharides, 
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No waste problem has, as this 
famous authority points out, 
been more studied than this, 
and this modern solution of 
the problem is another pretty 
example of the victory of the 
laboratory over the land, the 
substitution of a chemical for 
natural tanstuffs 
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pentoses and hexoses to give 
soluble sugars. 

The waste liquors thus formed 
have been put to a number of 
uses which are the subject of a 
number of patents. Thus the 
liquor can be fermented for the 
production of alcohol, while an- 
other use is as a binder for the 
manufacture of sand cores for 
foundry work. Again it forms 
the raw material for the manu- 
facture of decolourising carbons 
(Fr. Pat. 485412 of 1917). By 
treating the liquors with polysulfides, brown dyes 
are produced, while on nitration yellow-orange colours 
are formed. MRasser mentions the preparation of a 
detergent from sulfite liquors which can be used for 
wool washing and the extraction of grease. Other 
uses which can be mentioned are the protection of 
fibres during dyeing (Ir. Pat. 538492 of 1921, E. P. 
171981 of 1921), the reduction of chrome salts (1%. P. 
188632 of 1922), the manufacture of acetone by the 
Western Virginia Pulp and Paper Co’s. process and 
finally the manufacture of tanning extracts. 

Although tanning extracts can be made from waste 
sulfite liquors, such extracts cannot be put upon the 
same plane as the natural tanning materials such as 
quebracho, myrobalans, mimosa, etc., but at the same 
time, when properly prepared they do have very 
interesting properties. It is not claimed by manu- 
facturers that they contain tannin, but they do con- 
tain matters absorbable by hide which are capable of 
producing leather. The prejudice against these ex- 
tracts has been mainly on account of the quality of 
the products offered in the past. At present, however, 
it has been said by English tanners that a good sulfite 
extract can be used in the manufacture of certain 
leather with advantage and large quantities are used 
in America, Germany and England. 

There are several methods for preparing suitable 
extracts from the waste liquor and numerous processes 
for purification have been patented, viz., the addition 
of chromium and aluminium salts to the liquor (Ir. 
Pat. 515242 of 1920, Ger. Pat. 420802 of 1921 and 
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U. S. Pat. 1523982 of 1922); treatment with lime 
carbonates of lime, soda or potash (U.S. Pat. 1592 
063 of 1923, ete.); the action of sodium or potassium 
cyanide or sulfur in alkaline solution (Ger. Pat. 
441770 of 1927); the addition of ferric chloride (U. S. 
Pat. 1569578 of 1924); treatment with sufuric 
acid, oxalic acid, lactic acid, butyric acid with sub- 
sequent concentration (Ger. Pat. 183415 of 1905); 
or by the action of chlorine direct on the liquors giving 
rise to halogenated quinone-like substances (Fr. 
Pat. 508894 of 1919). The chlorinated product can 
be again oxidised by such agents as calcium chlorate 
in the presence of hydrochloric acid (Fr. Pat. 533884 
of 1921 or Ger. Pat. 406043 of 1921). According to 
Hilpert chlorine acts by substitution, oxidation and 
condensation with the elimination of several sulfo 
groups and the chlorinated products which are good 
tanning agents are, according to this author, good 
disinfectants. 

Another type of product is that exemplified by the 
Italian product ‘‘Alfa” which is obtained by condens- 
ing the sulfonic acids from the liquors of esparto 
grass with formaldehyde and which is said to be similar 
to a synthetic tannin. Another process evolved is that 
contained in Ger. Pat. 423096 of 1922, in which the 
sulfite cellulose liquors are esterified with aromatic 
sulfochlorides such as p-toluene — sulfochloride. 
Quite a different method consists in the electrolytic 
separation of free ligno-sulfonic acid, this being 
deposited on the anode, while the previously combined 
lime collects at the cathode, the electrodes being sep- 
arated by a diaphragm (Fr. Pat. 519960 of 1918), 
but the cost of the process has prevented its adoption, 
in spite of the fact that the ratio of tan to non-tan 
is in the proportion of 3:1 and the ash content is about 
that of an ordinary vegetable tanning extract. 


Powdered Extracts 


There are two types of cellulose extracts on the 
market (1) powdered extract and (2) liquid extract. 
The solid extracts are prepared simply by concentrat- 
ing the liquor to the desired strength in multiple 
effect vacuum evaporators, the solution having 
previously been purified by one of the methods 
mentioned. As the hot product leaves the evaporator 
it is very viscous, but on cooling it sets to a hard mass 
which is crushed and ground. In an American process, 
to ensure the complete removal of all sulfur dioxide, 
the liquor is atomised and converted into a fine pow- 
der, the weak liquor being sprayed from the top of a 
chamber, while the hot gases enter from the bottom. 
By this quick counter-current system, any unneces- 
sary heating is avoided. The fine powder is collected 
in partitioned chambers or is electrically precipitated 
by the Cottrell process. 

In this powdered form, the extract is certainly more 
convenient for transport and storage and as its hy- 
groscopicity is low, it can be packed in cotton bags 
lined with paraffined paper. It has, however, one 
serious drawback (outside of its high price) and that 
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is, the ratio of tans to non-tans is low, and further, 
lime has to be added to neutralise some of the acidity. 
Thus, lime to the extent of about 10 per cent. is left 
in the extract, which, of course, is unsatisfactory from 
the tanner’s point of view. The powder, too, is rather, 
bulky. For these reasons, solid cellulose extracts are 
steadily falling from favour, so much so, that Amer- 
ican liquid extracts are imported into France. 


Composition of Powdered Extracts 


American French German 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
21: Sa eee ca 30.0 32.2 37.8 
PRINT OR TB Seid) sicle eae «8 eis-s-e 66.7 62.4 55.7 
WOE ais he re oe wees ir 3.3 5.4 6.5 
Acidity as H2S04........... 1.5 ONT 0.6 
JO Re Ey MRE Rn ee eee ot 14.3 12.7 
LUT Ee ee ee ae ie ee ee 9.8 0.6 7.3 
nil in eelution.............. 5.9 6.6 6.4 
Fluorescence in powder. ..... pale violet. yellow. dull violet. 
Fluorescence in solution. ..... deep violet. violet. strong violet. 


Liquid Extracts 


The types of liquid extract are more numerous and, 
although not so widely used in France, they are widely 
used abroad. Condensed sulfonic acids are the 
basis of synthetic tannins and it is to such acids that 
the tanning properties of extracts are attributed. 
Hide substance consists of large molecules of a basic 
character possessing primary amino groups which 
combine with the sulfonic acids to give leather sub- 
stance. The following table shows the composition 
of various cellulose extracts, supplied by the makers 
and analysed by the international method, using B.13 
hide powder: 





Name Non-tans tans Water Ash pH 

Bleich Deka (a)........... 22.1 13.3 64.6 7.8 3.7 
Extrakt Deka (a)......... 37.9 13.9 48.2 106 3.9 
NON ie icine 40k hhies 35.7 13.4 50.9 88 5.3 
re 22.4 12.5 65.1 7.6 2.5 
Garvestoff (b)............. 42.2 10.4 47.4 62 3.9 
ree 27.3 18.1 54.6 9.1 1.9 
Super Spruce (d).......... 28.6 23.9 47.5 3.4 2.0 
WOE HE OD, ook sc cence 37.3 15.6 47.1 7.7 3.8 
48.0 10.7 41.3 14.2 8.3 

Quicktan N (f)........... 21.8 24.7 53.6 2.0 1.8 
ae} ree 26.0 23.1 50.9 1.5 3.0 

“ GQ haiii<cctes Se 21.1 46.8 1.7 4.0 
a ee er eee 27.7 18.2 54.1 10.5 2.3 


(a) German, Deutschen Kolonial Gerb und Farbs. Karlsruhe. 
(b) Norwegian, Garvestoff. 

(c) German, Rophil Extrakt, Waldhof-Mannheim. 

(d) American, Robeson Process Co. 

(e) English, Owens, Liverpool. 

(f) French, Binders International Co. 

(g) German, Byk Guldenwerke. 


Naturally, the analyses will vary a little according 
to slight variations in manufacture. The extracts 
have a tanning value greater than that shown by the 
official analysis and the Freiberg filter method gives 
more exact results (tags 28-30 per cent. and non-tans 
14-16 per cent.) 

The ash content of the extract should be as low as. 
possible as salts hinder the penetration of tannin and 
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at the same time increase the mineral ash content of 
the leather. For heavy leather intended for the French 
army, an ash content greater than 1.6 per cent. would 
not be accepted. Again, a low ash content shows the 
successful elimination of lime from the liquors and, 
as is well-known, lime is fatal in the tanning process, 
where it can arrest all penetration. The ash content 
of chestnut extract is about one per cent and of sul- 
phited quebracho extract 2-3 per cent. The ideal 
figure for a sulfite extract would be of the same order 
as that of ordinary vegetable extracts. 


A slight acidity is necessary to produce the desired 
swelling of the pelt and to aid penetration of the tans. 
but although weak organic acids which will not in- 
jure leather are quite satisfactory, the strong acids, 
such as are often found is synthetic tans are to be 
avoided. The acidity can best be determined by the 
pH value. With regard to this latter, it has been found 
that for a tan liquor of 4-5° Be a pH of 2 is good, while 
for a liquor of 1-2° Be a pH of 4 will ensure good 
penetration. As cellulose extracts are usually used 
in admixture with natural vegetable extracts, a pH 
between 2-3.5 would be permissible. The amount of 
non-tans in these types of extract is comparatively 
high, but even some natural materials are high in this 
constituent, e. g., gambier, where the non-tans often 
exceed the tans. 

In certain cellulose extracts, the high non-tans are 
not due to soda salts as is the case with synthetic tans, 
but to organic substances which are slowly absorbed 
by hide after partial transformation into tans, as has 
been proved by Schultz and Wilson (““The Chemistry 
of Leather Manufacture’”’). The 6-7 per cent. of sugars 
present will also form acid by fermentation and such 
acids are favourable to tannage. A good sulfite 
cellulose extract should be practically free from lime 
and quite free from iron. With the latter present, 
when used in conjunction with chestnut extract a 
greyish colour will be formed on the leather. 


In Germany it is common practice to use sulfite 
cellulose extract for rendering quebracho extract 
soluble and it has been shown that the insoluble 
matter in the quebracho is converted into useful 
soluble tannin. The sulfonic acids present also 
lessen the astringency of the liquor and accelerate the 
penetration of tannin. The very marked colloidal 
properties of cellulose extract permits it being used as 
a dispersing agent for other tannins and at the same 
time protects the latter from oxidation. 





Dnjeprostroj, a Russian syndicate, is said to have an under- 
standing with the I. G. and with German Nitrit-fabrik A. G. 
Company is planning erection of plant for production of calcium 
carbide synthetic acetic acid and methanol. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, secures large 
interest in Malagash Slat Co., operating in Malagash Peninsula, 
Nova Scotia. The British company is particularly interested in 
the commercial development of potash deposits in the locality. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 

















Amyl-alcohol and aldehyde.. +32119 Hamburg, Germany...... Either 

Benzol, coal tarand pitch.... {32117 Paris, France. ........ Agency 

Calcium acetate............ 132118 Hamburg, Germany..... Purchase 

Celluloid film, unwashed, 10 132183 London, England........ Do 
to 20 tons. 

Chemicals, fine. .. 32168 Madras, India........... Agency 

Chemicals, industrial . . 32111 Toronto, Canada........ Do 

ace bedekceneucss we < 32112 [7 Ce pre Do 

Disinfectants, insecticides,... 32109 Potsdam, Germany. . . Do 
and chemical specialties. 

Fertilizers (bones, and sul- {32117 Paris, France ........... Do 


phate of copper, ammonia, 
and iron), and basic slag. 


Insecticides, agricultural . . 32116 Milan, Italy............ Purchase 
Lime, acetate of........... $32228 Hamburg, Germany... . Do 
Paint’ (i ee ere $32117 Paris, France .......... Agency 
Paints, enamels and varnishes 32167 Bombay, India.......... Do 
Paints, pigments, varnishes, 32109 Potsdam, Germany...... Do 
and polishes 
Paints and quick-drying var- *32197 Caracas, Venezuela. .... Purchase 
nishes. 
Paints and varnishes....... +32168 Madras, India........... Agency 
J. ECS eee 732111 Toronto, Canada........ Do 
Rosin, gum and wood....... *32114 Hamburg, Germany..... Do 
Rosin and wood oil......... {zapn0 WME is co Cen o6s.66-awe Do 
yk EARS eS 32227 eae onc cewek« Either 
Varnish gums and waxes.... 132115 Mexico City, Mexico..... Purchase 
Ochre, Peruvian, for linoleum *32309 Liverpool, England..... Hither 
manufacture. 
Phosphate, acid............ #32311 Levis, Canada........... Purchase 
Phosphorus, amorphus, red; *32301 Colima, Mexico.......... Do 
sesquisulphide of phos- 
phorus, and white phos- 
phorus. 
Photographic chemicals... .. *32313 Le ee eae Both 
Rosin, darker varieties... ... *32261 Goteborg, Sweden....... Agency 
Rosin and turpentine, and *32248 Porto Alegre, Brazil... .. Do 
caustic soda. 
a ee *32301 Colima, Mexico......... Purchase 
eee *32261 Goteborg, Sweden....... Agency 
i eae eee +32319 Melbourne, Australia..... Agency. 
Cement, leather, quick-dry- *32353 Keighley, England........ Both. 
ing 
Cements and coatings, water- 32316 Hamburg, Germany....... Purchase. 
proo 
Coal-tar intermediates. ... . +32318 Be ete eee ney es eens Do. 
RR os. bc im bee 85. *32352 Liverpool, England....... Do. 
Paints, roof, asphaltum, and 132316 Hamburg, Germany...... Do. 
acid-resisting. 
WONT S co nati wenseaasar *32336 Venice, Italy ‘ oe Do 
Rosin, turpentine, turpen- 132319 Melbourne, » ST . Agency. 
tine, substitutes, soda ash, 
caustic soda, sodium bicar- 
bonate,and sodium silicate. 
Soda, caustic, white....... 423337 Milan, Italy.......0..... Purchase. 
SRO cis ooo ecels ees *32354 Casablanca, Morocco..... Do. 
Ammonia phosphate, bone dust, *32561 Sao Paulo, Brazil...... Purchase, 
and synthetic urea Six‘ x... 
Bones and hide cuttings. . 132394 Hamburg, Germany Do. 
Chemicals, industrial and. dyes 732538 Mexico ity, Mexico... Agency. 
Enamels and dry colors ...... $32487 Calcutta, India. . Both, 
Flavors and extracts.......... +32538 Mexico City, Mexico.. Agency. 
Insecticides, liquid  ....... *32562 Medan, Sumatra .... Either. 
Paints and varnishes.......... 132438 Havana, sa Agency. 
a ae aia saa is dre b © «oho *32437 Goteborg, Sweden.... Do, 
Rosin and turpentine......... —32436 Hamburg, Germany... Do. 





A concession has been granted to the Malayan Wood Distilla- 
tion (Ltd.), Penang, for the manufacture of acetic acid. A plant 
has been erected at Kranbit, Federated Malay States, where 
timber lands have been acquired. While construction of the plant 
has been delayed by floods it is thought that it is now in opera- 
tion, reports Trade Commissioner Don C. Bliss, Singapore. 


Glidden Co. reports May sales totaling $2,591,963 which com- 
pares with $2,386,938 in May, 1927. For seven months ended 
May 31, 1928, sales totaled $15,081,113 as compared with 
$14,338,212 in corresponding period of last year. 


Robinson Bros. Buffalo Ammonia, Inc., Brooklyn, plans 
erection of one-story addition to plant, reported to cost about 
$90,000 with equipment. 


Old Hickory Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn., purchases 100 
acreg of land upon which it plans to erect plant for manufacture 
of carbon bisulfide. 


Alabama By-Products Corp. Birmingham, offers $987,000 first 
consolidated and refunding six per cent. gold bonds dated Jan. 1, 
1925 and due 1955 at 100 and interest. 


Aluminum Co. of America calls for redemption on Sept. 1, the 
$20,000,000 five per cent. sinking fund debenture bonds dated 
March 1, 1927. 
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ome Abstracts from the 
1928 Institute of Chemistry 


HEMISTRY in agriculture was the main theme 
of the opening week of the Second Annual 
meeting of the Institute of Chemistry, American 

Chemical Society, which is now in session at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Many leading agricultural chemists were among the 
contributors to the weeks discussion and we summarize 
below some of the abstracts which are now available 
for publication. 


C. S. Miner, Miner Laboratories, Chicago 
‘*Furfural’”’ 


The present furfural industry in the United States 
is the outcome of experimental work undertaken with 
an entirely different object in view. In the prepara- 
tion of the popular breakfast food ‘‘Quaker Oats’, 
hundreds of tons of oat hulls are produced as a by- 
product in the milling operation. In spite of the fact 
that these hulls are used to some extent as cattle 
food and occasionally as fuel, immense quantities 
accumulated around the mills. The experimental 
work mentioned was originally undertaken with the 
object of increasing the food value of the oat hull. 
Various methods of chemical treatment were studied 
one after another until the acid treatment was tried. 
Then came the discovery; furfural was formed in 
appreciable quantities. Subsequent investigation 
showed oat hulls to be eminently suitable for the 
production of the compound. Persistent research 
has made it possible to produce furfural at a sufficient- 
ly low cost to make it the cheapest aldehyde on the 
market. 

Furfural is very active chemically, is a solvent of 
wide application, and many properties 
tending to give it commercial value. It is at present 
being used very extensively in the manufacture of 
synthetic resins and moulding compounds. Recently 
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a light sensitive furfural resin has been produced which 
is used in the preparation of printing plates. 

Because of its germicidal properties and also its 
fungicidal properties furfural is finding application in 
the preventing of fermentation in glues and dextrin 
pastes, as well as in the preparation of disinfectants 
and deodorizers. Some derivatives of furfural are 
being used as seed disinfectants and furfural itself 
is used in the preparation of tree wound dressings. 

Research men are constantly working with furfural 
and its derivatives and undreamed of uses for them are 
found every day. 

The annual crops furnish an almost inexhaustible, 
relatively cheap supply of raw material for the produc- 
tion of furfural and as it is a highly reactive com- 
pound capable of functioning as the raw material for 
a wide range of chemical manufacturing processes, 
it may well form the basis of a branch of American 
chemical industry comparable in importance to the 
coal tar industry in Germany. 


H. E. Barnard, Indianapolis 
‘*The Food Supply of the Future’’ 


Any discussion of the world’s future food supply 
must be confined to definite limits. If by the future 
we mean the few hundred or thousand years in which 
the human family, as we know it, will continue to eat 
the types of animal and vegatable food on which it 
has grown strong during the counted years of man’s 
history, the problem assumes one form; but if we 
project this human race hundreds of thousands of 
years into the future, the discussion will necessarily 
deal with different sets of conditions, productive of 
vastly different results. By what right do we assume 
that a million years from now man will be the same 
kind of organism he is to-day ? He may live different- 
ly, he will certainly eat differently. The taste of 
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good bread and meat may have been forgotten for 
ages, but his metabolic processes will go on converting 
elementary substances into body heat and human 
energy just as satisfactorily as to-day. 

The world population is not so much dependent 
upon the availability of a food supply as of standing 
room. If the curve showing the increase of population 
does not flatten out at a date no farther ahead than 
the Battle of Hastings or the drafting of the Magna 
Charta lies behind us, there will be hardly more than 
a square yard of arable land per person. Obviously 
then the food supply of the future, whether it be 
synthesized in the laboratory, produced under a 
highly intensified system of agriculture, or netted 
from the pastures of the sea, will not be limited by the 
ability to secure it by a simple application of the law 
that two objects cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time. 

The sociologist and economist study the Malthusian 
doctrine very differently from the chemist. They 
would limit world population to the number of people 
who can live happily and comfortably under the best 
living conditions to-day. The chemist is not so much 
interested in ideal living conditions as in applying 
scientific law to do the work of the world, no matter 
whether it is concerned with shelter or food or comfort. 
The chemist is impatient when he hears the Malthus- 
ian doctrine discussed in terms of wheat acreage, or 
sugars, or fats, for he is confident that when the fertile 
acres of the earth do not produce crops sufficient for 
man’s needs he can cynthesize them in his laboratory. 
Indeed he is already doing it. When the need comes 
the chemist will convert the light of the sun and the 
nitrogen of the air into food for the human family. 
Thirty men working in a factory the size of a city 
block can produce in the form of yeast as much food 
as 1000 men tilling 57,000 acres under ordinary agri- 
cultural conditions. To the chemist the Malthusian 
doctrine is but the sad reflection of a pessimistic world. 


George M. Rommel, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
‘‘Cellulose Resources on American Farms’”’ 


If everything which is produced on the farm could 
be turned into profit, there would be no farm problem. 

The livestock farmer is more successful financially 
than the one who depends on only one single outlet 
for his productivity, such as grain alone or cotton 
alone. He may be a producer of milk or hogs, or fat 
cattle as a specialty, but he is also a producer of hay 
and grain, marketing them through his livestock. 

The single-crop farmer, on the other hand, incurs 
a year’s outlay of expense in the production of a crop 
less than half of which he can utilize or find a market 
for, directly or indirectly. 

For every pound of corn grown, about 11% pounds 
of corn stover (stalk, leaves, husks and tassel) are 
produced. For every pound of wheat harvested and 
threshed, there may be as much as two pounds or 
more of straw. In growing a crop of cotton, the weight 
of stalks, leaves and burrs is two or three times as 
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great as that of the seed cotton, the lint and cotton- 
seed comprising the only marketable part of the cotton 
crop. 

The wastes on fruit and vegetable farms are relative- 
ly unimportant. The weight of leaves is small and 
goes back into the soil; no straw or stalks have to be 
disposed of. The waste from pruning is more than 
made up in the larger crops of fruit and finer quality 
which follow intelligent pruning. The truck farmer 
sells his vegetables, tops and all, or, if he cuts the tops 
off, leaves a waste behind on the farm which repre- 
sents only a small proportion of the total weight 
produced. 

It is obvious that, if all the wastes produced on 
farms in the Mississippi Valley should be fed to live- 
stock, the market for animal product swould be over- 
supplied. The manufacture of these wastes into 
industrial products such as wall-board, insulating 
board, cellulose pulp and chemical products therefore 
looms up as a possible industrial development of the 
near future. 

Careful consideration must be given these questions: 

1. How much is the available tonnage in a given 

area ? 

2. How much will it cost the manufacturer to 

assemble them, and what is it worth to the 
farmer to let them go ? 


3. How do the costs of these raw materials com- 
pare with that of wood ? 


4. How may the resulting products compare with 
those from competitive raw materials such as 
wood, in conversion costs, yields of by-products 
in manufacturing and quality of finished 
product ? 


Prof. O. R. Sweeney, Iowa State College 


The Corn Belt as scientists see it is a vast sponge 
for the absorption of heat units from the sun. These 
units are stored in chemical compounds from which 
experts later may extract power as needed and material 
products for a decentralized industrial system, with 
the abolition of high costs of distribution and con- 
gestion of population. 

There is no such sun energy trap as in the Corn 
Belt anywhere else on earth, certainly not where the 
white man can live and thrive. American industrialism 
should be located here, where food for men and 
eventually constantly renewed energy for man’s 
machines is on tap. The concentration of a vast 
population on the seaboard is uneconomic. The over- 
head cost of maintaining such a great mass of people 
within fifty miles of the City Hall on Manhattan 
Island, is becoming unbearable, and Los Angeles 
already shivers, despite climatic advantages, at the 
prospect of coming thirst. 

In the Corn Belt every year hundreds of millions 
of tons of industrial raw materials go to waste because 
of the lop-sided location and overcentralization of 
industries. 
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All told, in corn stalks, corn cobs, oat chaff, cotton- 
seed hulls, peanut hulls, straw and other such waste, 
full of the pliant cellulose, from which chemistry can 
make some 30,000 known industrial products already, 
there is an annual output of 1,000,000,000 tons of 
unused raw stuffs, equivalent to twice our annual 
tonnage of soft coal. 


That waste contains the heat units for which we 
mine coal. For instance, every 100 pounds of corn- 
cobs contain twenty-four pounds of furfural, a liquid 
running 7,000 thermal units per pound, capable of 
taking the job of gasoline, if ever the oil wells run dry. 


Not yet cheap enough for fuel, furfural commercially 
produced at nine cents a pound from the oat chaff is in 
such demand for its many uses as a solvent, preserva- 
tive, etc., that constant expansion of production is in 
progress. 

Such an industrial checkerboard would not only give 
the farmer a market for a billion tons of present 
waste, but would give him steady employment and 
create at his gates a vastly enlarged market. 

At present people move to the cities to find work in 
the factories. Entrepreneurs locate factories in the 
cities because the people that will run the factories are 
there. This process is like a dot chasing his tail. 

That the chemical conversion of farm waste will give 
the coal barons something to think about is evident. 
Practically all the synthetic products now made from 
coal tar and other distillates of coal in the manufacture 
of by-product coke can be obtained from farm waste. 


Chemists have stuck their heads too long in the tar 
barrel. 


Dr. Chas. A. Brown, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Dept. of Agriculture 


The millions of dollars of loss which result to agri- 
culture, and to the industries which utilize the 
products of agriculture, from spontaneous combustion, 
dust explosions and similar hazards have opened an 
important sphere of usefullness to the agricultural 
chemist. 

The engineers of the Department of 
Agriculture by devising improved appliances foe 
eliminating dust from threshing machines, grain 
elevators, and other establishments, for removing 
static electricity as a cause of ignition and for pre- 
venting by the use of inert gas the explosions which 
originate in attrition mills, have greatly reduced the 
losses brom these causes. 

With the changing habits in food and dress of the 
American people there is need of a readjustment in 
the uses which are made of agricultural products. 
The per capita consumption of meat and bread has 
diminished during the past quarter of a century while 
that of vegetables and sugar has increased. 

Changes in style have reduced the per capita 
demand for cotton in clothing and other instances can 
be cited of a similar character. Reductions in the 
use of agricultural materials in one direction, neces- 
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sitate an expansion of used in another unless there is 
to be a curtailment in production. 

By devising improved methods of utilization chem- 
istry is now playing a role of increasing importance in 
creating new markets for agricultural products. 

Each farm of the United States is a chemical 
factory in which sunlight, water, carbon dioxide, and 
various inorganic salts are the raw materials, the 
operations of plant and animal life the chemical - 
processes, and the products of the farm, such as grain, 
fruit, vegetables, cotton, sugar, poultry, milk, wool, 
meat, hides, etc., the final output. 

In comparison with the infinitely varied and 
complex processes of plant and animal chemistry the 
operations of an industrial chemical factory, such as 
the manufacture of sulfuric acid or sodium carbonate, 
are relatively simple. 

We have only to reflect upon the very incomplete 
state of our knowledge concerning the chemistry of 
cellulose, lignin, starch, proteins, vitamins and the 
numerous other constituents of crops and animals, 
or concerning some of the more common processes of 
plant and animal life, such as photosynthesis or the 
production of milk in the lacteal gland, in order to 
realize the immense uncovered distance which agri- 
cultural chemistry has yet to travel. 

Two fundamental principles, which agricultural 
chemistry has discovered in the one and a half cen- 
turies of its existence, are the law of the minium and 
the law of diminishing returns. But these are general 
laws which apply as much to industry as to agriculture. 
The last bushel in the yield of wheat and the last 
pound in the weight of a fattened steer cost the most 
to produce, similarly the last residue of impurities 
in a crystallizing salt and the last traces of gold in an 
ore are relatively the most expensive to remove. 

The laws of the same chemistry and of the same 
economics are operative in both agriculture and in- 
dustry. If these laws are given equal play in each 
instance, we may expect the same equally beneficial 
results. But if the equal operation of these laws is 
interfered with, either in the one case or in the other, 
grave disturbances result. The agricultural chemist 
must become more and more a student of economics. 

There is a growing realization among the general 
public of the great importance of agricultural chemical 
research to the public welfare. 





Cresylic Acid Imports into the United States increased during 
1927, when there were entered for consumption 9,136,615 pounds, 
valued at $567,802, as compared with 5,702,740 pounds having 
a value of $331,550 in 1926, and 2,163,557 pounds in 1925 with 
a value of $122,742. Imports of ‘“metacresol, orthocresol and 
paracresol, purity less than 90 per cent.’’ rose in 1927 to 174,094 
pounds valued at $35,054, an increase of 65 per cent. over the 
preceding year when 105,238 pounds, valued at $15,040, were 
brought in, and five times as much as in 1925 when 34,874 pounds 
were entered for consumption with a value of $5,741. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., plans erection 
of one-story addition to plant reported to cost more than $65,000. 
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Second Institute of Chemistry 
Convenes at Northwestern Univ. 


Session will Continue Until August 18—Sir James Irvine 
Among Foreign Visitors in Attendance—First Week 
Devoted to Chemistry in Agriculture—Radio Broad- 
casts Some Speeches. 


Institute of Chemistry, American Chemical Society, opens its 
second annual session at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., July 23. The session is to continue for four weeks, con- 
cluding on August 18. 

On Monday, July 23, the session opened with addresses of 
welcome by Walter Dill Scott, president, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; S. W. Parr, president, American Chemical Society; Charles 
L. Parsons, secretary, American Chemical Society; H. E. Howe, 
director, A. C. 8S. News Service; B. B. Freud, chairman, Chicago 
section, A. C. S.; and Frank C. Whitmore, director, A. C. S. 
Institute. This was followed by a general conference on “Survey 
of Past and Present Uses of Agricultural Products Other than for 
Food and Clothing”. Discussion was lead by G. M. Rommel, 
Department of Agriculture; O. R. Sweeney, lowa State College; 
H. G. Knight, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; and Umberto 
Pomilio, Naples, Italy. The following lectured during the day: 
H. N. Holmes, Oberlin College, on ‘(General Survey of Colloids’’; 
A. 1. Kendall, Northwestern University, on “Outline of Bacterial 
Metabolism”; V. K. La Mer on ‘Debye-Huckel Theory of 
Electrolytes’; and C. A. Browne, on ‘Some Relations of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry to National Prosperity’’. 

The general conference on the second day was devoted to 
“The Utilization of Corn Grain Other than for Food and Cloth- 
ing’’, and was lead by C. L. Gabriel, Commercial Solvents Corp. 
and H. T. Herrick, Department of Agriculture. There was also 
round table discussion, lead by Gerald L. Wendt, Pennsylvania 
State College, on ‘Effective Utilization of Research’. Lecturers 
of the day included F. C. Whitmore, Northwestern University, 
on “The Elementary Chemistry Cost”; H. N. Holmes, on 
“Solvated Colloids” and ‘Organization of Four-Year Course in 
Chemistry”; A. I. Kendall, on “Nitrogen Metabolism of Bac- 
teria; Gukbrand Lunde, University of Oslo, Norway, on “The 
geochemistry and Circulation of Iodine in Nature’; and Sir 
James Irvine, University of St. Andrews, Scotland, on ‘Influence 
of Chemistry in Modern Civilization’”’. 

The general conference on July 25, was on the subject of 
“Industrial Uses of Various Corn Wastes’, and was directed by 
W. E. Emley, Bureau of Standards; O. R. Sweeney, Iowa State 
College; and James Slayter, Kalkite Co. Lecturers included 
W. T. Read, Texas Agricultural College, on ‘‘(Manufacture of 
Sulfuric Acid’; H. N. Homes on “Soaps” and ‘‘Research Attitudet 
of Mind for Freshmen’; V. K. La Mer on “The Dialetic Con- 
stant’’; A. I. Kendall on “Carbon Metabolism of Bacteria’’ and 
Harry A. Curtis, Yale University, on ““World Nitrogen Situation”. 

On July 26, the round table discussion on ‘Research’ lead by 
Gerald Wendt was continued. ‘Utilization of Hulls and Straws” 
formed the subject for the general conference lead by C. S. Miner, 
Miner Laboratories; and W. F. Emeley, Bureau of Standards. 
Lectures included W. T. Read on ‘‘Nitrogen Fixation’; H. N. 
Holmes on ‘‘Emulsions”’ and ‘“The Gifted Student in Chemistry”’; 
A. I. Kendall on “Action of Bacteria on Sugars”; B.S. Hopkins, 
University of Illinois, on “Elements Known to the Ancients” 
and H. E. Barnard, on “The Food Supply of the Future’. 

Sir James Irvine lead the round table discussion Friday. 
The subject was ‘‘The Chemistry of Cellulose’. The general 
conference was on “Cellulose in Relation to Agriculture” and 
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those participating were A. W. Schorger, Burgess Laboratories; 
L. F. Hawley, Forest Products Laboratories; G. A. Wichter, The 
Brown Co.; R. L. Stern and J. K. Speicher, Hercules Powder Co.; 
and Van L. Bohnson, du Pont Rayon Co. Lectures included 
W. T. Read on “Industrial Chemistry of Water’; H. N. Holmes 
on “Absorption of Gases” and “Lecture Style’; A. I. Kendall 
on “General Survey of Commercial Fermentations”’; G. J. 
Esselen, Jr., “Cellulose In Industry”; E. C. Lathrop, Celotex 
Co., on “Cellulose’’; B. S. Hopkins on ‘‘Elements Discovered by 
early Scientific Workers”; V. K. La Mer on ‘‘New Concepts of 
Acids and Bases’; and R. W. Thatcher, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, on “Development of Agricultural Research’. 

The two general conferences were held July 28. The first 
dealt with ‘Research on Agricultural Products” and was lead by 
H. G. Knight, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. The second was 
on ‘Agriculture and Commodity Competition’’ and was lead by 
Harrison E. Howe, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Lectures included W. T. Read on “Hydrocarbons”; H. N. Holmes 
on ‘Absorption of Liquids” and ‘“‘Welfare of the Staff’; A. J. 
Walcott, Northwestern University, on ‘Crystallography Usefull 
to Chemists”; A. I. Kendall, on “Bacteriology”; B. 8S. Hopkins 
on “Discovery of Oxygen”; and G. J. Esselen, Jr., on ‘Relation 
of Cellulose to Civilization”. 

Those who lectured Monday, July 30, included H. N. Holmes 
on “Teaching Colloid Chemistry”; V. K. La Mer on “The Salt- 
ing-Out Effect’; W. T. Read on “Applied Electrochemistry”; 
J. G. Lipman, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, on 
“Plant Nutrition”; W. T. Read on “Unit Chemical Engineering 
Operations” and W. L. Kendall on “Some Aspects of Anaphy- 
laxis’’. 

In addition, the program included visits to nearby industrial 
plants, motion pictures of various industries and processes in- 
volving chemistry, mixers, garden parties, and other social 
functions. Many of the lectures were broadcast through station 
SCX. 





Economic Symposium on Nitrate 
a Feature of Fall A. C. S. Meeting 


First meeting of Economic Section, American Chemical Society, 
will be held in conjuntion with the Fall meeting of the Society 
at Swampscott, Mass., the week beginning Monday, September 
10th. 

The economic section meeting will be conducted Wednesday, 
September 12 and will consist of an economic symposium on 
nitrogen. The committee has gathered together an impressive 
group of speakers to discuss this subject of paramount im- 
portance to the industry. The speakers and the topics which 
they will discuss are: Jasper E. Crane, president, Lazotte, Inc. 
“The New Place of nitrogen in Chemical Elements’; E. M. 
Allen, president, Mathieson Alkali Works, ‘Synthetic Ammonia” ; 
H. R. Bates, manager, Manufacturing Dept., International 
Agricultural Corp., “Economic Relationship between Nitrogen 
and Fertilizers’; Chas. J. Ramsburgh, vice-president, Koppers 
Co., ‘‘Nitrogen By-Products” and Dr. Walter S. Landis, vice- 
president, American Cyanimid Co., “The International Nitrogen 
Problem”’. 

Committee in charge of the symposium consists of E. M. 
Allen, John E. Teeple, Walter Teagle, president, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, John J. Watson, president, International 
Agricultural Corp, Dr. McKay, International Nickel Co., chair- 
man Industrial Division, American Chemical Society, under 
whose auspicies the symposium will be held, and Williams 
Haynes, publisher, CoeEMIcAL MARKETS, chairman of the section. 
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Carson W. Simms severs connection with lacquer research 
laboratory, Commercial Solvents Corp. Associated with G. N. 
Maxwell, he has organized the Wabash Products Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., to produce lacquers for the automobile and furniture 
industries as well as various industrial specialties. 


Daniel S. Green, vice-president, Henry Heil Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, dies at his home in that city July 17, aged 69. He 
entered the employ of the company forty-four years ago as a 
clerk, later became its secretary, and after the death of Henry 
Heil was made vice-president. 


Mrs. Margie A. Smith, widow of the late Dr. Edgar Fahs 
Smith, presents his collection of chemical memorabilia to the 
University of Pennsylvania. The collection will be known as 
“The Edgar Fahs Smith Memorial Collection in Historical 
Chemistry.” 


Sir James Irvine, principal and vice-chancellor, St. Andrews 
University of Scotland, in an interview at the Institute of Chem- 
istry meeting at Evanston, Ill., advises that the United States 
continue to develop poisonous gases for chemical warfare. 


Allan Brown, Bakelite Corp., is elected vice-president, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Association. Among the directors 
for 1929 are D. J. Benoliel, International Chemical Co., and 
C. B. Smith, American Tar Products Co. 


Grant B. Shipley, chairman of the board and president, Amer- 
ican Mond Nickel Co., Pittsburgh, and president, Century Wood 
Preserving Co., Pittsburgh, is elected a director of Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd., England and Canada. 


Charles F. Guignanon, for past ten years New York manager, 
Gillican-Chipley Co., naval stores, New Orleans, will in the 
future operate under his own name as sales agent for that com- 
pany in the same territory. 


Henry G. Perry, for many years associated with Cook, Swan 
& Young Corp., New York, becomes manager of the oil depart- 
ment, Irving R. Boody & Co., Inc., also of New York. 


Herbert B. Johnson, formerly engaged in research work, 
engineering and sales management at Arlington, Mass., becomes 
associated with American Cyanamid Co., New York. 


John J. Raskob, vice-president and member of the finance 
committee, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., is appointed 
chairman, Democratic National Committee. 


Horace W. Davis, president, Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, 
N. Y., is in the City Hospital there, suffering from erysipelas. 


EK. T. Eichelberger is elected treasurer, Standard Wholesale 
Phosphate & Acid Works, succeeding L. J. Blakey, resigned. 


O. A. Hasse, executive vice-president and director, Glidden Co., 
resigns to become associated with Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Martin A. Towle, long associated with Peter B. Bradley, com- 
mercial fertilizers, Boston, dies July 31, at Hull, Mass. 


L. W. Ryan is appointed director of research of the new labor- 
atory of Titanium Pigment Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Robert Kunze, co-director, N. V. Potash Export My., New 
York, sails for Europe, July 14. 
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Union Carbide Buys Acheson Graphite; 
Atchison Smith Retained as President 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. concludes agreement under 
which it will acquire all the common stock of Acheson Graphite 
Corp. in exchange for shares of its own stock. All holders of the 
common stock have signed this agreement and the exchange 
will probably take place within the next thirty days. 

The Acheson company owns a manufacturing plant at Niagara 
Falls with an annual output of about 45,000,000 pounds of 
graphite in powdered and electrode form. Stock capitalization 
consists of $1,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
and 250,000 shares of no par common. This business has been 
in successful operation for the past thirty years and was started 
by Dr. Edward G. Acheson at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and its 
products are widely sold in both domestic and foreign markets. 

Management and policies of Acheson Graphite Corp. will, in 
the main, continue as heretofore. Atchison Smith, president 
Acheson Graphite Corp., is to remain as president and Dr. 
Edward G. Acheson, inventor and founder of the company, will 
be chairman of the board. 





Mumford Leaves Commercial Solvents 


Philip G. Mumford announces retirement, to take effect 
September 1, as president, Commercial Solvents Corp., after 
serving for past six years. Although he plans to continue his 
connection with the Solvents company as vice-chairman, board 
of directors, he will devote most of his attention to banking and 
on October 1 will become a general partner of William Schall & 
Co., with whom he has been associated as special partner for 
over a year. 

His duties with Commercial Solvents will be taken over by 
William D. Ticknor, chairman, who was president in 1922 before 
Mr. Mumford was named. 





United States Tariff Commission holds preliminary hearing, 
July 25, in Washington, on application of Royal Baking Powder 
Co., New York, for increased tariff duties on cream of tartar and 
tartaric acid. Exchange of briefs took place between interested 
parties August 6, and September 17 has been fixed as date for 
final briefs. American producers represented were, in addition 
to Royal Baking Powder Co., Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
Cleveland; American Cream of Tartar Co., San Francisco; and 
Charles Pfizer & Co., New York. William Neuberg, New York 
agent for German and Italian producers, and Joseph L. Warner, 
purchasing agent, Bristol-Meyers Co., a large consumer, testified 
against an increase in tariff. 


It is reported that the Chilean Government and the Nitrate 
Producers’ Association are trying to devise some selling scheme 
which will eliminate the rate-cutting competition in consuming 
markets between consigning producers and importers that has 
been the feature during the last few months, and which by 
continually falling prices and resultant losses has caused many 
of the distributors to lose interest in the commodity. Another 
report states the Government has requested the Producers’ 
Association to prepare and submit within 30 days a scheme for 
the centralization of sales which will include both producers and 
importers. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., subsidiary of Standard Wholesale 
Phosphate & Acid Works, Baltimore, operating plant at Wil- 
liamston, N. C., plans construction of second unit at Williamston 
with 11,000 tons storage capacity. 


Board of Health, City of New York, rescinds order issued 
October 30, 1924, prohibiting sale of ethyl gasoline in that city 
until an investigation had proved that its use was not harmful 
to human life. 
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Brundage Appointed Sales Manager 
By Solvay To Succeed H. G. Carrell 


E. F. Brundage, formerly assistant sales manager, is appointed 
sales manager, Solvay Sales Corp., New York, to succeed the 
late H. G. Carrell. He also succeeds Mr. Carrell as vice-president, 
United States Alkali Export Association. 

Mr. Brundage is a graduate of Worcester Institute of Tech- 
nology, graduating in 1904 with the degree of A. B. The next five 
years were spent as a chemist with the American Smelting & 
Refining Corp. In 1909, he left to become associated with the 
General Chemical Co., first as superintendant of the Baltimore 
plant and later in charge of Southern sales, with headquarters in 
Baltimore. In 1922, he became assistant sales manager, Solvay 
Sales Corp., from which position he was promoted to that of 
sales manager at Mr. Carrell’s death. 





Amer. Linseed Sells Linseed Business 


Directors of American Linseed Co. approved the sale of its 
active linseed properties and its inventories by the sale of one- 
half to Spencer Kellogg & Sons and one-half to Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. Each of these companies will operate the properties 
purchased for its own account from and after July 14, 1928, 
and the American Linseed Co. as a corporation has definitely 
gone out of the linseed oil business as of the above mentioned date. 

American Linseed Co. carried its plants on its books at approx- 
imately $4,695,000. Properties were located in Staten Island, 
N. Y., Buffalo, Boston, Chicago and St. Paul, and are equipped 
to crush about 5,000,000 bushels of linseed annually. 





W. R. Grace & Co., Inc., New York, opens a nitrate of soda 
sales office in Baltimore under management of William C. 
Geoghegan. The latter is well known in the fertilizer trade. 
He was manager of the New Orleans office of the German Kali 
Works, from 1909 until the war. He then became associated with 
the Hubbard Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, and in 1923 became man- 
ager of the Baltimore office of the Potash Importing Corp., until 
July 1 when he became associated with W. R. Grace & Co. 


Industrial Alcohol Institute announces that combined in- 
ventories of all members on June 30, 1928 amounted to 9,438,496 
wine gallons, or 4, 589,717 gallons, or 48 per cent. less than on the 
corresponding date of last year. Members of this Institute, 
fourteen in number, with combined capitalization in excess of 
$100,000,000 are producing 97 per cent. of the 85,000,000 gallons 


of industrial alcohol set as a maximum for production during 
1928. 


Hooker Electro-Chemical Co., New York, begins construction 
of $1,000,000 plant at Tacoma, Wash. New plant will be the 
Northwest branch of the Hooker company. Original operations 
of the plant will probably be limited to manufacture of caustic 
soda and liquid chlorine, but its construction is being planned 
along such lines that expansion into other fields will be possible 
as soon as justified by market conditions. 


Chemical Division, United States Tariff Commission adds 
following chemists to its staff: Harold F. Shattuck, formerly 
with Monsanto Chemical Works and Dow Chemical Co.; George 
M. Cunningham; and Prof. E. E. Stanford, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 


Cornstalk Products Co., Danville, Ill., produces first commer- 
cialy usedp aper made from the pulp of corn stalks which is to be 
seen in George M. Rommel’s book, ‘Farm Products in Industry”, 


published July 25 by Rae D. Henkle Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., announced new acid 
black, National Buffalo Black GRF Conc. 
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United States Gypsum Co. purchases 32-acre site at East 
Chicago Ind., on which it will erect a gypsum factory, one of 
four planned by the company. at water ports. Total cost of the 
project was not disclosed, but price paid for site was reported at 
$170,000. Other water port plants in process of construction, or 
soon to be started, are at Boston, Philadelphia and Detroit. 


National Oil & Supply Co., Newark, suffers slight damage in 
storm, July 10, at which time the three-story office building at 
the plant was struck by lightning, setting fire to the roof and 
sending about 100 employees into the street. The blaze was 
extinguished with but slight damage by firemen and the rain 
which accompanied the storm. 


Monsanto Chemical Works purchases additional property 
immediately south of present plant in St. Louis to provide for 
future expansion of fine and medicinal chemical manufacturing 
plant. 


Brown Linseed Corp., Port Richmond, Staten Island, recently 
formed by G. W. Brown, former plant manager, Arther-Daniels- 
Midland Co., begins production of linseed oil August 1. 


Plant of Cream of Tartar Co. of Australia is reported to be in 
operation at Granville. A monthly production of 100 tons each 
of tartaric acid and cream of tartar is planned. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., concludes agreement, 
with government of Nova Scotia by which the company will 
investigate potash deposits in the province. 


Le Roy Salt Co., Le Roy, N. Y., merges with Watkins Salt 
Co., Watkins Glen, N. Y., and hereafter business will be carried 
on under name of latter company. 


Barrett Co., New York, is appointed sales agent for the 
anhydrous ammonia to be produced at Hopewell, Va., plant of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


D. H. Litter & Co., Inc., New York, now represents the 
Louisiana Pine Products Co., Shreveport, La., on pine tar and 
pine tar oil. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., publishes il- 
lustrated booklet containing descriptive survey of plant and 
operations. 


Proctor & Gamble Soap Co. is rumored to have leased the plant 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., occupied by the National Aniline Co. 
during the World War. 


Washington Chemical Corp., Washington, D. C., announces 
appointment of M. J. Blanke as general sales and advertising 
manager. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York, acquires all assets of Ohio 
Oxygen Co., with oxygen manufacturing plant at Niles, Ohio. 


Marley Chemical Co. leases one-story building in Jersey City, 
N. J., formerly occupied by Motive Parts Corp. 


American Cyanamid Co. places an order for 20 hopper cars 
with the General American Tank Car Corp. 


Rossville Co., Ine., announces removal to new quarters at 
68-35 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Missouri-Kansas Zine Corp. acquires Kansas Zine Mills Corp. 
of Missouri. 
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Etman Joins J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 


Louis D. Etman, formerly assistant manager, Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten Co., New York, becomes associated with J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. He was born in New 

Lebanon, N. Y., July 30, 1878 
and is well known in the drug 
and chemical trade, having been 
connected with it ever since his 
graduation from high school. 
His first business experience was 
gained in the retail drug store of 
R. E. Willard & Son, Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he spent ten years. 
For the next eleven years he was 
salesman for Schieffelin & Co., 
New York. He left the latter 
company to become assistant 
manager in charge of the export 
department of Powers - Weight- 
man-Rosengarten Co., in which 
capacity he again spent eleven 
years. He is a member of the Masonic Fraternity and of the 
Drug & Chemical Club, New York. 





Canadian imports of aniline and other coal tar dyes during 
1927 showed a gain both in quantity and value. Shipments from 
the United Kingdom and France were somewhat less, but this 
loss was more than offset by increased imports from the United 
States, Germany and Switzerland. Imports of coal tar base or 
salt, including such products as beta-naphthol and sulfur colors 
from the United States, dropped to about one-half the quantity 
imported in 1926, but the total value did not show such a great 
diminution; imports from Germany increased about five times. 
There was a gain in the quantity of camwood and sumac and 
its extracts and a slight drop in the value of imports, indicating 
lower prices. Chemical compounds for dyeing and tanning were 
imported in larger quantities. 


Piedmont section, American Association of Textile Colorists 
and Chemists, holds summer meeting at George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C., July 21. Among the speakers were 
Carl C. Poindexter, Chatham Manufacturing Co., on “Dyeing 
and Finishing of Woolen Blankets’; Burton F. Mitchell, Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co., “Preparation of Yarn for the 
Knitter’; Prof. Thomas Nelson, N. C. State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, ‘‘Research and Testing’; and Robert W. 
Griffith, Champion Fibre Co., on ‘‘The Forest and Industry”’. 


Imports of butanol into the United States for the past six 
years have been as follows: 1922, 7 lbs. valued at $5; 1923, 
9,699,112 lbs., valued at $186,352; 1924, 404,882 Ibs., valued at 
$97,861; 1925, 2,512,092 lbs., valued at $392,770; 1926, 205,317 
Ibs., valued at $33,237; and 1927, 31,751 lbs., valued at $5,569. 


Northwest Fertilizer Association is organized July 12 at 
Vancouver, B. C. Officers are president, Frank Leckenby, Chas. 
H. Lilly Co., Seattle; vice-president, Walter Ray, P. Burns & 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver; and secretary-treasurer, Mac Taylor, 
Magnolia Fertilizer Co., Seattle. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, announces a 
program of fourteen research studies in coal mining and metal- 
lurgy during 1928-29. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Co. announces that first unit of its 
atmospheric nitrogen plant at Hopewell, Va., will be completed 
by January 1. 


American Manganese Producers Association will hold annual 
meeting at Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., September 10 
and 11. 
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German Nitrogen Prices Are 
Practically Unchanged This Year 


German Nitrogen Syndicate has announced its prices for 
synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers, effective on July 1, 1928 for the 
next fertilizer year, which runs from July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1929. 

Prices remained practically unchanged with a few slight ex- 
ceptions. Ammonium sulfate and the other fertilizers placed 
on the same basis for the period from September to December 
are one pfennig per kilo fixed nitrogen content lower than in the 
corresponding period of the last fertilizer year. The price for 
October for calcium cyanamide is two pfennigs per kilos nitrogen 
content lower than in the same month of the preceding fertilizer 
year. The following table shows prices in marks per one kilo of 
fixed nitrogen: 

Ammonium sulfate 
Leuna saltpeter 
Potash ammonium 
Nitrate Calcium Ammonium Calcium 
Urea Cyanamide Chloride Ammonium 
1927-28 1928-29 1928-29 1928-29 1928-29 
0.85 0.85 0.78 0.78 0.83 
0.86 0.86 0.80 0.79 0.84 
0.88 0.87 0.81 0.80 0.85 
0.90 0.88 0.81 0.81 0.86 
0.89 0.83 0.82 0.87 
0.91 0.85 0.84 0.89 
0.94 0.87 0.87 0.92 


September. . 
October... . 
November. . 
December. . 
January.... 
February to 

0.95 0.88 


0.88 0.93 





Rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials between points in 
central territory have been prescribed, effective October 5, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on a distance scale that 
is generally lower than the scale originally established for this 
traffic in the previous decision in docket 15912, a proceeding on 
complaints of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Fertilizer Association and Armour Fertilizer Works. 

The scale prescribed in the original report ranged from 6 per 
cent. per 100 pounds for a distance of ten miles up to 33.5¢ per 
100 pounds for 800 miles. The modified scale ranges from 5c for 
ten miles to 29.5¢ for 800 miles. 


Each year the students of Textile High School, New York, 
most proficient in certain phases of work intimately connected 
with the science of textile production, are awarded prizes donated 
by the Hon. Herman A. Metz. 

Following this custom, the Metz awards for 1928 were received 
by William Rothman, first, and Richard Glassman, second, in 
Chemistry and Dyeing. The first prize in Batik and Dyeing 
was won by Edward Faunig; second prize, by Beatrice Shutard. 


Japanese Bleaching Powder Association decides to retain its 
20 per cent. output restriction for June. Japanese production of 
bleaching powder and caustic soda for first four months of 1928 
amounted to 28,103,770 lbs. and 19,913,601 Ibs. respectively. 
This compares with 26,928,720 lbs. and 19,344,284 lbs. for same 
period of previous year. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. takes over from Rhodia 
Chemical Co., New York, exclusive sales agency for cellulose 
acetate produced by Societe Chemique Usines du Rhone, France. 
Later it is expected that the company will manufacture cellulose 
acetate under the patents and processes of the French company. 


Manville mills of Manville-Jenckes Co., employing about 
2,000 operatives, go on 54-hour weekly schedule. Plant, manu- 
facturing cotton and rayon mixtures, has been operating on 48- 
hour schedule. 
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1929 Industrial Alcohol Quota 
Tentatively 10% Higher Than 1928 


Bureau of Prohibition has practically decided to fix 185,000, 
000 proof gallons as the allowable industrial alcohol output for 
the year 1929 according to an oral announcement July 17 by 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, who qualified 
his statement, however, with the observation that the pmount 
would be changed if requirements of industry increase in the 
next few months. The decision of the Commissioner will be 
based, as it was last year, on figures submitted voluptarily by 
the trades as to the needs of business. 

Should conditions remain unchanged, it will mean that the 
maximum to be produced next year will be the sane as allocated 
for the current year. Dr. Doran said the supply on hand is 
adequate. 





Swiss-German Dye Combine Seen 


Societe Internationale pour Enterprises Chiniques is organized 
at Basle, Switzerland, with capital of 20,000, francs by the 
German and Swiss synthetic organic chemical combines, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. Although definite state- 
ments regarding the purpose of the new company have been 
promised by the I. G. Farbenindustrie, none have as yet been 
issued. 

Local Berlin opinion emphasizes this development to the extent 
of characterizing it as a new basis for resumption of international 
chemical negotiations, but this may be taken with reserve. How- 
ever, considering the European dyes situation, a Swiss-German 
dyestuffs agreement on production and sales may reasonably be 
expected as a sequel to the formation of this new company. It 
is also logical to expect the acquisition by the Society Inter- 
nationale pour Enterprises Chimiques of additional shares in 
other leading European chemical concerns, notably French and 
Italian, without affecting current international chemical cartel 
agreements such as the Franco-German dye pact. 





Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., issues leaflets 
describing new dye products developed by the company and 
containing swatch bows showing the shades of these colors on 
various materials. The colors so described are: Anthrene Bor- 
deaux B Paste, Anthrene Brown RA Paste, Anthrene Orange 
RC Paste, Anthrene Brilliant Blue R Paste, Anthrene Yellow 
AG Double Paste, Newport Fast Chrome Brown PG, Newport 
Acid Anthraquinone Blue SKY, Newport Acid Anthraquinone 
Violet R, Newport Rhodamine B Extra, Newport Light Fast 
Wool Red BL Conc., Newport Light-Fast Yellow 5GL, and New- 
port Diazo Fast Blue NA. 


Standard Wholesale Phosphate & Acid Works, Curtis Bay, is 
erecting a second direct contact unit which according to plans 
will be ready to produce acid in about four months. First unit 
uses a vanadium mass, while this second unit will employ a 
platinum mass. 


Textile Color Card Association, Inc., publishes the 1928 Fall 
Season Color Card of America, forecasting the season’s color 
development and supplementing the Standard Color Card of 
America, containing 192 staple colors. 


Granting claim of Lo Curto & Funk, New York, U.S. Customs 
Court finds that copper thiocyanate is entitled to free entry 
under paragraph 1565, and not at 25 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 5. 


May production of crude methanol was 559,604 gallons, as 
compared with 607,253 gallons in April and 636,376 gallons in 
May, 1927. 


American Red Cross announces its Annual Roll Call to be held 
as usual from November 11 to 29, to enroll members for 1929. 
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Spanish-Italian Mercury Combine 


After lengthy negotiations Italian mercury producers and the 
Spanish Government have reached an agreement to regulate 
production, according to Assistant Commercial Attache A. A. 
Osborne, Rome. 

The agreement provides for the institution of a sales office, 
handling the production of both Italy and Spain, to be set up in 
some European country not yet designated. Output allotments 
in proportion to mining capacities will be sub-divided among the 
governments-controlled Idria mines and the private operators— 
Monte Amiata, Siele and minor companies. 

The first task to be undertaken will be to dispose of considerable 
stocks in Italy and Spain which have been accumulated in the 
past year, when there was a heavy output and in Italy diminished 
exports. As a first measure, both Italian and Spanish output 
will be reduced. 

The Italian Superior Mining Council has approved the provis- 
ions of the agreement outlined. 





Public Service Commission, New York, approves new freight 
rates as follows: 

Erie Railroad on sulfuric acid in tank cars, carload from Black 
Rock, Buffalo, and East Buffalo to North Tonawanda 7c, re- 
duction le per ewt. Effective August 22. 

Ulster & Delaware Railroad, fertilizer materials (numerous 
articles) carload, from Rondout station, Kingston and Oneonta 
to stations on its lines. The reductions are effective August 21. 

New York Central (east) om Potash (caustic liquor) in iron 
drums, carload minimum weight 50,000 pounds, and in tank cars, 
carload from Solvay and Syracuse to Boston and Albany stations; 
Canaan to Hudson Upper inclusive and Chatham Center to 
Brookview inclusive, 25c, reduction 6c per ewt, effective August 
20. 


Plea for a stay of injunction in suit brought by U. S. Gypsum 
Co. against American Gypsum Co. of Port Clinton, Ohio, is 
denied by Judge John Paul Jones in U.S. District Court, Cleve- 
land. Suit was brought for alleged patent infringement in manu- 
facture of gypsum wall board, and Judge Jones ordered American 
Gypsum Co. to cease manufacture of the type of wall board cov- 
ered by the patent by August 9. 

Decision in favor of U. 8. Gypsum Co. was handed down by 
Judge Jones on July 2, when he ordered the case to a master in 
chancery for determination of money damages. Litigation prior 
to the decision had been in effect since 1921. 


J. Ward Motte, president, J. Ward Motte & Co., naval stores, 
Savannah, dies suddenly at his home in that city, July 11, aged 
57. He was born in Cheraw, Chesterfield county, Ga., and spent 
his entire life in the naval stores business. He was president, 
Producers’ Naval Stores Co. and the Blue Creek Company, and 
for several terms had been director of public works for the City 
of Savannah. 


Carpenter-Morton Co., Boston, announces appointment of 
Silvanus Smith as sales manager. He has been associated with 
the company for twenty-seven years, is one of the directors, and 
also a former president of the Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of 
New England. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., concludes license agree- 
ment with General Electric Co. under which it is given certain 
exclusive rights to the use of glyptal resin in the furniture and 
automotive field and certain non-exclusive rights in other fields. 


R. B. French, in charge of glycerin sales in the eastern district, 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., Cleveland, sails July 23, on the 
S. S. “Evangeline” for two weeks in Nova Scotia. 


Leslie M. Brown, formerly with Radel Leather Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, is appointed sales manager, tanning oil division, 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 
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DuPont Income For Ist Half 1928 
Yields Earnings of $11.32 Share 


Income Amounts to $32,696,782—This Compares with 
$23,834,209 or $8.05 a Share for 1st Half 1927—Income 
from General Motors and U.S. Steel Stock Boosts 
Income Considerably. 


Report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for six months 
ended June 30, 1928, shows consolidated net income of $32, 
696,782 after interest, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after de- 
benture dividends, to $11.32 a share earned on 2,661,658 shares 
of no-par common stock. This compares with $23,834,209 or 
$8.05 a share on common in first half of 1927. 

For June quarter net income was $11,182,584 after above 
charges equal to $3.69 a share, comparing with $21,514,198 or 
$7.63 a share in preceding quarter and $8,375,942 or $2.70 a 
share in second quarter of preceding year. 

Profit and loss surplus on June 30, 1928, was $124,472,266 
comparing with $95,407,964 on June 30, a year ago. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1928, compares as follows: 

1928 
$10,309,575 

19,967,728 

$3,502,083 


1927 1926 1925 
$7,735,888 $7,592,520 $6,725,484 
15,969,331 11,313,773 3,955,388 

893,942 *3,516,719 1,481,476 


Oper ine.... 
Inc G.M. inv 
Other inc... 


Total inc.... $33,779,386 
Fed taxes... 1,039,841 
Interest... .. 42,763 
$32,696,782 
2,571,657 
24,619,443 





$24,599,161 $22,423,012 $12,162,348 
720,990 620,549 551,727 
43,962 45,150 638,888 





Net inc..... 
Deb divs... . 
Com divs... 


$23,834,209 $21,757,313 $10,971,733 
2,397,567 2,441,929 2,052,591 
18,630,615 13,306,327 4,752,388 





$2,806,027 $6,009,057 $4,166,754 
66,417,566 62,669,541 55,881,491 


$5,505,682 

Prev surp.. 97,785,244 
Reval G. M. 
invest... . 
Sale of addit 
debt stock. 


19,962,440 26,184,371 36,285,893 


1,218,900 





Ttl surp. . . .$124,472,266 
Com stk div 
appro 


$95,407,964 $68,678,598 $58,314,778 


38,019,360 





P&L surp. ..$124,472,266 $95,407,964 $68,678,598 $58,314,778 

TSurplus at beginning of year. ‘*Includes approximately 
$2,000,000 received from government on account of refund to 
taxes overpaid for the year 1915 to 1924, inclusive. +tIncludes 
approximately $2,286,000 profit from sale of 114,000 shares of 
U.S. Steel common stock. 





Mathieson Six Months Earnings Up 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., for quarter ended June 30, 
1928, reports net income of $556,666 after depreciation, depletion, 


federal taxes, etc., equivalent after allowing for dividends on 
7% preferred stock, to $3.49 a share earned on 147,207 shares of 
no-par common stock. This compares with $429,463 or $2.62 a 
share in preceding quarter and $452,429 or $2.78 a share in 
second quarter of 1927, 
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Net income for six months ended June 30 totaled $986,130 
after above charges, equal to $6.11 a share on common against 
$898,698 or $5.51 a share in first half of preceding year. 

Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1928, compares as 
follows: 

1928 
$859,341 

236,595 

66,080 


1927 
$734,032 
219,613 
61,990 


1926 
$654,084 
207,156 
55,054 


1925 
$587,975 
164,472 
45,753 


Total earn 
Depr, depl., etc. 
Fed Tax prov... 





NG6tARGs chases $556,666 
Six months ended June 30: 
1928 1927 
Total earn $1,595,912 $1,457,487 
Depr., depl., ete. 476,930 435,893 
Fed tax prov... 132,852 122,896 


$452,429 $391,874 $377,750 
1926 

$1,283,041 
396,959 
109,926 


1925 
$1,174,762 
330,748 
90,612 





Net inc $986,130 $898,698 $776,156 $753,403 





Commercial Solvents Profits For 
Second Quarter of 1928 are Higher 


Commercial Solvents Corp. reports for quarter ended June 
30, 1928, net profit of $625,514 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent to $2.87 a share earned on 217,722 shares of no 
par stock. This compares with $575,726 or $2.64 a share in the 
preceding quarter and $688,923 or $6.33 a share on 108,861 
Class B shares in second quarter of 1927. 

Net profit for the first six months of 1928, amounted to $1,201, 
240 after above charges, equal to $5.51 a share on 217,722 shares 
of stock against $1,215,022 or $11.16 a share on 108,861 shares 
of Class B stock outstanding in first half of previous year. 

Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1928, compares as 
follows: 

1928 
$777,021 

28,129 


1927 
$932,660 
16,252 


1926 
$619,523 
31,416 


Oper profit 
Other income............ 





$805,150 
62,221 
117,415 


$948,912 
82,377 
177,612 


$650,939 
196,276 
88,241 





Net profit $625,514 $688,923 $366,422 
Income account for six months ended June 30, i928, compares 
as follows: 
1928 1927 1926 
$1,508,709 $1,603,298 $1,073,245 
43,231 34,662 59,391 


1925 
$578,031 
2,118 


Oper profit 
Other income... 





Tot inc........$1,551,940 
Other deduct... 120,838 
Fed taxes 229,862 


$1,637,960 
124,187 
298,751 


$1,132,636 
275,471 
168,853 


$580,149 
$39,443 
59,635 





Net profit. .....$1,201,240 $1,215,022 $688,312 $281,071 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., files report with the 
Massachusetts commissioner of corporations as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
showing surplus of $6,905,215. The report follows: 

Assets: Fixed capital (net), $5,159,414; current assets, $12, 
332,385; investments, $103,801; other assets, $9,730,149; total 
assets, $27,325,749. 

Liabilities: Common stock, $2,000,000; current liabilities, 
$15,817,869; reserves, $2,602,665; surplus, $6,905,215; total li- 
abilities, $27,325,749. 
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Carbide Earns $2.20 For Quarter 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended June 30, 1928, net profit of $5,868,610 after 
interest, taxes, depreciation and preferred dividends of subsid- 
iaries, equivalent to $2.20 a share earned on $2,659,733 shares of 
no-par stock. This compares with $6,004,132 or $2.25 a share in 
preceding quarter and $4,862,523 or $1.82 a share in second 
quarter of 1927. 

Net profit for first six months of 1928, totaled $11,872,742 
after above charges, equal to $4.46 a share against $10,208,852 
or $3.83 a share in first half of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended June 30, 1928, 
compares as follows: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 
Net aft fed tax. .$8,210,215 $7,077,033 $6,426,784 $5,347,448 
Int & sub pfddivs 295,241 298,724 304,671 256,702 
Deprec, etc..... 2,046,364 *1,915,786 1,872,127 1,800,381 
Net profit...... $5,868,610 $5,862,523 $4,249,986 $3,290,365 





Devoe & Raynolds Profits $606,557 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., and subsidiaries, report for six 
months ended May 31, 1928, profit of $606,557, after expenses 
and charges but before federal taxes, comparing with $541,805 
in first half of previous fiscal year. Outstanding stock consists 
of $1,716,100 first preferred, $935,500 second preferred, 95,000 
shares of no-par Class A common, and 40,000 no-par shares of 
Class B common stock. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended May 31, 
1928, compares as follows: 











1928 1927 1926 1925 

Net sales....... $6,885,561 $6,409,851 $5,533,507 $5,938,419 
Costs & exp.... 6,203,457 5,781,244 4,854,805 5,193,746 
Oper prof...... $682,104 $628,607 $678,702 $744,673 
Other ine. ...... 47,567 53,858 56,016 49,648 
Total inc....... $729,671 $682,465 $734,718 $794,321 
Disc, mise 

adj, etc...... 123,114 140,660 111,162 115,070 
*Profit......... $606,557 $541,805 $623,556 $679,251 

*Before federal taxes. A 





By-Products Coke Corp. reports for quarter ended June 30, 
1928, profit of $403,722 after interest and depreciation but before 
federal taxes, comparing with $366,736 in preceding quarter and 
$211,905 in second quarter of 1927. Company has outstanding 
189,936 no-par shares of stock. 

Profit for first six months of 1928, totaled $770,458 before 
taxes, against $648,175 in first half of preceding year. 


Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. declares an initial $3 div- 
idend on the 6% participating preferred and also the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on prior preferred, both payable 
September 1 to stock of record August 17. 

The dividend on the 6% participating preferred was against 
accumulation from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928. 


Courtaulds, Ltd., announces an interim dividend, payable 
Aug. 3, of ls on £24,000,000 or ordinary capital stock, compared 
with 1s 6d on £12,000,000 last year. This represents a disburse- 
ment of £1,200,000 against £900,000, 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., new issues of 3,363,855 
£1 common shares and 2,242,570 10’s deferred were oversub- 
scribed to extent of £11,000,000. 
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Freeport Texas Income is Higher; 
Earnings Parallel 1927 1st Quarter 


Freeport Texas Co. and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
May 831, 1928, net income of $866,271 after expenses and reserves 
for depreciation and taxes, equivalent to $1.19 a share earned on 
729,844 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $405,160 
or 55 cents in preceding quarter and $880,737, or $1.20 a share in 
quarter ended May 31, 1927. 

Net income for six months ended May 31, 1928, totaled $1, 
271,431 after above charges, equal to $1.74 a share against 
$1,599,589, or $2.19 a share in corresponding period of preceding 
year. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended May 31, 1928, 
compares as follows: 

















1928 1927 1926 1925 

Gross sales... .. $3,481,174 $3,202,430 $2,294,676 $1,931,416 
Costs & exp.... 2,471,124 2,242,480 1,754,338 1,467,641 
Gross prof...... $1,010,050 $960,000 $540,338 $463,775 
Other ine...... 31,599 33,227 11,280 11,731 
Total ine... $1,041,649 $993,227 $551,618 $475,506 
Te Oe... 53,045 50,905 61,119 75,389 
Ss ee 122,333 61,585 49,956 59,302 
Netine: .i.5.2.. $ 866,271 $880,737 $440,543 $340,815 
Buvidende@-..<02: EAGG2ZA6 -evciece weer «ssw see 
1D $410,966  «...... 


Sulfur production for the first six months of 1928 shows an 
increase of 16% over the same period in 1927. 

In connection with its report for the second quarter of the 
fiscal year, Freeport Texas Co., points out that for the period 
from June 1927, to June 1928, it has paid dividends as follows: 

Aug. 1, 1927 $1.25 a share $ 912,305 
Nov. 1, 1927 1.50 a share 1,094,766 
Feb. 1, 1928 1.75 a share 1,277,227 


May); 1928)... ccc ete ess 1.75 a share 1,277,227 
, ee eo Teer ere 

In addition royalties have been paid to Texas Co. as follows: 
Vo cg 2) | | cae er eee ee eae ere $ 765,590 


Feb. 1, 1928 1,178,147 


$1,943,737 





Stockholders of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vote to increase 
authorized common stock to 350,000 shares of no par from 225,- 
000. Samuel Mairs, vice-president, states that the additional 
stock is to provide for the company’s growth and general expan- 
sion policy-as reflected in the purchase of the Goodrich linseed oil 
plant in Milwaukee and the more recent acquisition of half of the 
linseed properties of American Linseed Co. 


The Khimugol (Chemical Coal Trust), Russia, has assigned 
$8,800,000 for capital construction this season, or 30 per cent, 
more than last year, according to the American Russian Chamber 
of Commerce. The Don Basin electric station, the Konstantinov 
station and a glass plant will be the principal construction items 


Mond Nickel Co. approves proposal for 2 for 1 split up of 
present £1 par ordinary shares into 10s par shares and increases 
capital to £5,500,000 from £4,900,000 by creation of 1,200,000 
additional 10s common shares. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., is granted authority by the 
Secretary of State, Albany, N. Y. to increase capitalization from 
present 2,000 shares of $25 par value to 6,000 shares of no par 
value. 
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Texas Gulf Profits of $6,674,658 
Show Gain Over 1927 First Half 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc., reports, for quarter ended June 
30, 1928, net income of $3,586,819, after depreciation and federal 
taxes but before depletion, equivalent to $1.41 a share earned on 
2,540,000 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $3,087,839, 
or $1.21 a share, in preceding quarter, and $3,262,277, or $1.28 a 
share, in second quarter of 1927. 

Net income for the first six months of 1928 totaled $6,674,658, 
after above charges, equal to $2.62 a share, against $6,116,908 
or $2.40 a share, in first half of preceding year. 

During the last quarter the company increased its reserves 
for depreciation and accrued federal taxes, by $738,829, making 
total of these reserves $11,125,429 on June 30, 1928. 

Statement for quarter ended June 30, 1928, compares as fol- 
lows: 


1928 1927 1926 1925 
Net income’... .$3,586,819 $3,262,277 $1,859,918 $1,282,284 
Dividends...... 2,540,000 2,540,000 1,587,500 1,428,750 





Surplust........$1,046,819 $722,277 $272,418  4$$146,466 
P & Leurp... . ..12,538,122 10,040,998 7,855,818 7,262,662 
Six months ended June 30: 
1928 1927 1926 1925 
Net income’... .$6,674,658 $6,116,908 $3,790,542 $2,695,377 
Dividends...... 5,080,000 5,080,000 3,175,000 2,540,000 


















Surplus........ $1,594,658 $1,036,908 
*After depreciation and federal taxes. 
tIncludes reserve for depletion. 


$615,542 $155,377 


tDeficit. 





Davison Offers Silica Gel Stock 


Davison Chemical Co. directors have voted to offer stock- 
holders rights to subscribe to 80,000 shares of Silica Gel Corp. 
stock on basis of one share of Silica Gel at $25 for every five 
shares of Davison stock owned. Rights expire August 23. Offer- 
ing has been underwritten by banking interests at $24 a share. 

The same banking group has purchased for approximately 
$2,500,000 a 49% interest in the European Silica Gel company, 
the remaining 51% to be held by Silica Gel Corp. Silica Gel 
Corp. stock purchased by the bankers will not be offered to the 
public. 

New York Stock Exchange committee on securities ruled that 
Davison Chemical common stock shall be ex rights August 2. 





Sherwin Williams Co. declares the usual extra dividend of 1214 
cents on common and the regular quarterly dividends of 75 
cents on common and $1.50 on the preferred. Both common 
dividends are payable August 15 to stock of record July 31, and 
the preferred dividend September 1 to stock of record August 15. 


National Lead Co. declares regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.25 on common, payable September 29 to stock of record 
September 14; $1.75 on Class A preferred, payable September 
15 to stock of record August 31, and $1.50 on Class B preferred, 
payable November 1 to stock of record October 19. 


Aldyco Corp. is incorporated in Delaware with authorized 
capital of $30,000,000 preferred stock and 200,000 shares of no 
par common. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. reports that this 
new company has been organized for purposes of facilitating the 
conduct of certain phases of its business and that organization 
of the new company is entirely an internal affair. 





Committee on Stock List, New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounces the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., $1,395,000 addition- 
al 6 per cent. debenture stock will be admitted to stock list on 
notice of issuance. 
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Corn Products Income at $6,026,054 


Corn Products Refining Co. reports for six months ended 
June 30, 1928, net income of $6,026,054 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred dividend 
requirements to $2.03 a share (par $25) earned on 2,530,000 shares 
of common stock. This compares with $5,552,267, or $1.85 a 
share, in first six months of 1927. 

Net income for second quarter of 1928 was $3,311,347 after 
above charges, equal to $1.13 a share on common, comparing with 
$2,714,797, or 90 cents a share, in preceding quarter and $2,814, 
489 or 94 cents a share, in second quarter of previous year. 

Income account for six months ended June 30, 1928, compares 
as follows: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 
“Net earm........ $6,158,688 $6,179,182 $5,998,629 $4,102,669 
Other tie... ...... 1,471,886 1,042,107 1,162,511 835,984 
Total ime......... $7,630,574 $7,221,289 $7,161,140 $4,938,653 
Int & depr....... 1,604,520 1,669,022 1,719,959 1,492,589 








eee $6,026,054 $5,552,267 $5,441,181 $3,446,064 
ee 875,000 875,000 875,000 875,000 
Com divs........ 3,795,0000 3,162,500 3,162,500 2,530,000 
ee $1,356,054 $1,514,767 $1,403,681 $41,064 


*After expenses, estimated federal taxes, etc. 





Freeport Cash Distribution Statement 


Freeport Texas Co. issues the following statement: 

“There seems to be some confusion in. respect to cash distribu- 
tions in excess of earnings made by Freeport Texas Co. 

“The books of Freeport Texas Co. uniformly show reserve for 
depletion. Additions to reserve for depletion during the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1927, were $2,250,772. It has been the 
policy of the company to distribute to stockholders not only 
from earnings, as shown in the statements, but also from depletion 
reserve. Earnings shown in 1927 were $3,825,990, equal to $5.24 
a share on 729,844 shares of capital stock. Adding to the deple- 
tion reserve last year makes total income available for dividends 
$6,076,762, or approximately $8.30 a share. 

“The company shows an increase at present of over $3,300,000 
in cash, government bonds, accounts and notes receivable, and 
inventory of sulphur above ground, taken at contract prices, as 
compared with the same time last year, after having paid out 
during that period $6,505,262 for dividends and contingent 
royalties. These current assets as of this date are in excess of 
$14,000,000.” 





Clark Chemical Co., Boston and Los Angeles, Cal., for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1927, reports as follows: 

Assets—*Real estate, $201,643; *machinery equipment, $509, 
608; *fixtures and tools, $7,419; *autos, trucks and teams, 
$1,206; merchandise and supplies, $25,923; construction in 
process, $19,930; accounts receivable, claims and deposits, 
$21,542; cash, $15,343; tleasehold and rights, $549,000; prepaid 
expense, $22,903; cash value officer’s life insurance, $4,397; 
organization expense and deferred charges, $53,211. Total 
assets, $1,432,125. 


Liabilities—Common stock, $920,665; account payable— 


inter company, $22,580; advances, $31,307; accounts payable 
and accruals, $81,449; notes payable, $544,461; tdeficit, $168, 
337. Total liabilities, $1,432,125. 

*Less depreciation. tAs valued by directors. 


tDeduct. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., offers to acquire shares in 
Welsbach Light Co. which has an authorized capital of £265,000. 
Offer is subject to acceptance by 76% of Welsbach shareholders 
by August 14. 
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Hercules Powder Earns $9.45 Share 


Hercules Powder Co. for six months ended June 30, 1928, 
reports net profit of $1,789,649 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to $9.45 a share earned on 147,000 shares of common stock. 
This compares with $1,507,412 or $7.54 a share in first half of 
1927. 

Net profit for quarter ended June 30, was $992,611 after above 
charges, equal to $5.39 a share on common against $797,038 or 
$4.06 a share on common in preceding quarter and $806,601 or 
$4.12 a share in second quarter of previous year. 

Income account for six months ended June 30, 1928, compares 
as follows: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gross rec..... $14,620,377 $13,745,054 $12,959,737 $11,631,975 
*Net profit... - 1,789,649 1,507,412 1,471,843 1,461,666 
Pfd divs..... 399,844 398,024 372,166 364,970 
Surplus...... $1,389,805 $1,109,388 $1,099,677 $1,096,696 


*After depreciation, federal taxes, etc. 





John-Manville Profits Up Sharply 


John-Manville Corp. and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
June 30, 1928, net profit of $1,600,438 after expenses, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred dividend requirements, 
to $1.96 a share earned on 750,000 no-par shares of common 
stock, comparing with $772,706, or 85 cents a share on common 
in preceding quarter. Net profit for first six months of this year 
totaled $2,373,144, or $2.81 a share on common stock. 

Consolidated income account, including subsidiaries for quarter 
ended June 30, the preceding quarter and six months ended June 
30, 1928, follows: 

Quar. end. Quar. end. 6 mos. end. 
June 30, ’28 Mar. 31, ’28 June 30, ’28 








ee Pree ree $12,199,573 $10,144,156 $22,343,730 
Costs andexpenses.... 10,431,110 9,264,533 19,695,644 
Beeps ters Sev. see Sse $1,768,463 $879,623 $2,648,086 
Federal taxes......... 168,025 106,917 274,942 
Net profif............6. $1,600,438 $772,706 $2,373,144 





Consolidated Laundries Corp. and subsidiaries report for six 
months ended June 30, 1928, profit of $316,216 after expenses, 
interest and other charges but before federal taxes. 
totaled $4,499,095. 

Balance sheet as of June 30 shows total assets of $8,369,744, 
current assets of $1,653,259 current liabilities $1,071,871 and sur- 
plus of $236,750. There were outstanding on above date 7,928 


no-par shares of $7.50 cumulative preferred and 396,903 no-par 
shares of common stock. 


Net sales 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. and subsidiaries reports 
for quarter ended June 30, 1928, profit of $229,083 after charges 
but before depreciation and depletion comparing with $180,239 
in preceding quarter and $12,703 in second quarter of 1927. 

For first six months of 1928, profit totaled $409,322 against 
$109,195 in first half of previous year. 


Greene Cananea Copper Co. declares a dividend of $1, payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 14. This dividend was 
declared at this time because no quorum of directors could be 
obtained next month. 


On July 2 company paid a dividend of $1. 


Glidden Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
prior preferred, payable October 1 to stock of record September 14. 
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Air Reduction Co. Profits at 
$874,294 Before Federal Taxes 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., reports for quarter ended June 30, 
1928, profit of $874,294 after depreciation, etc., but before federal 
taxes, comparing with profit of $728,940 in preceding quarter 
and $699,193 in second quarter of 1927. 
standing 676,203 no-par shares of stock. 

Profit of first six months of 1928 totaled $1,603,235 before 
federal taxes, against $1,382,554 in first half of preceding year. 

Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1928, compares as 
follows: 


Company has out- 














1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gross inc......... $3,721,316 $3,362,736 $3,148,472 $2,563,971 
Oper exp......... 2,361,582 2,204,264 1,986,894 1,684,666 
OneriNes <c5<2s. $1,359,734 $1,158,472 $1,161,578 $879,305 
Depr res......... 485,440 459,279 470,194 301,924 
pel 2. $874,294 $699,193 $691,384 $577,381 

Six months ended June 30: 

1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gross inc......... $7,224,838 $6,728,597 $6,192,181 $4,913,109 
Oper exp......... 4,647,216 4,431,177 3,952,990 3,232,762 
Oper ae: .....5.. $2,577,622 $2,297,420 $2,239,191 $1,680,347 
WIGPEEORS «a 5ics 974,387 914,866 917,189 586,880 
*Profit........... $1,603,235 $1,382,554 $1,322,002 $1,093,467 


*Before federal taxes. 





International Salt Profits Down 


International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa., and subsidiaries report 
for six months ended June 30, 1928, profit of $3,108 after fixed 
charges and sinking fund, but before federal taxes, comparing 
with $160,620 in first half of 1927. Stock outstanding amounts 
to 60,771 shares. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1928, compares as follows: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 
Net aft exp......... $187,175 $348,387 $318,737 $439,092 
Fix chg & skg fund.. 184,067 187,767 170,127 190,044 
al | a $3,108 $160,620 $148,610 $249,048 


*Before federal taxes. 





United States Leather Co. reports for six months ended June 
30, 1928, net profit of $2,998,441 after depreciation, federal taxes, 


_ete., equivalent after allowing for dividend requirements on 


$16,215,700 7% prior preferred stock and for participating provis- 
ions of the Class A stock, to $3.00 a share earned on 249,743 
no-par shares of Class A stock and $4.21 a share on 398,972 no- 
par shares of common stock. This compares with net profit 
of $1,064,291 reported for six months ended June 23, 1927, which 
computed on the above share basis, is equal to $1.99 a share on 


Class A stock, after dividend requirements on prior preferred 
stock. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. declares regular quarterly div- 
idends of 75 cents on common and $1.75 on the preferred, both 
payable August 1 to stock of record July 21. 


Chemical & Dye Corp. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 a share on preferred stock, payable August 1 to stock of 
record July 20. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. declares regular quarterly dividend 
of 2% on common, payable August 1 to stock of record July 19. 
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British Celanese Yearly Report 
Indicates Profits Have Tripled 


For year ended February 29, 1928, British Celanese reports 
profit of £864,889, after deducting £778,323 for debenture and 
bond interest and expenditures for royalties and research, 
compares with a profit of £223,194 in the previous year. From 
profit, £378,261 was deducted for depreciation, £57,265 appro- 
priated as part commutation of royalty, £127,500 for half 
year’s preference dividend, less tax paid on April 30, leaving 
balance of £301,863 to be carried forward. By appropriating 
£84,806 from share premium reserve in addition to £378,261 
from profits arising from depreciation, reserve totals £1,000,000. 

British Celanese shareholders have passed resolutions in- 
creasing authorized capital to £10,450,000. This is accomplished 
by creation of 3,500,000 first preference shares of £1 par and 
1,900,000 common shares of 10s par and conversion of existing 
4,250,000 714% participating preference shares into 714% 
participating second cumulative preference shares, with partici- 
pating rights limited to a further 214%, and issue of 2,000,000 
£1 par 7% cumulative preference shares at par and 356,000 of 
the new 10s common shares at £3, representing a premium of 
£2 10’s. 





Net income of Industrial Rayon Corp. for six months ended 
June 30, 1928, was $683,268 after charge and federal taxes com- 
paring with $269,270 in first half of 1927. 

Net income in June was $154,179 after charges and federal 
taxes comparing with $58,757 in June, 1927. June earnings were 
the largest reported for any month in company’s history. 


Swedish Match Co. is reported to have granted a £10,000,000 
loan to Portugal in exchange for the match monopoly in Portugal 
and its colonies. 


Atlas Ist Half Profits Higher 


Report of Atlas Powder Co. and subsidiaries for six months 
ended June 30, 1928 shows net income of $974,869 after charges, 
depreciation and taxes, equivalent after dividends on 6% pre- 
ferred stock, to $2.70 a share earned on 261,438 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $952,670 or $2.61 a share in 
first half of 1927. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1928, compares as follows: 

1928 1927 1926 
$9,704,499 $9,764,629 $10,030,208 

974,869 952,670 1,113,906 

270,000 270,000 270,000 

522,870 522,867 522,854 


INGURBIDE Ss.o bs taeweke 





Surplus $181,999 $159,803 
*After charges, depreciation and federal taxes. 


$321,042 





Penick & Ford, Ltd., and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
June 30, 1928, profit of $239,636 after depreciation and interest 
but before federal taxes, comparing with profit of $311,201 in 
preceding quarter and $212,541 in second quarter of 1927. Stock 
outstanding consists of 33,400 shares of 7% preferred and 433,773 
no-par shares of common. 


For first half of 1928, profit totaled $550,837 before federa. 
taxes, against $634,753 in first six months of preceding year. 


Anaconda Copper Co. declares dividend of $1 per share on 
capital stock, par $50, payable August 20 to holders of record 
July 14. 


Vanadium Corp. of America declares regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents, payable August 15 to stock of record August 11 
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Jones & Laughlin Earnings Are Off 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and subsidiaries report, for six 
months ended June 30, 1928, net income of $7,144,548, after 
depreciation, depletion, interest and federal taxes, equivalent, 
after dividends on 7% preferred stock, to $8.88 a share earned on 
753,320 shares of common stock. This compares with $7,234,803 
or $9.06 a share in first six months of 1927. 

Net income for June quarter was $4,241,091 after above 
charges equal to $5.60 a share on common, comparing with 
$2,903,457 or $3.28 a share in preceding quarter and $3,576,079 
or $4.45 a share in second quarter of previous year. 





Wood Chemical Products Co. reports earnings, after all charges, 
for six months ended June 30, of $72,000, equivalent to annual 
rate of $7.20 a share on Class A stock or over three and one-half 
times Class A dividend requirements. Company has retired over 
900 shares of Class A stock from sinking fund operations so far in 
1928. 


Davison Chemical Co. sells Curtis Bay Railroad to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, subject to approval of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Loyal Solvent Products Co., 
Royal Solvents. 


New York, changes name to 





Archer-Daniels-Midland Nine 
Months Profit Higher at $1,390,528 


Net profit of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for nine months 
ended May 31, 1928, was $1,390,528 after depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after allowing for dividend requirements 
on 7% preferred stock, to $5.45 a share earned on 213,712 no- 
par shares of common stock. This compares with $1,087,066, or 
$4.31 a share on 200,000 common shares in corresponding period 
of previous year. 

For quarter ended May 31, net profit was $563,210 after above 
charges, equal to $2.28 a share on 213,712 shares of common, 
against $437,845 or $1.81 a share on 200,000 common shares in 
preceding quarter and $418,105 or $1.72 a share on 200,000 
shares of common in quarter ended May 31, 1927. 





Societe Progyl-Kuhlmann is formed in France with capital of 
5,000,000 francs, to manufacture and sell miscellaneous chem- 
ical products. It will specialize, however, in carbon bisulfide, 
according to the Department of Commerce. Its administrative 
board includes Donat Agache, president, Etablissements Kuhl- 
mann. 


Gulf Fertilizer Co., Tampa, Fla., plans construction of new 
plant to be equipped for production of about 5,000 tons of com- 
mercial fertilizer a month, and to cost over $160,000 with equip- 
ment. 
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Earnings 
July 31 1928 1927 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Bid Asked High Low High Low July Jan. 1, '28 $ Listed Rate 1927 1926 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
653 663 74% 59 199} 134} 31,000 279,000 Air Reduction................00. No 223,445 $5.00 9 mo. 12.63 10.83 
1753} 176} 182} 146 169} 131 146,900 1,345,700 Allied me SDV iis cscs aot No 2,178,109 6.00 10.02 9.79 
122. 123 vere 124 120 1,700 18,170 pid 100 392,849 6.00 61.28 
194 193 231 15§ 214 8} 14,500 246,420 100 333,221 2.00 Nil ep 
684 69} 75 55$ 723 283 21,900 265,720 100 984'552 1.50 3.59 
94 944 953 70} 77% 43% 745,900 6,229,060 2 2,473,918 2.00 4.11 4.38 
141 1414 147 136% 141% 126 2,300 31,760 100 "412,333 7.00 31.66 33.31 
109 110} 118% 563 723 20% 42,800 1,902,220 100 167,500 ae a 
118 «©1120 «=61380$ 863 92 463 1,900 72,860 100 167,500 7.00 7 mo. 6.00 62 
48 48} 51 39 49% 363 22,400 257,020 No 594,278 4.00 9 mo. 3.64 3.88 
110} 111 1173 111 113} 108 900 231496 100 50,000 7.00 9 mo. 50.27 53.15 
203} 203$ 205; 169 188; 132§ 207,900 1,877,280 100 609,980 7.50 6 mo. 19.64 23.38 
a ire 133 1194 2,400 33,500 100 500,000 7.00 6 mo. 17.01 35.52 
255 263 323 6) 103 —5i 38,000 767,600 25 193,120... 9 mo. Nil ; 
863 88 98 40 514.35 7,400 537,200 pi! 25 96,560 a 9mo. 2.31 sad 
67 674 744 53% 603 414 136,700 4,627,620 Anaconda Copper Mining......... 50 3,000,000 3.00 4.74 
793 80 97 55¢ 63 38 13,000 258,880 — Dan. Mia Piet caececae No 200,000 Ce 5.76 6.35 
113} 114 115% 1123 1123 106 340 DMO. «AMEN ae ee kc wilh ns cee ks 100 43,000 7.00 37.31 35.23 
75 80 101 63 70 56} 1,000 34,700 Atlas POW COs cicsccccscccscas No 260,393 4.00 5.75 7.04 
103 104 110} 102 107 98 160 3,238 Wie dat evil acces nc chee 100 90,000 6.00 6 mo. 22.71 26.46 
woe see 6158 95% 131% 104 327,600 1,256,880 Atlantic Refining................ 100 500,000 ee 9 mo. Nil 11.24 
74 7% ~=6:10 4} 5 33 27,700 76,920 Butte Copper & Zinc............. 600,000 .50 9mo. 0.09 32 
a Baers 11 73 13,100 235,960 Butte Superior Mng.............. 10 290,197 2.00 9 mo. 0.23 1.71 
73 74 a ap 92 66 2,200 47,020 By Prod. Com@...c. 5 ccccccccecccs No 189,931 3.00 9 mo. 4.84 6.00 
23 3 53 1} 2 1h 9,800 425,360 Calla Lead & Zinc............... 10 723,355 me 9 mo. 0.08 ae 
Pe 233. 254 204 24 144 40,300 693,120 Calumet & Hecla............... 25 2,005,502 1.50 9 mo. 0.29 75 
44 45 633 403} 55 42 31,300 763,920 Certainteed Prod No 307,000 4.00 9 mo. 6.07 6.02 
944 7 ee 118} 106 1,100 iO ee eee 100 43,000 7.00 9 mo. 56.80 54.30 
444 443 463 373 44 33} 77,100 953,730 Chile Copper.............. 25 4,435,595 2.50 6 mo. 0.62 2.65 
814 82 98 79 101 66} 3,300 94,840 Columb Carbon No 204,131 4.00 9.41 6.51 
149 152 1893 137% 203 145 14,000 306,500 Commercial Solvents No 108,861 4.00 9 mo. 9.24 14.13 
1033 103% 114; 80} 86% 583 60,300 1205,060 —, Reese Gad Ceviche avnae des No 620, 6.00 7 mo. 7.54 6.36 
124% 1254 128 123 126 120 110 PM UN ce xine ci chet cacwcsmees 100 52,930 7.00 7 mo. 86.82 70.55 
75§ .75¢ 82§ 64% 68 463 78,800 1,290,600 Corn RNSIMOMING ou 6 6 sitio <.a'e'sis: wwreia'ere 25 2,530,000 2.00 9mo. 4.01 4.03 
140 143 146% 1384 142} 128 400 11,200 | LRP eet 100 50,000 7.00 9 mo. 47.62 47.73 
514 52 574 343 484 264 210,300 982,360 Davison Chem.................. No 310,000 veh ves 
Ta) re 42; 363 7,500 262,000 Devoe & RaynA............e00. No 95,000 2.40 (t) 5.47 5.22 
i eh ae 1144 101 220 2,390 ee 100 18,096 7.00 6 mo. 53.23 49.70 
1144 1143 1213 114 118 1053 3,400 $8,940 Dupont debi o.oo cscscecsccccens 100 795,212 6.00 9 mo. 57.04 52.51 
72 375 405} 310 343% 168 27,500 408,560 Dupont de Nemours............. No 2,661,658 9.50 15.45 13.98 
183} 184; 1944 163 1754 126} 53,700 242,040 Eastman Kodak...............+- No 2,055,340 5.00 9.50 
130 132 132} 125 1314 119} 90 942 BNI ded ca oa Ublnas.&<wsincede 100 61,657 6.00 322.11 
110 39135 x een 97 753 200 4,000 Fed. Mining & Smelting.......... 100 50, eee 23.36 35.95 
694 744 76 65 714 46} 99,500 1,572,220 Fleischmann..........cccecccees No 4,500,000 3.00 4.30 4.08 
59} 60 109 55 = 1064—s 34 167,300 2,436,320 Freeport Texas.............0000% No 729,733 4.00 9 mo. 5.24 2.48 
724 734 94 68 96% 65 42,400 1,498,100 General Asphalt...............0. 100 243,550 ee 6 mo. 5.00 8.11 
112 115 1414 110$ 144% 107} 2,620 42,920 WIM asia Anca o: scarerdha dn e's wae oid 3s 100 68,742 5.00 6 mo. 4.20 27.58 
89 90 105 71 783 42 95,700 2,217,520 Gold Dust...... No 318,586 at 6.20 3.07 
70 71 73 644 70% 434 7,300 112,910 Household Prod. No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.22 5.22 
164 16} eee 16} 6} 9,500 240,800 _— Novi dcdidecacccscues No 441,695 axe Nil 1.60 
784 79 80 48§ 65 33 4,100 (3. SE. oe eae ae 100 100,( ca Nil 14.06 
96 96} 103 73% 893 38 933,600 8763,900 laters, ANE 25h a vaca eecece kis 25 1,673,374 2.00 9 mo. 2.26 3.00 
115 118 116 110} 110 4103 100 ie WU i bivae ike sicacseannves 100 89,12 6.00 9 mo. 46.94 62.35 
53 54 69 49$ 75 63 500 9,288 Intern. Salt.............ccoccccs 100 60,771 6.00 6 mo. 2.64 8.35 
TS fe ‘t36 96} 103,400 802,260 Johns-Mansville.............. ae eee 750,000 4.69 4.34 
691 70 77} = 634 783 45 21,100 444,500 Liquid Carbonic Corp............ No 125,000 3.60 5.90 11.34 
48i 493 573 46 58 43 1,600 34,440 Mac and Forbes..............02 No 376,748 2.00 9 mo. 2.36 3.30 
130} 131 137% 1173 132 82 24,900 248, 00 — | | RSE ECCS Orn No 147,207 6.00 9 mo. 11.27 9.88 
123i 125 126 1144 120 103 ee ERO 100 24,750 7.00 9 mo. 74.06 67.85 
20} 203 22 173 20% 13 12,900 256, 300 Miathi CHDON 6/3556 caw ateccend 5 747,114 ~=—1.50 1.52 
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58} 
71} 


991 
294 
51} 


24,400 
1,800 
3,200 


700 

500 
17,800 
4,100 
10,600 
177,500 
222,600 
19,200 
246,900 





3,400 


400 
2,200 
100 
33,800 
9,800 
13,600 
200 
1,600 
2,100 
400 
200 
700 
200 
,200 


501 
189 
3,838 
3,235 


11,362 


266} 


195 


582 
62,800 


1,490 


430,440 
23,360 
55,680 } 

9,320 
7,680 

399,000 

191,380 

244,300 

3,061,420 


ied A 
pfd B 


Peoples Gas Chi 
St. Joseph Lead 
Standard Oil Co of N. J 


3,868,780 § 


406,800 
3,492,240 
1,491,900 


27,690 


54,670 
104,170 


201,140 
142/040 
150,300 


177,940 
19,300 
5,590 
5,080 


45,020 
998 

910 
11,980 
655,980 
9,260 


86,440 
20,480 
12,780 
3,100 
1,130 
1,700 
85,920 


9,600 
41,730 


Tenn. Cop. 
Texas Gulf Sulfur 
Union Carbide 


: ae Dyewood 


Amer. Rayon Prod 
Amer. Solvents & Chem. pfd 
Anglo Chile Nitrate 
Canad. Ind. Ale 
Casein Co 
a Corp of Am 
Celluloid 

lst pfd 
Celotex pfd 
Chesebro Mfg Co 
Courtaulds 


Indus. Rayon ‘A” 
Monsanto Chem 
N. J. Zi 


Penn Salt. . 
Pyrene Mfg 
Royal Baking Powder 


p 
Sherwin Williams 
Silica Gel 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Snia Viscosa 


78,268 7 


30,725 
105,400 


CLEVELAND 


.. Cleve-Cliff Iron 
. Dow Chem 


PITTSBURGH 


} Am. Vitrified Prod 


CINCINNATI 


2 Fleishmann pfd 
76 Proc. & Gam 


71,839 
9.948 


337 
1,411 


8,262 


951,403 


BOSTON 
Calumet & Hecla 
Swift & Co 

ST. LOUIS 


Certainteed Prod. 
South Acid and S 


MONTREAL 


.. Asbestos Corp 
: pfd 


Shawinigan W.&P 


i _ William of Can 


BALTIMORE 
Davison Chem 
Silica Gel 
UNLISTED 


. Casein Co 


Merck & Co pfd 
Merrimac 


167,651 
109,795 
206,554 


0.54 
1.62 
10.25 


9 mo. 
9 mo. 


243,676 
103,277 
433,773 
60,000 
1,951,517 
24,262,532 
17,023,928 


9mo. 2.04 
11.15 


NL Nao NAPE YD, AN, . 
8: 88: 88883838: sss: : 


9 mo. 16.37 
28.04 


,000 
223,158 
594,445 
600, 000 


9,136,618 
150 : 6, 1666,66634 


355: 8: 88885 


687,875 


12,295 


1,589.49 
1,250,000 


2,005,502 
1,500,000 


52,000 


150,000 
2,130,088 


(a)800, 000 
1,100,000 
40,000 
34,350 


SID 29s I 


912,198 
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“ty June is to Dec. 30. 


(d) 1927 earnings on 969,480. 


Chemical Markets 


(e) Bid & Asked. 


(f) Thru Jan. 28 


(g) High low. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Business, Though Somewhat Retarded, 
Continued Lively During Last Month 


Advances in Methanol and Acetate of Lime—Declines in 
Chlorate of Potash and Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Feature Market—July Shows Better Volume Than 
Last Year—Barium Chloride Higher—Chlorate of 
Soda Moving to Capacity. 


Speaking in a comparative sense, even the heat and humidity 
have not been able to put a damper on good business conditions, 
if the opinions of various branchesof thetrade in the Metropolitan 
district may be taken as an index of chemical business conditions 
throughout the country. While the month of July showed a 
falling off in consumer interest as compared with the banner 
months of April, May and June, comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of 1927, finds the month just past well ahead of July 
last year in the volume of sales consummated. In one or two 
instances it is stated that July was ahead of any previous months 
this year, though the majority of opinion admits to a falling off 
in business. It seems a good omen that sellers are not spending 
the entire summer blaming existing conditions on the weather or 
‘Presidential Year.” 


Principal Price Changes 


Standing out in the generally serene condition are four price 
changes—advances in methanol and acetate of lime and declines 
in chlorate of potash and ammonium bicarbonate. Of these four 
the decline in chlorate of potash was the most unexpected and 
drastic. The drop in price was precipitated by the entrance into 
this market of anew importing factor and is but another reminder 
that competition from imported chemicals is still a factor to be 





. reckoned with heavily. A leading American manufacturer has 


cut the price sharply to 6c per pound in carload lots, f. 0. b. 
works. This move has not effected the less carlot quantities, 
but reductions in that quantity would not be surprising if com- 
petition from imported goods becomes acute. The reduction in 
ammonium bicarbonate, though not so drastic, is for the same 
reason. It has been the policy of the American manufacturer 
of this article to treat imported competition in this manner on 
other items with quite fair success and it is reasonable to assume 
that the fight for the somewhat limited market will continue 
until one or the other of the contending factions is ousted from 
the market. 

The advances in methanol and acetate of lime were brought 
about from the more natural causes of a better demand and 
curtailed stocks, with the inevitable result of a price advance. 
Both of these items are extremely firm and in some demand at the 
newly established levels. 


The Strength in Barium Chloride 


Strength in the barium chloride market has also been the cause 
of some comment of recent weeks. American manufacturers 
have advanced their inside price about $2.00 a ton on the firmer 
market, which has apparently been brought about by a reported 
temporary shortage of imported stocks on the New York market. 
Talk of a duty advance because of a cost of production hearing 
before the Tariff Commission has probably been an influencing 
factor in supporting the market. Consumers are apparently not 
alarmed by this show of strength and the inquiry has not kept 
pace with sellers enthusiasm. 
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The tight position on copper sulfate has abated a bit over the 
month. That is, the rush of new orders has subsided, but sellers 
are still very busy taking care of the contracts and forward com- 
mitments. No great rush of new business is looked for until the 
Fall when the export demand from South America should again 
liven up proceedings. Announcement of the formation of a 
society to control the sale of Spanish and Italian mercury caused 
a slight flurry about the middle of the month, but this was short 
lived. Consumers on this market are calloused to monopolies, 
societies and rumors of both from abroad and are not to be shaken 
from their position, particularly as the movement of the market 
has been easier since the announcement rather than firmer as 
might be expected. While nothing definite has been stated as to 
the effect this ‘“‘controlling organization”’ will have on the mer- 
cury market, importers intimate that an announcement of im- 
portance will be forthcoming before the present month is very old. 


Chlorate of Soda Moving Well 


With the exploitation of the latest use for chlorate of soda, the 
sale of this material to the farm district as a weed killer has been 
very brisk. One large seller claims to be sold out and having no 
trouble in keeping the daily production rolling out of the plant. 
No advance to former levels has been made in the price and none 
is anticipated at the moment. It will be recalled that this price 
also was lowered to stave off imported competition and the drop 
in price was to recent to expect an advance to the former levels. 

Alkalies are all in the same good position which has marked 
their progress since the first of the year. It is true that some of the 
consuming industries have closed or curtailed their plants for the 
Summer, which has caused a falling off in contract withdrawals, 
but this type of business is expected to pick up within a few 
weeks. Calcium chloride has been moving in accordance with the 
predictions of the sellers in the Spring market and a recapitula- 
tion at the end of the season should show 1928 well ahead of last 
‘year. Anhydrous ammonia continues strong and with the warmer 
weather has been moving quite briskly over the entire month. 





A decided drop in importations of acetaldehyde into the 
United States was recorded in 1927, when 50 pounds valued at 
$20 were entered for consumption as compared with 94,724 
pounds valued at $12,950 in 1926, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A reduction in imports of paracetaldehyde 
is also noted for 1927, when 21,258 pounds, value $4,017 were 
entered for consumption against 60,645 pounds in 1926, having a 
value of $10,859. The following tables show the amounts and 
values of acetaldehyde and of paracetaldehyde entered for con- 
sumption during the period 1922-27, 

Imports for Consumption—Acetaldehyde 


Pounds Value 
1127 Ae nc es ay a a 82,390 $13,192 
Rd eer tee a coe re LS Garten wer 163,913 26,338 
Rep rear ee me otal Oe Cae era ee 132,344 22,493 
j (75 ASpU AARP Beg ea ar oP a aoa ne er 267,023 41,790 
| ee One OS an one Pa ay CARRS Fegege: ee 94,724 12,950 
Ais Frcs Pas dT eee eee 50 20 

Imports for Consumption— 
Paracetaldehyde or Paraldehyde 

Pounds Value 
1 7 Ae Re EP Se a ee PE 91,265 $16,363 
[OL URE eter Oa erie a ae i eee eens ser 363,752 63,593 
REE Io aon. Se eC ees eh 680,870 120,346 
RGR SoS ORR os soe, Oran, og oe E21 808,049 124,36: 
SEERA oa Coy ponte chee tate ead 60,645 10,859 
10 2. 7 Sa gee ee en ae ar cae ee 21,258 4,017 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
ment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, immediate shi 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Raw materials are 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
uoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 


68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





Acetone — Stocks are still in rather 
limited supply in sellers hands and they 
are having no trouble in maintaining the 
level of 15c lb. which was established in 
all quarters at the end of June. The ad- 
vance in price has not caused any falling 
off in consumer interest. 


Acid Cresylic — Sellers report a fairly 
good movement into consuming channels. 
From the point of view of volume of busi- 
ness consummated, July of this year was 
ahead of July 1927. There has not been 
any change in price with the market held 
at 73c @ 75c gal. for pale and 7le @ 73c 
gal. for dark in good sized quantities 


Acid Formic — Is very routine at this 
writing and has been in this state through- 
out the month. With the textile industry 
marking time in New England, practically 
no business is being done on this material 
either out of the New York or Boston 
markets. 


Acid Oxalic Leading sellers have 
encountered some limited opposition in 
the Metropolitan district for small quan- 
tity parcels with a tendency to quote 
somewhat under the open market. In 
general the market is quite firm with a 
capacity business being consummated at 
llc lb. in most cases, though 1034e lb. is 
possible in some instances for large quan- 
tities. 


Albumen — Approximately one half, 
or 154,000 pounds of the 316,500 pounds 
of dried egg albumen exported from 
Tientsin, China, during the first three 
months of 1928, was declared for export 
to the United States, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Prices in the 
domestic market on egg, blood and vege- 
table albumen are all unchanged and 
steady. 


Alcohol — Following the scheduled 
advance in price on July 1, denatured 
alcohol has lacked any features. A slight 
call for supplies on contract which will go 
into consumption in the Fall months is 
now being felt, but during July spot busi- 
ness was generally routine. One develop- 
ment of interest during the month was the 
announcement by Prohibitioner Commis- 
sioner Doran that the 1929 quota will be 
fixed at 185,000,000 proof gallons or 
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Current 


1928 
Market Low 
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24 24 


Acetaldehyde, drs lc-1 wks.. .lb. 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl... .1b. 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
lb cb lb. 
Acetin, ret drums lb. 
—— CP, 700 lb drums 


gal 
Acetyl Chloride 100 lb cby... 


Acid Acetic, gles 


Chemical Markets 


Acids 
400 . bbls 
c-1l w 00 Ib. 


Glacial, bbi c-l wk. 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls. 
Technical, bbls. . 
Battery, cbys 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib bile 
Boric, crys. 


Is A 
Broenner’s, bbls ee ares? lb. 
Butyric, 100 % ® basis cbys.. .lb. 
COMONON GS 56:06: 0:44 0 gacs-s aks 
Carbolic, 10%, ‘50 gal bbls. lb. 
Chlorosulfonie, 1500 lb ie 


Chowie. 99%, drs extra. 
Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls. .1b. 
ca nt crystals, 230 - 


Ib. 

Coens i, 95 ¢ %, dark drs NY . |b. 
97-99 %, pale drs NY... .Ib 

140 ie 


ine * 
Galli "ik One ae lb. 
USP, Ble ace aieie oo lb. 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks. . . lb. 
H, 225 lb bbls wks........ lb 
Hydriodic, USP,10%soln ebylb. 
Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
lb cbys wks....... lb 
Hydrochloric, CP, 
Muriatic 
Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks lb. 
9 30%, 400 lb bbls 


tech 85%, 


see Acid 


lb. 
Hydvothuceiiieie, 35%, 400 Ib 
bbls wk lb. 
aay Om gaa 30%, USP, 
SINNIONND. 5.250 sean lb. 
Lactic,22 %,dark,500 lb bbls Ib. 
44%, light, 500 Ib bbls . 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls 
Metanilic, 250 Ib bbls...... 
Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric 


Monochloroacetic, tech bbl .lb. 
Monosulfonic, F Delta bbls. lb. 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 . cbys 
c-1 wks.. : 00 Ib. 
20 degrees, cbys wks. 
N & W, 250 lb b 


Naphthionic, pene 


Sesiin, 300 lb bbls wks NY. “aD. 

¥F hosphoric 50%, 150 lb eby . lb. 
Syrupy, USP, 70 Ib drs. . .Ib 

Picramie, 300 Ib bbls 

Picric, kegs 


py technical, 200 
bbl > 


Salicy lic, tech, 125 Ib bbl.. 

Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls . 

Sulfuric, 66 3° 180 lb cbys 
be -1 wk - lb. 


60°. 1500 lb dr wks. 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib drs le-1 
wks 100 lb. 


Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls... . 
— USP, crys, powd, 300 
b bbis 


-26 
24 


.38 
-85 
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What Should a 
Lacquer Lack? 


A GOOD lacquer must possess a number 
of definite characteristics, but one thing 
of which it should be completely devoid 


is strong or disagreeable odor. 


Cellosolve* and its derivatives are the 
only nitrocellulose solvents commercially 
available from which odorless lacquers 


can be manufactured. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 


30 East Forty-second Street, New York City 


SHOPS 
SSS wt ot 


ssi NY 
Breccctionall 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





* Trade-mark Registered 
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Albumen 
Beeswax, Yellow 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





97,363,000 wine gallons as compared with 
85,000,000 for the current year. This 
slight increase is not looked upon as having 
any significance as the present allotment 
was the first and readjustments in the 
quota were expected to be necessary. 


Ammonia — Was again outstanding 
during the month because of the continued 
strong position of the anhydrous grade. 
In the sellers estimation this has not been 
a warm season and any continued period 
of heat will add further strength to the 
market. In one direction it is stated that 
stocks are very limited with the capacity 
output of the plant moving into con- 
Aqua is in much the 
condition as at this period last 
month. Talk of a heavy call for ammonia 
for use in fertilizer at the new Hopewell 
plant is also having its strengthening 
effect on the general market. 


sumption daily. 
same 


Ammonium Bicarbonate — In an 
effort to fight off imported competition, 
domestic manufacturers reduced the price 
14e lb. during the month and the market is 
now named at $6.00 @ $6.50 100 Ibs., 
f. o. b. Also these manufacturers have 
changed the system of quoting and prices 
. b. the importing cen- 
New York, Philadelphia 
and New Orleans, instead of f. 0. b. the 
This first 
domestic efforts to recapture the market 
and if the present price does now prove 
low enough, further reductions will doubt- 
less follow. 


are now named f. 0 
ters of Boston, 


works. is the indication of 


Ammonium Chloride — Sales during 
July continued to surpass the estimate of 
American manufacturers. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that with the price at 
the current level it is impossible for im- 
porters to bring in stocks with any profit 
with the result that imports have dwindled 
down to practically nothing. In addition, 
the supposed extinction of the battery 
business has not materialized to the extent 
anticipated and demand from that direc- 
tion is holding up fairly well. Market is 
quoted at $4.65 100 lbs. points of possible 
import and $4.70 100 lbs. in other quarters 
both carload business. 


Ammonium Persulfate After two 
months of practically no business because 
of seasonal lay off in the consuming trades, 
a better inquiry is noted at the time of 
going to press and makers are selling the 
daily output. There is an accumulation 
on hand, however, which should take care 
of any spurt in demand. Prices are named 
at 26c @ 30c lb. as to quantity. 


Ammonium Sulfate — During the 
past month, contracts for futures have 
been cleaned up and the price has been 
advanced to a flat figure of $2.35 per 100 
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Trichloroacetic, bottles... .. 


, bbls lb. 
see blood, 225 lb bbls. . .Ib. 
Egg, edibl lb. 

Tochpdeei, "200 Ib. cases. . Ib. 
Vegetable, edible lb. 
50 Technical 

Alcohol Butyl, 
19} 


‘40 
‘00 


lb. 
— 50 gal 


Drums, lc-1 wks 
Tank cars wks 
Amy] (from pentane) 
drs c-l wks 
Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. . 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50° gal 
bk gal. 
Anhydrous, drums gal. 
Completely denatured, No. 1, 
ae pie 50 gal drs drums 


Isopropyl, ref, gal drs 
Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr.. 


.00 
.80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr Ib 


> aphthol, - 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 
bbls lb. 


65 
.35 


crude, 300 lb 


Alum ag ey lump, pe Ib 


00 Ib. 

500 lb eae i 
100 lb. 

lump, 400 lb casks 
100 Ib. 

500 Ib casks wks 


100 lb. 
400 = ong 


Chiseane, 
~ ay 
Cheuane, 


—— ground, 


Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 3 


Chloride Anhydrous, 275 - 


Bulfate, "Tron, free, bags c-l 
100 lb. 


Geek: bags c-1 wks.. 


115 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs. lb. 


Ammonium 


_— Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl.. .Ib. 


21 
-08} 


10} 


Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del... . lb. 
Bicarbonate, bbls., spot 100 lbs., 
Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls..... .1b. 
Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es.. .Ib. 
Chloride, Ww hite, 100 lb. bbls. 
wks 100 > 
Gray, 250 Ib bbls wks.. 
Lump, 500 lb cks spot.. 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls 
Nitrate, tech, casks 
P ersulfate, 112 lb kegs.... ‘Ib. 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 
LS rere lb. 
Sulfate, bulk c-1 
Southern points 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 


14 
Sulfocyanide, kegs 


aus Acetate, (from pentane) ’ 


Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs 
Annatto, fine 


Needle, powd, 100 Ib es . 
or gi soln (butter. 


Pw dhe et bbls 
Vermilion, bbls 


is Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls 


.12 
-15 
“Oat Ar 


Double, 600 Ib 

Triple, 600 Ib bbls 

g nel 80%, casks 
oude, 30%, casks 


“104 Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. 


Ww hite, 112 lb kegs 


Asbestine, c-1 wks 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 Ib in 


Barytes, 


wks t 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY... .lb 
Chloride, 800 lb bb! wks. 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs... 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks 
F loated, 350 lb bbs 

t 


Bauxite, bulk, mines t 
.39 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. . 
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The One Product 


that you can depend on 





Yes sir, every lot the same reliable high- 
test quality. We arefsure of it, because 
we put every Alton Product to test in 
every step of its process. 


It must be right or we reject it BEFORE 
it leaves our plant. 


Youll be taking the right step forward if 
you standardize on Alton — for then you 
will be standardizing on quality — and 
your own products will reflect it. 


We can meet your requirements by 1m- 
mediate shipment-—whether it be for a 
sample, a drum, or a carload lot. 


ALTON BARIUM PRODUCTS CO., 


Alton, Ill. 


BARIUM CARBONATE SODIUM SULPHIDE 
30°-32° Crystals 
BARIUM CHLORIDE epee 
BARIUM SULPHIDE IRON OXIDE 
(Black Ash) (Venetian Red) 
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Benzaldehyde 
Chloroform 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c 


- April 1928 67.8c 





pounds. The market is fairly strong for 
this season of the year with fair activity 
noted. 


Antimony — After remaining in a 
rather weak position during the major 
part of the past month with lower prices 
prevailing, the metal market has recently 
taken a turn upwards and is now in 
stronger position. Metal is now quoted 
at 10c lb., the Chinese market is firmer 
and increased buying interest has been 
noted here. Both needle and oxide remain 
at the same figures as last quoted but like 
the metal are in a stronger position. 


Barium Carbonate — Has not attract- 
ed any attention during the past two or 
three months and is generally regarded as 
routine at this time. The advance has 
not served to kill off any imported business 
as yet and the latter grade is quoted at 
$57.00 ton on this market. 


Barium Chloride — News of a Tariff 
Commission investigation of production 
costs has apparently had a firming effect 
on the market for the price of domestic 
goods has advanced since last reported 
and sales are now being made at $56.00 
ton which is some $2.00 higher than the 
market which prevailed six weeks ago. It 
is reported in one quarter that importers 
were forced to buy from American manu- 
facturers at a level which would preclude 
them from selling at the $56.00 basis with 
any profit. 


Beeswax — Quietness has prevailed in 
this market during the past month and 
prices have declined somewhat, crude 
yellow now being quoted at 36c @ 37c lb. 
and refined at 4lec @ 42¢ lb. Although 
quiet, the market has been firmer lately 
and steady at the lower quotations. 


Benzene — Sellers report that their 
entire quota for August has been spoken 
for at this early date. The market seems 
quite firm and the higher prices of gasoline 
have added strength to benzol. At the 
level of 22c gal. dealers are having no 
trouble in placing all that the mills now 
ofer. 


Bleaching Powder — Has slowed down 
considerably of recent weeks as might be 
expected at this season of the year. Little 
business is passing at the moment and the 
market is quiet at quoted levels. 


Blood — Has been quiet and in general 
rather weak during the past month. As a 
result, prices are lower at all points. New 
York is quoted at $4.95 per unit, Chicago 
at $4.90 per unit and South American at 
$5.00 per unit. 


Borax — Since the drastic cut in price 
in one quarter some two months ago there 
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-56 


.574 | White, cases lb. 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 hd 


Benzene, 90%, Commercial, 8000 
gal tanks wks 
CP, tanks works 
Benzidine Base, 


bbls 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. . 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs b. 
Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib 
Napht ylamine, sublimed, - 


, 200 lb bbls b 
Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks. . . 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb d 
c-l1 wks contract....100 lb. 
700 lb drs c-1 wks contract 
00 Ib. 


S. American shipt.. i 
lues, Bronze hinese “Milori 
Prussian Soluble lb 


%, Imp.. 
Borax, crys, 20 Ib bbls 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd. lb. 
Paste, bbls lb. 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. lb. 
Gold, bulk 


Secondary, 50 gal drs 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. 
Propionate, drs 
Stearate, 50 gal drs 
Tartrate, drs 

Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes 


Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 e Leg 


Carbide, drs lb. 
= tech, 100 lb = 
b 


Choride, 
Solid, 


Nitrate, 220 lb bbls c-1 NY. ce 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls. Ib. 
‘Quen Bark, ground bbls. lb. 

.30} Candelilla Wax, bags lb. 
~ — Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 


Black, 100-300 Ib cases lc-1 
12 NY. elb. 
Bisulfide, 500 lb drs To-1 
.054 NY b 


.06 Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 lb cyl. . .Ib. 

Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 
.07 delivered Ib 
.50 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.... 
-60} No.1 Yellow, bags lb 

No. 2N Country, bags. 

No. 2 Regular, bags 

No. 3 N.C 

No. 3 Chalky 
-17_ Casein, Standard, ground.. 
.y Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. 

Shell, cases 
“333 Transparent, cases Ib 
.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs. . 
.03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls... 
.024 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. 
.044 Light, 250 lb casks 

em og Hardwood, lump, bull 
8 


Wank powd, 100 lb bbls... Tbe 
Chestnut, clarified bbls wks, . -lb. 
.02 25% tks wks Ib. 
.053' Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks. lb. 
:064! _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. 
.00 China Clay, fap, blk mines.ton 
eo i’ Powdered, b lb. 
.00 Imported, jump, bulk. 
.03 Powdered, bbls 


-08 


.04 
Chlorobenzene, 
.07 »edrs lc-l w 


b. 
—— 100 lb. 
Ib. 


.20 Chloroform, cech, 1000 lb drs. . 
1.00 Chloropicrin, comml, eyls. ...Ib. 
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THAT INTANGIBLE SOMETHING 


HE confidence manifested by the customers of E B G—the product and the 
firm—has a substantial basis. 


As pioneers E BG blazed a path for the introduction of Liquid Chlorine into 
industry. And likewise surrounded the distribution of Liquid Chlorine with an 
atmosphere of business integrity and reliability. 


This feeling of confidence in the advantages of dealing with EBG is di- 
rectly created by the knowledge that an intangible something assures complete 
satisfaction. 


Liquid Gt] Chlorine 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office 9 East 41 Street New York 
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Chloropicrin 
Ferrous Chloride 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - 


April 1928 67.8c¢ 





have not been any further developments of 
importance. There has not been any 
marked increase in business as a result of 
the advance. As the object of the reduc- 
tion was to attract new industries to the 
use of borax, considerable work will be 
done in this direction which should result 
in increased sales before many more 
months are past. 


Calcium Acetate — A combination of 
good consuming demand and a shortage 
of stocks in sellers hands have forced an 
advance in price to $4.00 100 Ibs. All 
through the month of July the market had 
been strong and the advance was not un- 
looked for. Consuming interest continues 
good following the advance. 


Calcium Arsenate — As the season 
rather delayed have 
somewhat and quotations are 


continues prices 
declined 


now at 6c @ 7c lb. 


Calcium Chloride 
rent year again surpassed July 
year from the point 
Now what we are experiencing 


- July of the cur- 
of any 
previous of sales 
volume. 
protracted periods of war weather the 
height and 
manufacturer predict a total volume for 
the season even in excess of their estimates 
of what would be sold, which figure was 
well in excess of sales for last year. Solid 
is quoted at $20.00 ton and flake at $25.00 
ton. 


season is at its domestic 


Carnauba Wax During the past 
month declines in price have been noted 
in practically all grades due to lack of 
buying interest. Florentine is now at 
55¢e @ 56e lb.; No. 1, yellow at 50¢ @ 5le 
lb.; No. 2 North Country at 36¢ @ 37c lb.; 
No. 2 regular at 47¢ @ 48ce lb.; No. 3 N. 
C. at 28e @ 29¢ lb.; and No. 3 chalky at 
29e @ 30¢ lb. Recently the market has 
been stronger at these lower prices. 

Casein — Continues strong but without 
further price advances during the past 
month. A more complete discussion of the 
underlying factors which have influenced 
the upward trend in this market will be 
found elsewhere in these pages, but, in 
brief, demand has increased while produc- 
tion, in general, 
This year especially 


unchanged. 
a limited crop is 
reported in the Argentine, due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed. Standard ground continues to be 
quoted at 16¢ @ 16%c lb. 


remains 


Dextrin — All grades continue strong 
but without any further changes in price. 


Chlorine, Liquid — Has not shown 
much change over the month. In common 
with a good many other items business is 
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.263 Chrome, Green, CP 
.06 Commercial 


20° aie. 400 lb bbls 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. ‘Ib. 
Oxide, green, bbls Ib 
Coal tar, bbls 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags.. 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. . 
Teneriffe silver, bags 
Copper, metal, pion. 
Cleats 2 400 Ib bbls. 
Chloride, 250 .lb bbls 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 Ib 


Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. 
Copperas, ae & sugar bulk 
c-l w 
Sugar, 100 lb bbls 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 


Cottonseed, S.E. bulk c-1... 
Meal S.E. bulk 
7% Amm., bags mills... 
Cream eee, USP, 300 


Cenaein. USP, 42 lb agg 
Oil, Natural, 50 gal drs. 
10-15 % ® tar acid 
25-30 % tar acid 
Cresol, USP, drums 
Cudbe: ar, E nglish 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. b. 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. 
Cyanamide, bulk c-1 wks Aram. 


Dextrin, corn, 140lb. bags 100 lb. 
Ww hite, 130 ib bgs. . . 100 lb. 
Potato, yellow, 220 Ib bes... 
White, 220 Ib bags 1c-1. 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags int... 

Diaminophenol, 100 lb kegs. . . 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . . gé 

Dis anidie, 100 Ib kegs 

Dibutylphthalate, on lb. 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .lb 

Dichloromethane, drs wks.... 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs 

Diethyl carbonate, drs 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs 

Diethyleneglycol, drs 

Mono ethy! ether, drs.... 
Mono butyl ether, drs... .1 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs 
ae eas 


Ib 

Diethy alibi, technical, 50 gaJ 

Ce a eR EN. lb 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs... . 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs... 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs... 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls... . 
Dinitrochlorine, 300 lb bbl... . 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 


lb. 

Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls. . . . Ib. 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . . . 1b. 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
DINER. ¢6h os cceecec ak Ib. 
Diphenylamine Ib. 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl. Ib. 
Dip Oil, 25%, d lb. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt.. .ton 
Extract lb. 

Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases lb. 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb oo i 


c-1 } 
Esther, USP, 1880, 50 lb a 
Ethyl "Acetate, 85% Ester, 10 
gal drs gal. 
99%, gal drums gal 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. . .lb 
Bromide, tech, drums b 
Chloride, 200 Ib. a. 
Lactate, drums .. 


Oxybutyrate, 50 gal in. wks. Ie 
~~ Bromide, 600 ib dr. -lb. 
— anhydrous, 50 gal 


Dicblonnic, ‘50 

Glycol, 50 gal ‘I 
Mono Butyl Ether drs. wks. 
Mono Ethyl] Ether drs. wks. 
= — Ether Acetate 


Ethylidenaniline 
Feldspar, bulk 
Powdered, bulk og 


al drums. . 
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ESTABLISHED 18!6 





“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 





oles 





Factories: Branches: 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. — 
Murphysboro, Ill. wales Iphi 
nea INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY Philadephia 
Jerey City, N. J. ESTABLISHED !816 Gloversville 

46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 
1816 AUGUST, 1928 1928 





CHEMICAL BUSINESS RUNNING 
ABOUT NORMAL 


While the hot and rainy weather during 
July has had its effect on business, coupled 
with the usual Summer dullness, vaca- 
tions, ete., we are pleased to say that we 
consider business as good as might be 
expected. Things are running along 
smoothly, and a good consuming interest 
in industrial chemicals and allied products 
is being shown. 

We feel that a rather satisfactory market 
prevails and this in face of what appeared 
to be disquieting indications when the 
year opened. It now seems to be quite 
clearly established that the fear and timid- 
ity formerly associated with presidential 
election years exists now only in myth and 
that business is too well established and 
on too solid a foundation to be upset by 


We look for a con- 


tinuance of good business over the balance 


unnecessary causes. 


of the year with indications that we will 
have a steady market offering possibilities 
of trading with confidence. 

Acetate of Soda is still scarce with the 
market firm. 

Barium Hydrate has advanced l4c 
per pound. 

Blue Vitriol. Sharp advances have 
taken place in the price because of a 
This 


is due to a considerable extent to the con- 


demand far above that anticipated. 


suming interests not covering their re- 
It has 
caused a great scarcity with the consequent 


quirements earlier in the year. 


higher prices. 

Borax and Boric Acids. The new 
prices have brought about an increased 
interest from consumers and heavier with- 
drawals. The schedule of prices to-day 
are the lowest they have ever been in a 


great many years. 
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Citric and Tartaric Acids, because of 
seasonal demand, are moving well. 

Formaldehyde. A decline in the price 
of this commodity took place a couple of 
Methanol 


again ad- 


months ago owing to lower 
costs. Methanol prices have 
vanced necessitating an increase in the 
price of Formaldehyde '4c per pound. 

Naphthalene Flakes and Balls have 
also been in very active demand with 
supplies not equal to buyers’ needs, but 
prices have not advanced to any apprec- 
iable extent. 

Red and Yellow Prussiate of Potash. 
Prices are firm with an upward tendency. 

“ * & *& 


FORTY YEARS AGO 


In 1885, Hasbrouck Innis, son of George 
Innis, acquired ownership of this Com- 
pany, then operating under the name of 
Gifford, Sherman and Innis. He changed 
the name to Innis and Company, and 
continued in active charge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, with Mr. George V. Shef- 
field, our 


treasurer, as one of his associates. 


present vice-president and 


* * * * 


The Johnstown flood in 1889 is paral- 
leled by the recent Mississippi floods with 
tremendous property damage and loss of 
life. When will congress act to prevent 
another reoccurrence ? 

* * * * 

President was 
confronted with such national problems as 
railroad building and financing by federal 
loan and land grants, restrictive immigra- 
tion of Chinese and others; American 
fishing rights in British North American 
waters and Venezuelan Arbitration §re- 
garding property rights of foreigners. 
Shipping treaties were made with France 
and Germany. Civil Service Rules were 
constructively revised. 


Grover Cleveland as 
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The Spirit of The Hive 


“One Bee Working Alone Can Make 
Honey’’—Materlinck 


No 


It is only by co-ordinated effort, work- 
ing together for the good of other bees 
and for the prosperity of the hive and its 
future, that bees develop the high order of 
intelligence, which the great Belgian 
writer calls “The Spirit of the Hive’. 

In Materlinck’s book “The Life of the 
Bee”’ is a powerful lesson for every organ- 
ization; for every man at the head of a 
business; for every department head and 
for every individual worker. For should a 
bee go off alone and gorge of the sweetness, 
bringing nothing back for the “Common 
stock” the workers would promptly sting 
the offender to death. For it is only by 
concerted action that the bee or the human 
being is successful. 

In the world, in our Great 
Hives of Industry, we call the “Spirit of 
the by various names: Esprit de 
corps,” ‘“‘Co-operation’’, ‘‘Loyalty’’. And 
best of all “Good Fellowship”, for that 
embraces all of the terms that mean work- 
ing together, and goes a 


business 


Hive”’ 


“seven league 

boot step” further in bringing, not only 

success, but Friendship and Happiness. 
*’” * * + 

A Bee over 43,000 

gathering a pound of Honey—and yet a 
man will walk only a mile for a Camel. 


travels miles in 


* * + * 

UNFAIR competition, embracing all 
acts characterized by bad faith, deception, 
fraud or oppression, including commercial 
bribery, is wasteful, despicable anda public 
wrong. Business should rely on its success 
on the excellence of its own service. 


* * * + 


The Moral 


Father: ‘(Do you know what happens 
to little boys who use bad language when 
they play marbles ?”’ 

Boy: ‘Yes, sir, they grow up and play 
golf.”’ 
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a bit retarded by the general feeling of 
inertia which seems to have gripped buyer 
and seller alike during the hot weather. 
No particular change in price or position 
of the market is looked for until well into 
the Fall when the 1929 contract price will 
be announced. 


Copper Carbonate — The season has 
been at its height during the past month 
and sellers were quite active in filling 
orders. There has not been any revision 
in the price which holds steady at 1614c 
@ 17c lb. as to seller and quantity. 


Copper Sulfate — With most of this 
year’s domestic business accounted for, 
copper sulfate has retired from the lime 
light a bit. There is still a fair scattering 
of business to be taken care of and ship- 
ments against commitments continue but 
in general conditions are quieter, and will 
be until the export demand sets in early 
in the Fall. 


Egg Yolk — There was a brisk move- 
ment of dried egg yolk from Tientsin, 
China, during the first three months of 
1928, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Compared with 137,600 pounds 
of this commodity exported from Tientsin 
during the first quarter of 1927, there were 
498,000 pounds exported during the first 
quarter of 1928. While only 48,600 pounds 
of dried egg yolk, valued at $20,618 were 
declared at Tientsin during the first 
quarter of 1927 for exportation to the 
United States, 172,800 pounds, valued at 
$70,879 were declared during the first 
quarter of 1928. The bulk of these ship- 
ments were made up of granular yolk 
from Honan Province. This increase in 
supply available here, as indicated by the 
previous figures, is in a large measure 
responsible for the decline in price which 
has taken place during the past month. 
Quotations are now at 75c @ 78c lb. 


Ethyl Acetate — Sales were brisk 
throughout the month and sellers are 
having no trouble in getting their asking 
price of 82c @ 85ce gal. as to quantity. 


Glycerin — Has continued to be 
thoroughly routine over the entire month 
of July. A sale was reported recently at 
12'%c lb. for dynamite, but in general 
sellers are asking the price of 12'%e lb. 
which prevailed last month. There is no 
consumer interest as the dynamite group 
is not expected to be in the market for 
about two months and then purchases 
probably will not be heavy. Other grades 
of glycerin are in much the same boat. 


Gums — All grades of Batavia are 
lower due to lack of demand. Damar 
standard is now at 22l44c @ 23c lb.; E 
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High Aver. 


Current 1928 
Market High Low 








5. 


.69 Fish Scrap, dried, w 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 31% Saige 
Norfolk & Balt. basis. ..unit 

Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases . a 
Orange, 70 lb cases 

Flavseed 

Fluorspar, 95 %, 220 lb bags... 

)x-dock 
Se aniline, 


dru 
USP, 400 tb bbls 1e-1 wks. . 
Fossil Flour 
Fullers Earth, cpa mines... 
Imp, 
Furfural, 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities. . 
Fustie, chips 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes lb 
Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .lb 
Solid, 50 lb boxes lb 
Sticks 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls 
Gall Extract 
Gambier, common 200 lb cs. 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg.. 
— _ 100 lb cases. ib. 
Bag NY 100 
Glauber’ ° Salt, tech, 250 lb bags 
c-1 w 100 lb. 
Glucose “arabe sugar) dry 70- 
80° bags c-1 NY. 100 lb. 
Tenner’s’ Special, 100 Ib bags 


1 " 
Glue, medium white, nee lb. 
Pure white, bbls. es 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs. 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs 
seg pang tanks 
Soap Lye, tanks 
Graphite, pode 220 lb begs. . 
Flake, 500 lb bbls 


Gums 


Gum Accroides, Red, coarse age 
fine 140-150 lb bags.. 
Powd, 150 lb bags 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags. . 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
250 lb cases 
Glassy, 250 lb cases 
Asphaltum ,Barbadoes 
(Manjak) 200 lb bags. .lb 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases b. 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb —_ 


Relanie Bask, 160 lb bags. . 
E Seeds, 136 Ib cases. = 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 


g 

Singapore, No. 1, 224 lb caseslb. 
No. 2, 224 lb Ib. 
No. 3, 180 lb bags 


Dark, amber.. 

Light, amber... 

Water white 
Mastic lb. 
“eet 180-190 lb__—ibaskets 


East Indies chips, 1801b pean 

Pale bold, 180 lb bags.. 
Pale nubs 

Pontianak, 224 lb cases. ... 
Pale bold gen No. 1 ] 
Pale gen chips spot 

Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb es. 
No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases 


No. 2 fair lb. 
— Chips, 224-226 ' 


Sandarac, prime realty. 200 
lb bags & 300 lb casks. 
Heuation a crystals, 400 lb bbls. Tb 

Paste, 500 ) bbls 


Bark 
os Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks 
.72 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs. lb. 
3.08 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago 


Chemical Markets 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Now-Anrrican-Made Nitro-Filters 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


announce 


RESISTO-FILTERS 


Superior Acid Filtration Cloths that Outlast Wool 
and Hair Cloths. Non-Clogging. Uniform Filtration. 


T)UPONT chemical engineers havede- 
vised a process of nitrating cotton 
cloth and given Americaits first domestic 
nitro-filters. ‘‘Du Pont Resisto-Filters”’ 
have about the same thickness and tex- 
ture as ordinary cotton filtration cloths 
but have a harder surface from which 
the press cake is easily and quickly 
detached. 


Non-Clogging: Wool or camel’s hair 
cloths, which Resisto-Filters replace, 
have a tendency to felt and fill up with 
solids. The press cake clings to their 
hairy surfaces, making removal difficult. 
Even after many filtrations, a Du Pont 
Resisto-Filter will not clog and a uni- 
form rate of filtration is maintained. 


Resistance to Corrosion: In their resis- 
tance to the corrosive action of sulfuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids or mixtures 
of those acids, Du Pont Resisto-Filters 
are far superior to any textile material. 
Du Pont Resisto-Filters have a life at 
least twelve times as long as good grade 
woolen filter cloth and over six times 
that of camel’s hair or the most expen- 
sive of the woolen cloths. 


Dy poy SS veh 
. > 
be OA et 


165 Filtrations obtained with Resisto-Filters 
on the above press filtering 20% 
boiling sulfuric acid. 


Uses of Du Pont Resisto-Filters: SUL- 
FONATIONS: Simplifies the separation 
of the solid products from-the sulfuric 
liquors. NITRATIONS: Again Du 
Pont Resisto-Filters are of great value 
in removing the solid nitrated prod- 
ucts from the spent acid. DRY 
AND PULP COLORS: In these filtra- 
tions Resisto-Filters are most success- 
fully employed. 


F 








250 Filtrations obtained with Resisto-Filters 
on the above lead-lined press filtering 
85% sulfuric acid at 35° C,. 


Size of Du Pont Resisto-Filters: These 
new filters are not sold in the bolt but 
are shipped as individual press cloths of 
suitable size for the press. They are now 
supplied in two sizes—thirty inch and 
thirty-six inch and are adapted to the 
Plate and Frame, Sweetland, American, 
and other types of filter presses. On spe- 
cial ordersof one hundred piecesor more, 
small sizeandodd size clothswill be made. 


This coupon will bring you booklet of complete details 


Du Pont Resisto-Filters have a tremendous significance for 
you. This illustrated, concisely written booklet will give you 
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all the facts in just a five-minute reading. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


You may send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Resisto-Filters 
for Acid Filtrations.” 


Name.......... Re Position._...... 





Company. 
Address........ 
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Hydrogen Peroxide 
Naphtha 





Prices Current and Comment 








Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c 






July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 














seeds at 16¢ @ 164c lb.; and F splinters 
at 13c @ 13%c lb. Benzoin Sumatra is 
now nominal in price there being no stocks 
available in the domestic market. Mastic 
has advanced during the past month and 
is now quoted at 60c @ 62c lb. Factors 
here state that it is quite likely to go to 
65c |b. as it is very scarce, the old crop is 
practically exhausted and new crop will 
not be available here for about four months. 
The same situation exists in sandarac. 
Supplies of new crop will not be available 
before October and prices have advanced 
to 27¢ @ 28¢ lb. 


Mangrove Bark — Increased supplies 
have become available and the market 
has declined to $38 @ $40 ton. 


Mercury — The spot market has been 
quite routine over the month and as ¢ 
result the market eased off a bit and was 
quoted at the end of the month at $120.00 
flask. Consuming interest has not- been 
accelerated by the announcement of a 
combination selling organization in Europe 
to handle both the Spanish and Italian 
output. Sellers on this market indicate 
that important developments in the situa- 
tion may be looked for before the middle of 
the current month. 





Methanol — As has been rumored for 
the past several weeks the market took an 
upward turn during the latter part of the 
month and both synthetic and denatured 
grades are sharply higher in all directions. 
Denatured is held at 50c gal. in tanks and 
ranges to 55c gal. as to packing. Consum- 
ers seem willing to pay and as is usually 
the case the demand on the rising market 
is on the increase. 


Myrobalans — J2 and R2 have declined 
slightly and are now quoted at $37 @ $38 
ton. 





Phenol Sellers admit to a slackened 
business, but this is not due to the season 
as business has been 
months past. 


routine 
Sellers seem 


for some 
reticent to 
name any definite figure as the market 
price, stating only that there have not 
been enough sales to warrant giving an 
authentic price. 


Phosphate Acid — Producers have 
firally decided to raise the price to $10.00 
ton for the 16 per cent. They have 
asserted all along that the $9 price did not 
even pay costs of production and so the 
advance in price is not surprising. 


Potash Caustic — There is talk of an 
upward revision in the price, back to the 
level of 7!4c lb. in good sized quantities. 
No definite move has been made in this 
direction, but such a step should not be 
received with surprise. 
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Magnesium 


Carb, tech, 70 Ib 


——e 





Imported shipment. os 
Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb 9 


.ton 


ia hi Hi Sarasa ile Sap aed 6 RS lb. 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... lb. 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. 
Stearate, (5) RRO lb. 


bbls 


Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) drs. lb. 


Ore, powdered or granular 
75-80 %y NMOS cradle guste lb 
80-85 % 

85-88 %, 


Sulfate, 530 lb drs NY 
Mangrove 55%, 
Bark, African 


400 lb bbls. . 


Mercury metal 


Meta-nitro-aniline .......... lb. 
Meta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 lb 
NEMA So. Ages Simeone «aie ee lb. 


Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 lb 
bbls 


Methanoi, (Wood Alcohol), ans 
| Pee Me era 

a7 %, drums le-l....... oul. 
Pure, drums le-l......... al. 
Synthetic, drums lc-1..... gal. 
Denat. grd. tanks......... gal. 
Methyl Acetate, drums..... gal. 
Acetone, 100 gal drums.. . gal. 
Anthraquinone, kegs...... .lb. 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl........ gal. 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks...... Ib. 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... lb. 


Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chlorobenzene, mono...... ‘ 

Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. .Ib. 

Monomethylaniline, 900 lb dr 





b. 
Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 


Ty REMAIN 5. fas’ becicorann 8 lb. 
Montan Wax, crude, bags... .lb. 
Myrobalans 25 %, liq bbls..... lb. 

50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. .... lb. 

ee eee ee on 

MMM 5 cc ad Sarak chara ton 

Pe ccc ein soc cata ae ton 

Naphtha, v.m.&p. weeene "4 
Pere Pipers eye gal 
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80 


94 


.00 
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1914 Current 
July High Low Aver. Market High w 
sean 3.90 3.00 3.57 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... Seles ogres eae 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
eer .30 .22 .24 lb ebys cae .24 -26 .26 .24 
1917 12 12 .12 Hpyernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls. . 7. .12 -15 .15 12 
.58 1.28 1.20 1.27 Indigo Madras, bbls......... Ib. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
rere .14 .14 .14 20% paste, drums.........1b. .14 .15 .15 .14 
Lesen .074 .074 OT% SGU, DOWGEE. ... 6 occ ces ocdts .074 .08 .08 .074 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.04 .09 .09 -00 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... lb .09. .10 .10 .09 
1.12 2.50 2.50 2.50 | 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
Seas .10 .10 .10 Oxide, English..........Ib. .10 12 12 .10 
ceaas .024 .024 .024 ees ee ee |e .024 .03} .034 .024 
ree .85 .85 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs. gal. .85 .90 .90 .85 
.11} .29 ees .19 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... Ree wsacngcs oar .19 Py § 
ere 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
axe 14.00 13.00 13.33 Lead Acetate, bbls wks. . .100 lb. 
White cry stals, 500 lb bbls 
9.124 14.00 13.00 13.33 | REE ga 00 1 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
.04} .15} .134 13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks...... lb. .13 .15 .15 .13 
.90 7.80 6.20 6.78 Metal, c-1 NY........ WOON... cscs 6.10 6.25 6.25 
.072 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... .14 .14 .14 
.174 it Ave ASG “GURNEE Os scans  % .173 .18 .18 .173 
Sewn .10 .083 .09 Oxide Litharge, 500 lb bbls..lb. ..... .08} .08} .084 
.054 -11} .09% .10 Red, 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib. .094 .093 094 
05} .09} .09 .094 White, 500 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. .09 .09 .09 
.05 .09 .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk. . .Ib. .08} .08} .084 
was 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags....ton ..... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
eS 1.05 1 05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks..100 lb. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
1918 15 .15 15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... .15 Pe FP f 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 tan 
.03} .064 .064 ESO OF OCR Pree’ aa -064 .064 .064 
.05 .08} .08} .08} Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls..... lb. .08} ot .084 .084 
.0O1} .03 .03 .03 hips, 150 lb bags......... Ib. .03 .03 .034 .03 
.06 .12 Bt 12 Solid, 50 lb boxes.......... | ee ee .124 .12$ .124 
15.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 errr ton 26.00 27.00 27.00 26.00 
paeesd .074 .07} .073 Lower grades............ _ .074 .08 .08 .O74 
.12 .30 .30 Pe ee ee, ae .30 .30 .30 
30.00 48.00 48 00 48.00 Magnesite, cale, 500 lb bbl. 48.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 
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The GDC policy 
UALITY FIRST 


For the Coloring 


of Bond Papers 


If you are confronted with 
two-sidedness we especially 











NEKAL B 
EXTRA 


recommend: : 

FAST BOND YELLOWNTGG An ideal wetting-out 

FAST BOND ORANGE NTGR i 

FAST BOND SCARLET NTRR and softening agent for 

FAST BOND GREEN N TGG 

FAST BOND BLUE N TG B new and _ press ten 

FAST BOND BLUE N T B B An effective cleaning 

agent in place of sul- 

EXCELLENT phuric acid. Strictly 
TO LIGHT 





(Oo 












GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

159 High Street 111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 

CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
305 W. Randolph Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
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Naphthalene 


ern waiae Prices Current and Comment 


Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 








Potash Chlorate — A drastic drop in | 1914 1927 Current 





1928 
; : July High Low Market High Low 
the carload price of domestic chlorate to 


614e lb. early in August was the opening 
gun of another battle between domestic 
and importing factions. One importer 
with a large account in Germany has been 
particularly active in cutting under the 
prevailing market of recent weeks and the 
sharp reduction in price has unquestion- 
ably been made to shut this imported 
competition out of this market. No in- 
crease in business is expected as a result 
of this controversey and its attendant 
lower prices as the market is more or less 


cut and dried, so the buyers seem the big. 


gainers. 


Rosin — Prices have gradually declined 
during the past month but undertones are 
firm. All grades are from 20c @ 60e unit 
lower in price, but factors are quite 
satisfied and expect advancing prices as 
soon as buying interest increases. 


Shellac — Bone dry and superfine have 
advanced during the past month and the 
general tendency throughout the entire 
market is upward. Most factors attribute 
this to the fact that this year’s Bysacki 
crop will not amount to 300,000 packages, 
but will be nearer 200,000 packages. 
Stocks in this country are small and while 
considerable shellac is on the way from 
India, there probably will be no surplus 
for some time to come. Spot supplies 
will probably be scarce for about three 
months. Further price advances depend 
to a large extent upon trade demands. 
For the present consumers are holding off 
for lower prices. 


Soda Ash — In common with most 
items the withdrawals on contracts as 
well as spot business has fallen off a bit. 
This is not unusual with some of the con- 
suming industries running on curtailed 
schedules and sellers are satisfied with the 
volume that is moving. 


Sodium Chlorate — One American 
manufacturer is doing a land office busi- 
ness as a result of the recent development 
of chlorate as a weed killer in the mid-west. 
Stocks have been cleaned out as a result 
of the heavy demand from the farmers. 
However, the market has not be advanced 
from its level of 534¢ lb. to which it was 
reduced two or three months ago to meet 
imported competition. 


Sodium Nitrate — The market con- 
tinues weak and prices have declined 
further to $2.15 ton. The Producers’ 
Association is now working out a plan for 
centralized sales and this, in combination 
with the Chilean Government’s promise 
to subsidize producers against any cut in 
price by German competitors, is hoped to 
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— balls, 250 lb _ 


Crushed, chipped bgs wks. . 
Flakes, 175 ib 

Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs.. 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY 
Salt dbl, 400 Ib bbls NY. 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY 

— free 40%, 8 lb tins, 


Sulfate, 10 lb tins 
Nitre Cake, 500 lb bbls 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, i000 
drs wks lb. 
Nitrocellulose, 


Low viscosity (soln 

Grade 1 drums, wks 

Grade 2 drums, wks 
Nitrogenous Material, —. -unit 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. lb. 


hinese, co. 
Powdered, bags 
Oak, tanks, wks Ib 
23-25 % % liq., 600 Ib bbl wk . lb. 
Oak Bark, ground rs 


le 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb dame 
NY 


Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib _ ‘Ib. 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs... .lb. 
Orthochlorophenol, drums.... 
Orthocresol, drums 


Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
Ce ey lb. 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr... ‘Ib. 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 1e-1.Ib. 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, _ 


Osage Orange, crystals 
51 deg. liquid 
Powdered, 100 lb bags lb. 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
123-127 deg. Mr Ib. 
128-132 deg. M.P.. 
133-137 deg. M.P.. ‘ 
138-140 deg. M.P.......... ‘Ib. 
Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs .lb. 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. lb. 
Aminohy drochloride, 100 Ib xem 


Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs. . . lb. 
Chlorophenol, drums lb. 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums. 

Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. gal. 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb Dols 


wks 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. lb. 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls = 


wks ‘ 
Nelenocenthiaibiliihiltian. 300 ~ 
bbls lb. 


Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls. . 
EE 120 Ib 


Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls. 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 


Toluenesulfonamide, 175 
bbls 


bbls 

Toluidine, : 350 Ib bbls wk. . .lb. 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basle 
100 lb kegs lb 

250 lb kegs 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls lb. 
Petrolatum, Green, "300 Ib bbl. Ib. 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drums b. 
Phenyl - Al at - Naphthylamine, 
100 Ib lb. 
Phosphate Acid, 16% blk wks.ton 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Foe Pebble, 68 % basis. .ton 


10 
Orn 


77-76 % nr 
Tennessee, 7 


a = ie er ib 


Pepompee yeh 


NOH OAS 


¥ ellow, 110 lb cases wks. ib 
Seequisulfide, 100 lb es 
Trichloride, cylinders 
wamuie Anhydride, 100 Ib bbls 
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Pure 
PaHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


ORover ten years, buyers have been accustomed to using PHTHALIC 


ANHYDRIDE of the highest purity by specifying “SELDEN BRAND”. 


Not only does “SELDEN BRAND” assure them of a product of highest 





For USE In 


ANTHRANILIC ACID 
ANTHRAQUINONE 
BENZOIC ACID 
BROMOFLUORESCEIC ACID 
DIAMYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
EOSINE 
ERYTHROSINE 
FLUORESCEIN 
“GLYPTAL” Synthetic Resin 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN 
PHTHALIMIDE 
TETRACHLOR PHTHALIC ACID 
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purity, but it gives them PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
in the form of natural long needle crystals --- 
the form which dissolves and melts most 


readily. 


SELDEN BRAND PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
reaches you in a new slack paper-lined barrel, 
containing 150 lbs. net weight, and the pack- 
age is so constructed that it can be used for 


re-shipment. 


Our service on PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE is un- 
excelled and we are in position to make 


prompt shipments. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


Tke SELDEN Company 


PirrTsBuRGH, Pa. U. S. A. 
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Pigments Metallic 
Schaeffer’s Salt 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





have a strengthening effect upon the 
market. ‘Total deliveries during the past 
year show an increase of 765,000 tons at 
2,518,000 tons against 1,753,000 tons, 
2,092,000 tons, 2,340,000 tons and 2,192,- 
000 tons respectively for the four previous 
years and 2,629,000 tons for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1914, and whilst creating a 
record consumption since the War, only 
falls 111,000 tons below the highest pre- 
war figure. The consumption in Europe 
at 1,138,000 tons registered an increase of 
375,000 tons, Egypt at 177,000 tons, an 
increase of 22,500 tons, the United States 
at 995,000 tons an increase of 321,500 tons 
and other countries at 208,000 tons on 
increase of 46,000 tons. 


Sodium Nitrite — Domestic manufac- 
turers express themselves as quite satisfied 
with the volume of business which is 
being consummated. The market is in 
much the same condition as when last 
reported both as to demand and price. 


Solvent Naphtha — At the scheduled 
price of 35c gal. an average amount of 
business for the season is passing. Dealers 
seem to have little trouble in getting busi- 
ness at the figure named above. No 
change in the situation is anticipated. 


Starch — The cornstarch industry has 
developed very rapidly in recent years, 
production having increased from 311, 
100,000 pounds in 1904 to a high record of 
933,242,065 pounds in 1927, acording to 
the Department of Commerce. 

Of the amount produced in 1927, 242, 
870,000 pounds were exported. Although 
this is not a record year in export trade, 
it is well above the average, the fire-year 
average for the year 1922-1926, inclusive, 
being 225,819,000 pounds. 

The starch industry of the United States 
ground 85,653,509 bushels of corn in 1927; 
this is approximately 20 per cent. of all 
the so-called ‘cash’ corn; that is, corn 
that actually comes into the market. It 
is well known that the great bulk of our 
corn crop, averaging about 2,850,000,000 
bushels, never leaves the farm, only about 
450,000,000 bushels finding its way into 
commercial channels. 

The production of cornstarch in the 
United States from 1904 to 1927, inclusive, 
in millions of pounds, follows: 1904, 311.1; 
1909, 639.0; 1914, 574.2; 1919, 728.0; 
1921, 860.2; 1923, 839.4; 1925, 854.1; 
1927, 933.2 (unofficial figure). 

These figures include only commercial 
cornstarch sold as such, either in bulk or 
in packages, and do not take into consid- 
eration starch that is used in the manufac- 
ture of glucose or corn sirup. 
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37 .00 
.63 
.00 
-66 
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Chemical Markets 


Pigments rea Red or ~~ 
bags, bbls, yk: 37.00 45.00 
Pine Oil, 55 me drums or bbls 
Destructive dist b 


Potash 


Potash, Caustic, wks 
Imported casks c-1 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
ae basis bulk 


30% basis bulk 
— Muriate, 80% 


pi tec Crystals, 725 Ib 
lb 


Powd., 725 lb cks wks.. 
Binoxiate, 300 Ib bbls 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 

lb casks. 


pees 
Chloride, crys bbls....... 
Chromate, kegs 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl. .Ib. 
Oxalate, Neut. 225 Ib. bbls. Ib. 
Perchlorate, casks wks lb. 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
& 100 lb drs wks : 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg.. 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb ke 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 ‘1 ib 


‘OA Pumice Stone, lump bags 
.044 250 lb bbls 

.024 

.75 Putty, commercial, tubs. . 
.50 Linseed Oil, kegs 

.94 Pyridine, 50 gal drums 


Pyrites, Spanish cif Atiantic 


.12}3 ports bulk uni 
.03 Quebracho, 35 % liquid tks... . 
.034 450 lb bbls c-1 : 


35 % Bleaching, 450 lb bbl. . 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif. Ib: 
Clarified, 64 %, bales 
— 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 


Bark, Rough 
Ground 


Ib. 
Red Sanders W sot grd bbls. .lb. 
Resorcinol Tech, cans lb. 


wwmonoowoo 
os 


— 
OHO DODOO 


Rotten Stone, bags mines. . . .to 
~~ imported, bbls. 
ect 
Powdered, bbls 


044 Sago Flour, 150 lb bags 
.90 Sal Soda, bbls wks 
% rod Salt Cake, 94-96 % ot wks...ton 


‘double: refd granular 


P 500 lb 
.014 Satin, White, 500 lb bbls 


.57 Shellac Bone dry bbls.......1lb 
.48 Garnet, bags......... ate se 


.524 Superfine, bags 


-49 T.N.b 


. N. ba . lb. 
-5C Schaeffer's Salt, kegs.........Ib. 
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Paral delnyde 


Packing 





110 Gallon Drums 
800 Ibs. net 


55 Gallon Drums 
400 lbs. net 


10 Gallon Drums 
80 lbs. net 


5 Gallon Drums 
40 lbs. net 


Niacet 
Products 


Acetaldehyde’ 
Acetaldol 
Crotonaldehyde 
Paraldehyde 
Paraldol 





‘ 


(CH,CHO), 


ARALDEHYDE is a colorless liquid with a 
p pleasant odor, miscible with all the ordin- 
ary solvents except water in all propor- 

tions. Boiling point 124°C. 


Paraldehyde is stable towards alkalies and can 
be easily converted into acetaldehyde by mild 
heating in the presence of a small amount of 
acid. This property, together with its low vapor 
pressure, sometimes makes the use of Paraldehyde 
preferable to acetaldehyde. 


NIACET Paraldehyde is used in the production 
of dye stuffs, rubber accelerators, synthetic resins 
and for medicinal purposes. 


Samples and specifications of NIACET products 
will be sent on request. 


NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





+ 
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Silica 


ol Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1917 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





The year 1928 gives every promise of 
being a record breaker in exports of corn 
starch, exports for the first five months of 
the year having amounted to 108,643,000 
pounds as compared with 77,548,000 
pounds for the same period in 1927—an 
increase of 40.1 per cent. Corn starch was 
exported to some 70 different countries in 
1927, going to every part of the globe. 


The United Kingdom was, by far, our 
largest customer, taking 162,447,000 
_ pounds, or about 67 per cent. of total ex- 
ports. Other large customers included the 
Netherlands, 14,340,000 pounds; British 
India, 11,527,000 pounds; Belgium, 8, 
669,000 pounds; Japan, 8,252,000 pounds; 
Cuba, 5,971,000 pounds; Denmark, 5,818, 
000 pounds. 


Turpentine — Has declined during the 
month due to seasonal falling off of buying 
interest. Spirits are not at 53c @ 58'4%c 
gal. and wood steam distilled at 5le gal. 


Wattle Bark — Supplies are again 
scarcer, and the market has advanced to 
$58.75 ton. 


Zinc Ammonium Chloride — Is once 
again the subject of heavy competition 
among the importers and domestic manu- 
facturers. The latter admit that a fair 
portion of business is going into importers 
hands and quotations from the latter 
group are heard as low at $5.25 100 lbs. 
f. o. b. New York. Zine ammonium 
chloride continues in competition with 
gray sal ammoniac for the galvanizers’ 
favor but there has not been much change 
in this situation over the past month. 
Domestic manufacturers name their open- 
ly quoted price at $5.50 100 lbs., though it 
seems that this level would be shaded on 
firm business. 


OILS AND FATS 


Castor Oil — Preducers announced the 
first change in price of the year during the 
past month. This was a decline, so that 
No. 1 is now quoted at 13'%c @ 14¢e lb.; 
No. 3 at 138¢ @ 13%e lb. and blown at 
14l46c @ 15 Mc lb. 


Chinawood Oil — Price on tanks at 
the Coast has advanced steadily during 
the past month and is now at 14ce Ib., 
1'4e lb. bigher than when last quoted. 
This recovery was more or less expected, 
as last month’s price marked the lowest 
point of the year. Barrels, spot, on the 
other hand, declined somewhat soon after 
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1914 Current 
July High Aver. Market 
6.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines... . 
15.00 Refined, floated bags 
32.00 Air floated bags 
Extra floated bags 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
t 





15.00 


Soda om 58% dense, ~— c-1 
wk 100 lb. 
58% light, bags del NY . 100 lb. 
Contract, bags c-1 wks. 100 lb. 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
drums del NY 100 lb. 
76% solid drs del NY.. 
Contract, c-1 wks 
Sodium Acetate, crystals, 450 Ib 
bbls wks lb. 
Arsenate, drums 
Arsenite, drums 
Bicarb., 400 lb bbl NY..100 Nib. 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.'b. 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks... .Ib. 
Carb. 350 lb bbls NY. . .100 Ib. 
Chlorate, 112 Ib kegs wks...lb 


Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 lb 
drums wks lb. 

Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks. . 

— 200 lb bbls f. 0. b. 


Rypesee tech, 7 a 
b bbls wks... . 100 Ib. 
rechaleal, regular crystals 
375 Ib bbls wks... lb. 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls 
Monohydrate, bbls 
Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl. . ‘Ib. 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 
bags c-1 NY 100 lb. 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot .. .Ib. 
Orthochlorotoluene, a 


Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. .Ib 
Paratoluene, tri-sodium, tech. 
100 lb bbls c-1. . . .100 Ib 
Sulfonate, 175 lb bbls. . . .Ib 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls 
hosphate, di-sodium, 
550 lb bbls 
Picramate, 100 lb kegs 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb bhi 


wks 
Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. . 
— a deg clear 55 & 


Stannate, 100 lb drums 

Stearate, bbls 4 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls E 
——. Anhyd., 550 Ib _ 


wks 
Sulfide, 30% crystals, 440 lb 
bbls 


wks lb. 
62% solid, 650 Ib — 
lc-1 wks 


Suilleopauhiia, bbls 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, “ 


ones Naphtha, 110 gal drs 


8 
Spruce, 25% liquid, bbls 
25 % liquid, tanks wks 
50% powd., 100 lb bag wks. ib 
Starch, powd., 140 lb ~~ 
1 


Pearl, 140 lb bags 
Potato, 200 lb bags 
Imported bags 


Rice, 200 lb bbls 
Wheat, thick bags 
Thin bags 
Strontium carbonate, 600 lb hts 


wks 
Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY.. 
Sulfur 


Sulfur Brimstone, — oe 

250 Ib bag c-l mam 

Crude, f.o.b, mines. 

Flour for dusting 99} %, 100 ‘ib 

bags c-1 N uf 100 

Heavy pees c-1 100 b 

Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls e-1 
NY 100 lb. 
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PLASTICIZERS 


MONSANTO 


Announces a Novel Series of 


PLASTICIZERS 


for use by the Lacquer Industry 
in connection with 


Cellulose Acetate - Cellulose Nitrate - Cellulose Ether 


Monsanto now offers a dependable American source 
of supply of a range of plasticizers not hitherto avail- 
able in the domestic market. Prompt shipments can 
be made in barrel or ton lots. 


Just another evidence of our constant aim 


‘to serve American Industry.”’ 


Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St. Louis.USA. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Write for 
Samples 


Let us send you samples 
for experimentation. 
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Sulfur Chloride 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 


Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 











. 1914 Current 19 
last quoted, but have since recovered and oe ae FF mb High Low 
are now quoted at 1514c @ 16c lb., %e Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 
a eer aS Pee .05 .05 .05 SEER ees Ib. 05 .05 05 05 
lb. higher than when last quoted. =| °"" ‘03 103 += 034“ Yellow, 700 ib drs wks..../Ib. 1034 rH ri "034 
= 3 7. = Dioxide, 150 Ib ey : cyl... : ‘7 = oo a f 
: shag re0s 66 Ps ° e xtra, CYl.wccee ° e ° e . 
All exporters of wood oil to the United | ::::: 85 «166165 Sulfuns’ Chloride, Goolb drwib 10088188 
States at Hankow and 90 per cent. of the | ..... ll ll ll Stainless, 600 lb bbls.....lb. 11 iH . i 
Se eS eros Leen eer, | eee .05 .05 .05 Extract, 450 lb bbls....... Ib. —-.053 .06 .06 054 
other wood oil dealers located there have | ----- 130.00 130.00 130.00 Sicily Leaves, 100 lb bg..-ton ..... 130.00 130.00 130.00 
formed a wood oil exporters association, 62.00 80.00 72 -00 73.75 yore abt ment... ... ton pares 2. 00 73. 09 72. 90 
: y A , 5. irginia OD i55-5:3 ton ; is 
ce te ta are eat all exporters ot | i8:db 3292 12:92 32:00 Tela, Crude 100m ben NY--ton 12-09 15-00 15:09 13-69 
> : d J ; efin Zs ..ton < J < é 
merce. Prospects are that all exporters of | 18-0) 35°00 30:00 30.00 ‘French, 230 Ib bag NY <-ton 30.00 38.00 38.00 30.00 
wood oil will soon join the association. aan 88.00 88.00 38.00 . Refined, white, agp.» ton $8.00 45.00 30°00 38.00 
: 40. ‘ 40. talian, ags ton 40. “ 
i aR BE = 350 "4:85 S00 41 Tankage Ground NY ee uate) Beet srog10 466810 
y, S l ° . < ° ankage Ground NY....... UNIT ccc 
delcared eaperee of wood oil from Shang - 3.10 5.25 3.75 4.29 High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 4.25&10 4.25&10 3.90&10 
to the United States for the first six months | .. ‘aa 5.25 4.00 4.38} = South American « cif. re nit a 5.004105 .00&10 4.00410 
: : ; ; : r, R ; ; ‘ 
of this year totaled 1,431,000 — “O12 08 ‘03h ost ve Sfed un a ade bags “nee i 034 os 04 oat 
$182.000. : md- | ««--. . 2 : ar Acid Oi . ms. -26 . . . 
valued at $182,000. For the correspond- | ----- 99 = 129s 29 25% drums............ “fal, 129° «80.—Sts«B80—s—«Q9 
ing period of last year the amount was aba 1éo%0 12°04 m Coke —— tanks WEB 605.02 Ib .07 a 12°2 oS 
: : e : a ee aT : ‘ F 
4,183,775 pounds valued at $587,161. | 6°76 18.50 13.50 15.38 F Retort, bbls. sc Reicie 13.50 15.00 18.00 13.50 
y erra a mer ° ags or 
This high quantity in the previous year Cas a? aa smills......... 00lb. 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
was due mainly to shipping difficulties -80 1.50 1 50 1 -50 . No. 2 bags or bbls. . .100 Ib 1.60 “— . 1.50 
: . . é J ; A mport Re 1 5 < : : 4 
encountered at that time in ee Phe 20” .20 20 Tetralene, 50 gal, dre wise... to vgs "20 20.20 
j j ie | sccce : .22 .22 iocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl..... .22 .24 .24 - 
supplies of oil to Hankow, and t e in an Bichon de, 50% cata, 160 16 
creased exports from Shanghai consisted 11h 20 = -19 ps hy 8 reer Se 15 a 153 
: . Z P ‘ r mad s, 500 ib bbls wks...lb. ..... ° é . 
of shipments formerly exported from Han- | || °** "714158 50 MetalSueia NY.........b. |... it 58 ‘51k 
kow. .36 75 .70 .71 Oxide, 300 Ib bbls wks..... IBS <cfoaers 56 75 57 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 
j aa | ct: 480 35h 39. Oxia 2001 BELL ’ 33 35} «33 
a aaa intain & | cecee : ° ° itanium Oxide, 200 lb bbl...Ib. ..... . . . 
Coconut Oil — Has maintained a | ----- :13 1133-118“ Pigment, bbis wks....... Ib. 1188 114 ss 5188 
steady position with but few changes since 1918 4 = .40 Toluene, = gal drs wks..... = re .40 Q ‘2 
See ay eee ee R ‘ .35 8000 gal tank cars wks..... ern .35 j i 
last reported. The barrel price on both iis -90 -90 -90 Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls. en Ib. 90 = = = 
\f “4 2 F 4 ixed, re wks..... ‘ P P F 
Ceylon and Manila at New York has | 10!6 85 85 [85 Toner Lithol, red, bbis........ Ib. [85 (90 [90 [85 
advanced slightly. The former is now “ioig vs ve is Para, Fed, a eeE ve ve 2 vg 
Z : ; .75 Se eer :70 75 : ; 
quoted at 9}4c lb. and a at os heres 3:80 3.60 8.60 Trincetin, 50 gal dre wie. .\‘Ib. 3:60 3.90 3.90 3.60 
x ila at the Coast have | ----- . : é ricresy osphate, drs..... le ° : . ° 
Ib Tanks of Manila at the Const have | --::: .70 .69 .69 Tri enuhanenidine Meneaclcwme lb .69 73 73 .69 
declined 1c lb. since last quoted due to | ..... 9°73 972 9°72 . neareete, Crees... oo 9°73 3°25 2 70 
. ge ee p ‘ ‘ Tripoli Wicines : j ‘ ‘ 
some accumulation of tog that point. ; 49 ‘ 86 534 85 Turpentine Spirits, bbis.. aa zal. “53 58) O44 , 524 
° ° ° : Steam dist C6 eeMke eevee F ° . 
Now quoted at 774c @8clb. | «#4 18 "18 "18 Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases...... Ib. 218 "20 "20 "18 
fnally {oll ~ en sien ele —— Beard, 42%, tannin N 76.00 74.00 
— Has finaliv followed the | eeeee : ‘ a Oe ee ee ee OE césece om ° 
Corn Oil Has nally followed the | ---:- 49.50 39.00 43.96 cunt 30-31% gen Baesale WOE Sacer Nom 55.00 55.00 
lead of the grain market and eased off seen 68.00 43.00 +2, — bark, b : AEB... roe Nom 0. be 63.00 
. : ° 2 e ° . . ermilon ngs. -)' «es . e e ° ° 
slightly although egos ach meee 59.00 49.50 53.71 Wattle ie 7 nt eectom sete 58.75 76.00 55.00 
ition. il i r- — , double bags ex 
rather strong position. Crude oil in bar- | “uw nn a. eet: ee 06} 06} ~—. 088 
rels is quoted at 10c @ 1lc lb., while the ie eee ol Whiting, 200 Ib bags, o-1 wks aia <a. sae 
ge ; : : ; REINS ee 1001D, .400 .25 j . 
tank price is at 8/4c @ 9c lb. at the mills. | |." 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bagsc-1 NY........ a. snes 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Refined oil is also lower being quoted at 55 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags Se  : A) 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Sie Me shia: bp | d ns k Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
12c lb. in barrels and 1lc lb. in tanks at arn 06 084 og oA Ib bbls vie te 5.25 5,75 05 5.38 
TP avale ae : s ° . ° arbonate Tec ° . ° 3 
New York. In addition to easier condi Chlori de Fused, 600 Ib dre. 
tions in the grain market, these declines 04 .06 .06 a Eee: ee .06 .06 .06 
‘ ‘ . A .04 .06} .064 .064 Caen, 500 Ib bbls wks..... lb -06} .064 .064 .06} 
in price are also traceable to easier condi- | ..:.. 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
. . Bet ee Oe Re eat. .40 .40 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... “ .40 41 41 .40 
tions in cottonseed oil. 053 = 109 Ss 09,=Ss« 09 ~—— Dust, 500 Ib bbls c-1 wks.. Ib. ..... 709 «= 109—t—«S099 
ies oe en eT slabs x 6.45 6.40 6.07 
oops noma’ Oil — it ——, 05 07} 97 07} Oxide, American bags wks. ‘Ib. a ‘a a ot 
’ rin re) 1 . e . e rencn, 8 WKS. .1D. . . ° e 
1c Ib. during the past month and is quote 02 034 = 03 '03$ Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. 103 ‘03 03 ‘034 
at 9.45c lb. Futures have declined pro- | ..... 30 30 30 Sulfide, 500 Ib bbis........ Ib. .30 .32 32 .30 
ee een ee ener na ay Creare 2 ; 2 ulfocarbolate, 100 Ib ne -lb, .29 30 .30 .29 
portionately and are quoted at 9.60c Ib. | °°°"" 38 32 37. Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks....Ib. ..... ‘32 .32ts«w BD 
Crude oil remains nominal. The lower eere .36 .30 .35 Commercial, tanks wks... .lb. .30 .32 .32 .30 
sys : *y : . .35 .35 ee a rr | errr .38 .38 .38 
position of this oil is quite natural at this | |... (024  :02$ 1024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat.kegs..Ib. "102 [03 103 = 024 
time of the year as pressings fall off until eocee “Oa yo — ve eo Teer Te — = a. . , 
the early fall and the new crop. eecee e e ° emi-renhne CRB. wccccccee . ° e e 
Oils and F 
Greases — Both brown and yellow have d ats 
declined during ~ month and are now - - > eA ee ee mae — tte _ ry 
e ° e ° 0. 3, Bercccecsece e e e ° e 
quoted at 7c @ 7c lb. and 7%e @7Ke | |." 18 117 118 Blown, 400lbbbls........ .» 12 2 2 26 
lb. respectively. “W hite has Hint .064 .31 .133 .19 China Wood, bbls spot NY...Ib. 15} 16 7 14} 
unchanged .05} 18 .123 -16} TONKS SEDOU IVY 00:50:65 ae Nom. Nom. Nom. 
p Coast tanks, July ....... Be. “siearers .14 .143 .123 
; . 1918 A2 .12 -12 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....lb. ..... -10} -114 103 
Linseed Oil — Quotations are now at at = - 2. Orgies, n'y i bbls NY... fb. sheers +t = 3 
ee - . . . . gal tanks NY...... BBs ei . . . 
10.3c lb. in five-barrel lots; 9.9c lb. bar- "10 [10 .09$  :10 Cochin, 375 Ib bbls NY....Ib. ‘,.10 10 = 110$-~— 110 
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oe 
RES 


7 GENERAL CHEMICAL 
and it's i} 
: warranty of | 





It is a “valve mark” which identifies 


— . eneral (hemical Company's 
: and distinguishes every product of g price eh 9 age 


include: 


Sulphuric Acid 
; 1 Nitric Acid 
as for years past, it stands as a war- Ro nevtored 


° ° . di id 
: ranty of uniformity in the product chip Patented) 


° , a Acetic Acid 
5 which reaches you in the container Glauber’s Salt 


Aluminum Sulphate 


General Chemical Company. Today, 


; bearing this shield. It protects you ion eae 


. _ . : Anhyd 
against variations in quality. It en- Bisulphite Soda 


} 

) 

) 

) 7 Baker & Adamson Quality 
i ables you to standardize your proc- C. P. Acids and Reagents 
) 

34 


Insecticides and 
Fungicides 


esses. It is your guarantee of value. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


4 40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


A} 

44 CABLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUS.N. Y. 

2} BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 

08 CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST, LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 

4 CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 

; e 265 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c 


- July 1927 71.7c - April 1928, 67.8¢ 





rels, carload, spot for August-September 
and 9.10¢ lb. for October-December; and 
9.1¢ Ib. in tanks, August-September and 
9.2c lb. for October-December. The 
Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
announces production of 179,352,207 
pounds of linseed oil for quarter ended 
June 30, 1928 which compares whit 167,- 
232,121 pounds of oil produced during 
corresponding quarter of last year. 


Menhaden Oil — With the fishing 
season well under way, crude oil is now 
quoted at 4214c lb. Reports from the 
banks thus far have been unfavorable 
indicating a considerably reduced produc- 
tion for the coming season. 


Oleo Oil — Both No. 1 and No. 3 have 
declined during the past month. The for- 
mer is quoted at 13'%4c lb., marking a 
decline of 4c lb.; and the latter is quoted 
at llc lb., a didlos of 34¢. lb. since last 
quoted. No 2. after advancing to 12%4c 
Ib. near the end of last month, has returned 
to the same position as last quoted, 12c lb. 


Olive Oil — But little activity has 
taken place in this market during the past 
month. Foots alone has changed in price, 
now being quoted at 934¢ @ 10c lb., an 
advance of ce lb. during the month. 


' Palm Kernel Oil — Some scarcity of 
replacements has lead to an advance of 
Ye lb. during the past month, so that 
quotations are now at 9 @ 9c lb. 


WF Palm Oil — Offerings have been scarce 
from the primary markets. This feature, 
combined with a present scarcity of spot 
stocks, has lead to advances in both grades 
since last reported. Lagos has advanced 
lke @ %e |b. during the month and is 
now — at 8c @ 8%c lb. Niger has 
advanced %c lb. and is now quoted at 
754c @ 734c¢ lb. 


Rapeseed Oil — Blown oil has been 
very firm although unchanged in price 
during the past month. This is attributed 
to a scarcity of supply. Japanese oil is 
now available again and is quoted at 90c 
lb. while English is at 92c lb. 


Soy Bean Oil — Supplies of crude oil 
are again available at the Coast and quota- 
tions are at 934c @ 95¢c lb. in tanks. All 
grades have declined in New York. Crude 
oil in barrels is quoted at 12%e @ 12'%c 
lb.; in tanks at 1014 lb. Refined oil is 
also léc Ib. lower, being quoted at 1314c 
@ 13 ce lb. 


Stearine Oleo — Has advanced stead- 
ily, week by week, during the past month. 
Dem: a has been good and quotations are 
now ic lb. higher than when last quoted, 
being at 103g¢ @ 10M%c lb. 
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1914 1937 
July High Low 








poets bags 
Corn, crude, bbls NY 


Cottonseed, crude, mill 

PSY, 100 lb bbls spot 

June—Au5.. ne 
Degras, American, 50 “gal ‘bbls 
NY lb. 


English, brown, bbls NY.. 
Light, bbls NY 
Greases, Brown 


White, choice bbls NY,. 
Herring, Coast, Tanks 
Horse, bbls 
Lard Oil, edible, prime 


Linseed, Raw, ‘on bbl lots... 
Bbls c-1 spot 


Lumbang, Coast 

Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. 
Blown, bbls NY lb. 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. gal. 
Light, pressed, bbls NY... .gal. 
Yellow, pressed, bbls NY gal. 

Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal = 


Russian, gal 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY. 
Extra, bbls NY 


Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY .. 
No. 2, bbls NY 
No. 3, bbls NY 

Olive, denatured, bbls NY. . gal. 
Edible, bbls NY 


Palm, Kernel, Casks 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks 
Niger, Casks 

Peanut, crude, bbls NY 
Refined, bbls NY 

Perilla, bbls NY 


Poppyseed, bbls NY 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY.. 
English, bbls NY 
Japanese, bbls NY 
“09 Red, Distilled, bbls 
.08% 
.50 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. gal. 
.45 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks... .gal. 
.124 Sesame, edible, yellow, bbls. vib 
.14 White, bbls ] 
.40 Sod, bbls NY 
.09} Soy Bean, crude 
Pacific Coast, tanks 


Refined, bbls NY 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
gal. 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY. oy 
Stearic Acid, double pressed . 


Triple, pressed dist bags. . 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls 
Tallow, City, extra loose 

Edible, tierces 

Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY.. 

Acidless, tanks NY. 

Vegetable, Coast mats. 
Turkey Red, single bbls 

Double, bbl 
Ww — bleached winter, 


Extra, bleached, bbls NY. = 
Nat, winter, bbls NY L 
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.14} 
<i 
.09% 
.10} 
-llj 
.10} 
Nom. 
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The Calco Chemical Company * Bound Brook, New Jersey ++ New York, N. Y.+ Telephone Cortlandt 0225 


Ww 











BLANC 
FIXE 


for high standard 
production 


he success of your processes should not 


be jeopardized by poor selection of 
materials. 


As to Blanc Fixe, order from Witco. This 


product is made by the direct process. It is 
speck free. 


Witco throws other advantages in the scale 
also, such as various helpful services and the 
economy of buying direct. 


Buy Direct and 
Profit Directly 


WiIsHNICK-TUMPEER. Inc. 


mg MANUFACTURERS 40 IMPORTERS 


NEw YORK, 25] Fronr Sr. 
CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - MILWAUKEE 
AKRON - TRENTON - BOSTON 























Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 

















California 








THE BRAUN 


CORPORATION 
Los Angeles Calif. 


Chemicals 
for all Industries 


QUICKSILVER 
CYANIDE 
BORAX 
ACIDS & ALKALIES 








Illinois 





CLARENCE 
MORGAN & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
355 W. Ontario Street, 


CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 8870 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Benner Chemical Company 
203 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Soda Ash,Caustic Soda, Neutral Soda, 
Washing Soda, Cleaner and Cleanser, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Tri Sodium, 

Phosphate, Oxalic Acid 
Address All Communications to Main Office 











STANDARD CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
1300-16 S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales Agents For 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 
“WYANDOTTE” PRODUCTS 
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BOSTON 


July is always a quiet month, especially 
among the textile manufacturers in New 
England due to the fact that many shut 
down for vacations and overhauling of 
their plants during this month. The 
cotton and woolen business is extremely 
quiet, and the report is that those who 
have been operating have made no money 
during the first six months of the year. 
The shoe and leather business has improv- 
ed considerably and is doing better than 
it has for some time. 

The solvents, such as wood alcohol and 
denatured alcohol, are perhaps the most 
active items. 

Blue vitriol has been in exceptionally 
good demand, probably due to a short 
market. Blue vitriol has been command- 
ing a premium of anywhere from 7c to 
74c a pound in this market. Collections 
seem to be fair. 


KANSAS CITY 


Inquiries are active and there is a feeling 
of optimism in this territory, and the in- 
creased business has made itself felt in 
numerous emergency demands from con- 
cerns who felt business would not be so 
active and now find themselves in need of 
raw material. Numerous stocks of blue 
vitriol at low cost keep this market from 
showing the effect of the advances recorded 
in the east, and supplies of this are plenti- 
ful. 

Potash nitrate is quietly being offered 
at concessions below the quoted market. 
Naphthalene supplies are short and in 
demand. Sodium fluoride is weak, and 
offered at concessions in this market. 
Copper carbonate is beginning to move but 
the demand does not seem to be as great 
or active as last year. The epidemic of 
consolidations are effecting a good many 
smaller distributing concerns who find 
their outlet for merchandise becoming 
narrower, 


ST. LOUIS 


As might be expected in St. Louis, 
movement of chemicals during July was 
slightly less than during the preceding 
month. There have been very few price 
changes of note. Castor oil declined 4c 
per pound to a 14c less carload basis. The 
tin market continues weak, tin oxide 
dropping to 53c per pound. On the other 
hand, lead oxide showed firmer, advancing 
l4e per pound. Linseed oil is very strong 
and advancing toward the end of the 
month. Borax continued at a low level 
of 234ce per pound. Collections were 
satisfactory, but not appreciably above 
average. 
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Massachusetts 





Rogers & McClellan 
New England Agents 


Seaboard Chemical Co. 
Denatured Alcohol Wood Alcohol 
Methyl Acetone 


Franco-American Chemical Wks. 
Amyl Acetate Pyroxylin Solutions 


Atlantic Carbonic Co. 
Glauber Salts Bisulphite Soda 


Penn Chemical Works 
Lye 


Battelle & Renwick 
Sulphur Saltpetre 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


196 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


Hancock 8540 


C. P. ANALYZED REAGENTS FOR 
LABORATORIES 








CEMENTS 


Waterproofing 
HOWE & FRENCH 


Established 1834 


99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Michigan 








ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 

for all industrial purposes 


Eaton-Clark Company 


Est. 1838 
204 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch: Windsor, Ont. 








Missouri 








THOMPSON-HAY WARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Kansas City St. Louis 
Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Tex. 


CHEMICALS, OILS 
& DRUGS 
Manufacturers Sales Representatives to 


the Jobbing and Manufacturing Trade 


Warehouse Stocks in 
The Middle West and Southwest 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 

















Missouri---(cont.) 








G. S. ROBINS & CO. 


“Chemicals With Service” 
310-316 S. Commercial Street, 
ST. LOUIS 


Br. Off:—1408 Sanger Avenue 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CHEMISTS 


Distributing Chemicals to the Industrial 
and Jobbing Trades 


Liquid Chlorine-~Caustic Soda~Soda Ash 
Bleaching Powder~Anhydrous Ammonia 
Modified Virginia Soda-Bicarbonate of Soda 








New Jersey 





MINERAL ACIDS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ALCOHOLS - SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., 


238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
289 N. Willow St., Trenton, N. J. 








New York 





Western New York 


Headquarters for 


CHEMICALS and 
RAW MATERIALS 
ROLLS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo 











DANITRA BRAND 
Double Refined 
SALTPETRE and 
NITRATE OF SODA 


.S. P. 
om. oe by 
DAVIES NITRATE Co., INC. 
57-59 Commerce St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEWARK 


General business conditions are fairly 
good and for the most part bid fair to 
continue at least on the basis of the present 
lines. 

Textile disturbances seem to continue. 
Business can be classed as fair and ap- 
parently is just about the same as it was a 
year ago. Silk seems to be doing better 
than either cotton or wool but there is a 
general complaint that there are too many 
in the business and that they are produc- 
ing more than the market can comfortably 
absorb. 

Chemical prices are very steady, espe- 
cially on raw materials. The volume for 
July, while fairly good, will not be as 
heavy as June, but the July 1928 sales, 
compared with 1927, are from twenty 
per cent. to twenty-five per cent. better. 
It seems hard to get anyone to predict 
what the immediate future is likely to 
bring forth in this industry. Collections 
are reported fair to good. 

Most of the leather trade state that 
business is just about fair. The volume 
for July 1st is not as great as that for June, 
but July this year, compared with July 
1927, shows a considerable improvement. 
The immediate outlook for better business 
for the most part does not seem to be very 
encouraging to the majority of those en- 
gaged in the industry. Some few say that 
business is very satisfactory and they have 
nothing to complain of, but these are the 
ones that are running on special lines for 
which there is a great demand. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There are comparatively few big spots 
in the Philadelphia industrial chemical 
market. Some falling off in the volume of 
new business has been noticed since the 
first of July, but it is not unusual at this 
time of the year Compared with the 
same period of former years, conditions 
have proven very satisfactory. There 
seems to have been a slowing up in the 
textile industry towards the last week or 
so and leather trades still remain quiet, 
while demand for paint materials has been 
satisfactory up to the last week or so. 
There is now a light falling off and the 
business is not as good as it was. There 
have been a few noticeable items in the 
trade this past month, such as naphtha- 
lene, which have been extremely scarce 
and hard to get, the price, however, re- 
maining about the same. This holds true 
also of copper sulfate. The demand has 
been unusually heavy, and it is predicted 
that next year the demand will be even 
larger. Castor oil has eased off a 1c per lb. 
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Ohio 





COLORS 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
TOLUOL BENZOL 

ALCOHOL GLYCERINE 


Henry L. Grund Co. 


Bulkley Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








OILS 
HYDROXY TEXTILE 
SULPHONATED CASTOR 


and 75% 


All Sulphonated Oils and 
Finishing Compounds 


AMMONIA ACETIC ACID 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1409 No. Hope St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Naphthalene Epsom Salts 


We carry warehouse stocks of domestic 
and imported industrial chemicals 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
Inquiries and,Orders Solicited 


Alex C. Fergusson Co. 
23 S. Orianna St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1855 


Chemicals, Glycerin, 


Blanc Fixe 





Rhode Island 








GEORGE 


MANN 
& CO., INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIA 

STEARIC ACID 
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Church & Dwight, 


Established J816 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW JORKS 


Bicarbonate of Soda” 


Sal Soda 

















; When you need an 
out-of -the-ordinary chemical 


Over 2300 Eastman Organic Chemicals are listed in our latest catalog. We 
specialize in organic chemicals that are difficult to prepare and cannot be 
obtained from the industries. This does not mean that they are always 
expensive, since many of these extremely pure compounds are made in large 








re enough quantities to allow special prices in bulk. Among these are: 
Benzenesulfochloride Phenylhydrazine 
_ Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride Sulfosalicylic Acid 


Tetraiodophenolphthalein Sodium Salt 


We shall be pleased to quote prices for large amounts of any of our 
preparations. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Research Laboratories Rochester, N. Y. 
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For 
Silverplating 


SILVER NITRATE 
MERCK 
U.S.P., C.P. 


Especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the engraver. 


SILVER CHLORIDE 
and other Silver Salts 


GOLD CHLORIDE 
GOLD CYANIDE 
and other Gold Salts 


CHROMIC ACID 


guaranteed 99% + pure 
CHROMIUM CARBONATE 
CHROMIUM SULPHATE 


Let us quote on your requirements 


MERCK & CoO. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CO. 


New York RAHWAY, N. J. 
Philadelphia 


St. Louis 
Montreal 
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Belgian Market for Plastic Materials 


Previous to the end of 1925, the Belgium market for plastic 
materials was practically limited to celluloid and similar products, 
partly for the manufacture of films, and partly for the production 
of inexpensive combs and toilet sets, states a report from Consul 
W. C. Burdett, Brussels, Belgium. 


Molded composition articles of various descriptions have been 
offered in the past few years and not only are the prices reasonable 
but the high finish, artistic design, and lasting polish of these 
goods have considerably facilitated their distribution. An enter- 
prising Brussels concern was quick to realize the volume of 
business and installed a model factory to turn out molded articles 
of all descriptions. Foreign competitors in these lines now ser- 
iously feel the increased competition of Belgian made composition 
articles. 


At present the plastic materials worked up are generally casein 
solids, although some pyroxylin plastics are used for special 
purposes. Phenol plastics have been tried and the results were 
satisfactory, although it appears that supplies are not easily 
obtained and that prices generally are too high for Belgian market 
conditions. The activity of the firm mentioned above has com- 
pletely changed the conditions in the market of plastic materials. 
Consumption of pyroxylin plastics has fallen considerably while 
larger quantities of casein solids and other plastics are now 
consumed. The United States trade keenly feels the change and 
imports of plastics from America are constantly declining. 

Little is done by American concerns to bring to the Belgian 
public the merits of their lines and American composition articles 
are practically unknown on this market. Most local consumers 
have no knowledge of the progress plastic art has made in the 
United States. The market, however, is very receptive to Amer- 
ican goods in general, and they are generally proferred to articles 
of any other foreign nationality when conditions are equal. 

The full report by Consul Burdett has been published by the 
Chemical Division as No. 33 in the series, ‘‘World Trade in 
Plastics’. Copies may be obtained by properly accredited 
American firms from the nearest District or Co-operative Office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Italian manufacturers of dyes and explosives who control 
production in their own country have concluded an agreement 
with German, French and Swiss producers and are now included 
as the fourth member of the international dyestuffs cartel, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 

While no public announcement has been made that the con- 
tract has been signed, it is stated to be in operation, and dye- 
stuffs imports into Italy are to be on the basis of last year’s 
figures. Germany has been allocated 70 per cent. followed by 
France with 20, and Switzerland with 10 per cent. It is believed 
the same arrangement has been made for explosives. 


JugoSlav interests control nearly one-third of Chile’s nitrate 
plants, or about four times as many plants as Chilean interests, 
according to the Department of Commerce. British companies 
rank second, constituting a little over 18 per cent. of the total 
industry, followed by British-Chilean, with 9.2 per cent., Chilean 
with 8.5 per cent, Spanish with 7.2 per cent., and German with 
5.2 per cent. Less than 5 per cent. of the 152 plants producing 
nitrates are now under American control. 

Attention is called by Consul Bradford to the fact that the 
percentages given apply solely to ownership of the various plants 
and have no reference to production. 


Although officials of I. G. Farbenindustrie have denied that 
they are re-opening negotiations with Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., reports from Germany state that conversations 
are proceeding between nitrate and potash syndicates and 
British producers of artificial fertilizers. 
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“COLUMBIA BRAND” 


Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID}— FLAKE 
GROUND —LIQUID 


QUALITY 





Ash 


LIGHT — 
DENSE 


Columbia Chemical Division 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


A 


SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THEZISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FORMIC ACID 











Oxalic Acid 
Trisodium Phos. 
Tricalciam Phos. 
Phosphoric Acid 
Ammonium Phos. 











exS 
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Sodium Ammonium Phos. ee 











Epsom Salts 
Monosodium Phos. 
Monocalcium Phos. 

Dicalcium Phos. 
SodiumPyro Phos. 

















VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Chicago 
NEw YORK 


Str. Louis 


NASHVILLE 





PRESS ASS 





ye 
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50 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED ard U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 


Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


100 William St., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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Hand-to-mouth-Buyers 


We serve them 


ineteen hundred and twenty 
and nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one taught most buyers 


the value of low inventories on raw 


material. This creates the demand: 


for spot stocks and quick service. 
Hundreds of customers are calling 
us for a drum of this and a barrel of 
that, to be delivered immediately. 
Because we are delivering all sorts 
of chemicals to all kinds of buyers 
we can maintain our own trucks 
and render a service practically 
impossible to the chemical manu- 
facturer of one or two items. No 
chemical manufacturer can secure 
this business economically by direct 
sale, and yet this kind of service is 
essential to-day if the manufac- 
turer is to secure this fairly large 


volume of small orders. 


If your merchandise is not avail- 
able for prompt local delivery in our 


territory, let us get together. 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 


KANSAS CITY -- HOUSTON -- DES MOINES 
OMAHA -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
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‘‘Dynamit’”’ A. G. Reports Profit for 1927 


“Dynamit” A. G. formerly the Alfred Nobel & Co. of Ham- 
burg, and now affiliated with the I. G., presented its report for 
the calendar year 1927, showing gross profits to the amount of 
5,112,000 marks, as against 5,080,000 marks for 1926. Business 
expenditures and taxes amounted to 2,550,000 marks. After 
deducting 840,000 marks for reserve fund, the company had 
11,820,000 marks net profits from which a dividend of 6 per cent. 
was declared and 91,054 marks carried over for 1928. (Average 
value of the mark in 1926 was $0.2380, in 1927, $0.2376 and the 
current value is $0.2384 in United States currency.) 

The company reports that it co-operates closely with the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie which co-operation was further strengthened 
during the report year. The organization of the company, 
which is a merger of several explosives works, had been further 
improved along efficiency lines. All manufacturing activities of 
the constituent works not pertaining to the manufacture of 
explosives have been eliminated. The only exception is the Car- 
bonit A. G. which continues to operate its cable works at Cologne 
and wire works at Altena, Westphalia. : 

Outside of explosives, the Dynamit company produces its 
auxiliary and intermediate products, such as glycerin and acids. 
During the year 1927 the process of rationalization resulted in 
closing several works. Various improvements are being carried 
out aimed at reducing prices of the products. Sales developed 
normally during the year, with export business showing con- 
siderable revival, reports Consul H. C. Claiborne, Frankfort on 
the Main, Germany. 





British Engineering Standards Association have just issued the 
following new specifications: 

Green Oxide of Chromium, No. 318—1928; 

Vandyke Brown, No. 319—1928; 

Vermilion, No. 320—1928; 

Paste Driers, No. 331—1928; 

Liquid Driers, No. 332—1928; 

Red Lakes, No. 333—1928. 

The specifications contain clauses regulating the composition 
and also standard reception tests covering the purchase of the 
materials. Included in the specifications are appendices giving 
standard methods for conducting the tests. 

Copies of the six new specifications may be purchased from the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, 29 W. 39th. St., 
New York City. 


Department of Mines at Ottawa announces that potash salts 
have been discovered in a thick bed of rock salt which was being 
bored in search of oil and gas at Gautreau village, Westmoreland 
County, New Brunswick. 

The deposit is located in the belt that runs along the North- 
umberland Straits littoral in which the Malagash deposits lie. 
The general opinion is that if potash can be found in commercial 
quantities in the two provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, the Canadian Maritimes will have an industry of great 
value to the British Empire. 


Tariff Commission orders an investigation of the cost of 
production of barium chloride. 

According to information available at the Commission’s 
offices, Germany is the principal source of barium chloride. 
Imports of the product in 1927 were over 3,000,000 pounds, the 
Commission said, and it is dutiable at one and one-quarter cents 
under paragraph 12 of the 1922 Tariff Act. 


Crude feldspar sold or used by producers in the United States 
in 1927 amounted to about 202,497 long tons, valued at $1,424, 
755, or $7.04 a ton, according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. These figures show a decrease 
of 4 percent. in quantity and 11 percent. in total value compared 
with 1926. 
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PRODUCTS 


Methyl Acetate 
Ethyl Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 


Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec. Dimethyl Phthalate 


Amyl Acetate 


Butyl Propionate, 


Amyl Propionate, Nor. and Sec. 


Butyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Lactate 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 





Cream of Tartar 
99*4—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED CRYSTALS 
GRANULATED 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 
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SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS 


tor the Lacquer Industry 


Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Amyl Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 


Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triacetine 
Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


I ie aga 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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Tannic Acid, 
Commercial 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony Salts 
Antimony Lactate 
YJOWN Acetate of Chrome 
Fluoride of Chrome 
Dyewood Extracts 


. [Do Tanning Extracts 
WE Wii's aoe 
Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 








Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


New YorK Boston 
11 Cliff Street 40 Central Street 























KUTROFF, PICKHARDT 











BUTYL 


ACETATE 


92% 











KUTROFF, PICKHARDT 





TAMASOLS 
PLASTOLS 





KUTROFF, PICKHARDT 

















ACETYL 


CELLULOSE 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


1150 Broadway, New York 
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June Alcohol Production Decreases 


Production of alcohol in June by members of the Industrial 
Alcohol Institute, comprising approximately 97 per cent. of the 
industry, totaled 6,213,790 gallons, a decrease of 738,086 gallons, 
or 111% per cent, from June, 1927, output of 6,951,877 gallons. 

Decrease in production was normal, when it is taken into 
consideration what the Government is restricting production this 
year to 85,000,000 gallons, against an output of around 96,000,000 
gallons in 1927. 

June production compares with May total of 5,417,278 gal- 
lons, an increase of approximately 1214 per cent. June, 1927, 
saw an increase of about 12 per cent. over May, 1927. 

Sound position of the industry is indicated by the radical 
decline in inventories as of June 30, compared with the preceding 
year. Combined inventories of all members of the institute 
amounted to 9,438,496 gallons as of June 30, 1928, representing a 
decrease of 4,473,990 gallons, or 47 per cent., from the June 30, 
1927, total of 13,912,486 gallons. 

Combined inventories of the distillers stood at 14,028,213 
gallons on May 31. Heavy shipments of alcohol reduced this 
total to 9,438,496 by the end of June, bringing about a decline of 
48 per cent. Shipments in June, 1927, reduced inventories only 
374,720 gallons, to 13,912,486 from 14,287,206 as of May 31, 
1927, making a decrease of only 21% per cent. 

























The addition of a nitrogen plant to their iron and steel works 
in Ijmuiden, Netherlands, by the Koninkijke Nederlandsche 
Hoogovens en Staalfabreik, will constitute the first factory for 
the manufacture of artificial nitrates in the country, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The work is expected to begin immediately under a separate 
corporation which is to be created for the administration of the 
new industry. The new factory shall be equipped to manufacture 
ammonia by separating hydrogen from coke oven gas and com- 
bining this synthetically with nitrogen from the air, thus making 
possible a large production of artificial fertilizer, which commodity 
has hitherto been imported from Germany and Chile. 











The Brazilian Sugar Conference, in session at Recife (Pernam- 
buco), has accepted the offer of the Chilean Government to place 
at the disposal of Brazilian sugar growers a large quantity of 
nitrate of soda for making experiments on a practical scale. The 
Tiuma sugar estate has been selected for the trials, and August 
as the most suitable month for the application of this nitrate. 

It is expected that the use of Chilean nitrate will be a determin- 
ing factor in the revival of the Brazilian sugar industry reports 
Consul Robert E. Bradford, Iqique, Chile. 








O. 8. Sleeper, formerly of the O. S. Sleeper Co., and until his 
present connection associated with the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., is appointed chief engineer, H. G. Trout Co., 
Buffalo, manufacturers of chemical equipment and vacuum 
apparatus. 






Kathleen Rice makes rich strike of copper pyrite on her claim 
at Rice Island, Lake Wekusko, Manitoba. Said to be first time 
in history of Northern Manitoba that a woman has made a 
mineral discovery of importance. 













Dyestuffs department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
announces three new colors: Lithosol Red CLM Paste, Ponta- 
mine Fast Blue 8GL, and Ponsol Olive AR Double Paste. 






Chilean government announces that sales of nitrates for 
season amounted to 3,148,000 tons, a record, and government 
closed fiscal year with surplus of 20,483,000 pesos. 








Industrial Rayon Co. plans constuction of plant at Covington, 
Va., to cost $6,000,000 with equipment. 
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Chemical Markets 


Activities of French Motor Fuel Trade 


The production of synthetic motor fuel is one of the reasons for 
the formation by French chemical interests of the Comite des 
Industries Chimiques de France, and co-operation with the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie is under way, according to the Department 
of Commerce. The Comite, is considering the acquisition of 
license rights to the coal liquefaction process used by the German 
industry. 

As reported from French sources the Comite des Industries 
Chimiques de France formed in June, 1927, as a representative 
organization of the chemical industry of France, recently pub- 
lished its first report. The Comite acknowledges its origin as 
being due to the necessity of evolving a joint representation for 
the purpose of negotiations with the I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Although the Comite is a loose organization, not based on con- 
centration of capital, it has been able to serve the common 
interests of the French chemical industry in many ways. 

The Comite confirms the German-French dye agreement which 
was concluded at the end of 1927. It reports further that steps 
have been taken for the production of synthetic motor fuels. 
The Comite is considering the acquisition of license rights to 
work the coal liquefaction process as employed by the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 

Representatives of French chemical concerns and coal mines 
have already visited German works to study the operation of the 
process. A special investigation society, in which French in- 
dustry is represented, is at present examining the possibilities 
for liquefaction of French coals. The problem involves the study 
of manufacturing costs which vary in France and in Germany. 
The Comite has also under consideration the utilization of 


chlorine plants built during the war, with a view to adapting 
them to industrial purposes. 





British exports of caustic soda during the first five months of 
1928 increased to 57,157 short tons, as compared with 50,051 
tons during the corresponding months of 1927. Shipments from 
the United States however show a marked decline having fallen 
from 23,076 tons in 1927 to 17,202 in 1928. German exports 
although comparatively small at present are increasing at a 
rapid rate. The German official statistics indicate a gain from 
2,726 tons during the first four months of 1927 to 6,630 tons 
during the parallel period of 1928. A part of the apparent in- 
crease is due to the inclusion in the 1928 figures of the material 
supplied on reparations account. 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, 
announces that its chemists have devised practical means of 
using the oil from cull avocados (alligator pears). The oil 
obtained from the Fuerte variety of avocado by expression or 
solvent extraction has a dark-green color by transmitted light 
and is red by reflected light. It is probably too dark for use as 
commercial edible oil, although it has but little odor and pleasant 
fruity flavor. The oil, when saponified, makes a hard soap. 
Tests indicate that the oil does not become rancid during a year’s 
storage under ordinary conditions. 


United States Court of Customs Appeals affirms decision of 
United States Customs Court holding that Pacific Chemical 
Co. acted in good faith in entering certain cresol for consumption 
at its invoice value and awards company remission of additional 


duties paid upon appraisal at American selling price of com- 
petitive product. 


A cable from Commercial Attache L. W. Meekins, Ottawa, 
dated July 13, stated that an Order in Council of June 29 desig- 
nates ethylene glycol, when for use in the manufacture of Canad- 
ian products, as tariff item 788 and specifies that it is to be free 


of duty from June 29 until the end of the next session of Parlia- 
ment. 
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What ts 
Cylohexanol Acetate 
used for? 


Druc & Cuemicat Guipe Book gives you the 


answer to this and other such questionsfas— 


What's the common name for Monomethyl-Para- 


Amidophenol Sulfate? 
What are the shipping regulations for Nitric Acid? 
What are the grades of Aluminum Hydrate? 
Who manufactures Ortho-Anisidin? 


What containers are used for shipping Tar Acid Oil? 





You Will Wonder How You Ever 
Got Along Without It 


Full Bound in Cloth, 939 pages 
$1.00 a copy, postage prepaid 








EE | Coupon --—-----—---- 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, 
Incorporated, 


25 Spruce Street, New York City. 


ek copies of the 1928 Edition of Druc & Cuemicat Guipe-Boox, for which I 
entlose check for $0... at $1.00 a copy, postage prepaid. 


l 
| It is understood that if I do not find this book to be what I want I can return it to you within 10 days and my 
| money will be refunded in full. 
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Italian Tanstuff Makers Association 


It is reported that 30.out of the 32 Italian manufacturers of 
tanning extracts belong to the Associazione Italiana Industriali 
Tannici, according to Assistant Trade Commissioner E. Humes, 
Rome, Italy. These manufacturers have agreements regulating 
the domestic market and together with the French, Swiss, and 
Yugoslav manufacturers have recently formed an European 
cartel referring particularly to chestnut wood extracts. The 
international agreements among manufacturers cover the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. Purchase of raw material with price fixing for chestnut 
wood and a rational distribution of the exploitation zones with a 
view to economy in transportation costs. 


2. Production quotas. The production quotas are based on a 
little more than half of the production capacity of the plants and 
in this proportion cover easily the requirements of the European 
tanners. 


3. Price fixing and terms of sale on the domestic markets of 
the three countries which participate in the agreements. The 
domestic market of each country is reserved to the manufacturers 
of that country. 

4. Price fixing and terms of sale in other European countries, 
which are regulated in proportion to the consumptive require- 
ments of each market with allowance made for tanning materials 


other than chestnut extracts. 


5. The formation of a large fund for propaganda purposes. 





Imports of synthetic dyes for first six months of 1928 totaled 
2,699,464 pounds, valued at $2,145,410, according to a report 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The imports by months are as follows. January, 415,156 
pounds, valued at $327,148; February, 478,407 pounds, valued 
at $391,351; March, 378,191 pounds, valued at $316,183; April, 
633,815 pounds, valued at $505,152; May, 382,233 pounds, 
valued at $295,969; June, 411,622 pounds, valued at $309,607. 

Germany furnished. 56.20 per cent. of these imports, the 
report shows. Switzerland furnished 25.94 per cent. Other 
countries from which dyes were imported are France, England, 
Belgium, Canada, Italy and the Netherlands. 


Stocks of zine in hands of American producers according to 
American Zine Institute, were 44,468 short tons July 1, compared 
with 45,225 tons June 1, decrease of 757 tons. 

Production for June came to 50,825 tons and shipments to 
51,582 tons. Of the total shipments, 1,802 tons were for export. 
Metal sold but not shipped at end of June came to 11,687 tons. 
Average number of retorts operating in June was 66,079, with 
65,580 retorts in operation at end of month. 


American Zinc Institute’s honorary foreign secretary estimates 
world stocks of zine July 1 at 64,200 metric tons of 2,204.6 
pounds each, compared with 66,200 tons June 1, a decrease of 
2,000 tons. Stocks May 1 came to 66,100 tons; April 1 to 
62,900; March 1, 61,100; January 1, 1928, 56,100 tons, and 
January 1, 1927, 43,600 tons. 


First unit of $8,000,000 plant of de Pont Rayon Co. at Ampt- 
hill, No. Carolina—the administrative building—will be complet- 
ed within a month. Construction has been started by du Pont 
Engineering Co. At the peak of building operations, between 
1,200 and 1,500 men will be employed. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., announces a new dye, An- 
threne Orange RC Paste, claimed to be identical in character and 
properties with the product classified as Colour Index No. 1169 
or Schultz No. 792. 
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Indigo and Sulfur Black in China 


During the first quarter of 1927, large quantities of artificial 
indigo and sulfur black destined to Shanghai and Hankow were 
diverted in transit to Tientsin, thereby greatly increasing the 
imports of these commodities into this port during that period, 
reports Vice Consul A. I. Ward, Tientsin, China. It was to be 
expected that with a more normal movement of these commodities 
they would be imported in lesser quantities during the first quarter 
of 1928. 
® During the first quarter of 1928 only 4,011 piculs (534,800 
pounds) of artificial indigo were imported into Tientsin, against 
12,060 piculs (1,608,000 pounds) and 6,907 piculs (920,900 
pounds) during the same period of the years 1927 and 1926 
respectively. 
® Imports of sulfur black into Tientsin during the first three 
months of 1928 amounted to 9,933 piculs (1,324,400 pounds), 
against 12,560 piculs (1,674,700 pounds) and 1,084 piculs (144, 
500 pounds) during the same period of the years 1927 and 1926, 
respectively. 

Aniline dyes valued at 380,609 haikwan taels ($265,280) were 
imported into Tientsin during the first quarter, against 338,972 
haikwan taels ($234,500) and 128,304 haikwan taels ($107,455) 
during the corresponding period of years 1927 and 1926 respec- 
tively. 





F June imports of synthetic dyes totaled 411,662 pounds with 
an invoice value of $309,607, compared with 318,450 pounds, 
valued at $253,054 in the same month of 1927, according to figures 
prepared to-day jointly by the Department of Commerce and 
thejTariff Commission. The total imports of synthetic dyes for 


six months ended with June were 2,699, 464 pounds, valued at 
METHANOL | 


$2,145,410, against 1,984,320 pounds, valued at $1,643,703 for 


a eininaiataneiiie 


7 | the same period last year. Of the June imports 395,439 pounds, 
' valued at $291,922, were entered through New York, with 9,098 
ACETIC ACID pounds, valued at $8,709, through Albany and 7,125 pounds, 
; valued at $8,976, through Boston. 
\ Imports of aromatic chemicals in June totaled 13,157 pounds, 
ACETATE OF LIME valued at $17,152, according to the report, while imports of 
4 color lakes totaled 800 pounds, with the invoice value not given 
and imports of medicinals, photographic developers, intermedi- 


METHYL ACETONE | ates and other coal tar products were 92,407 pounds, valued at 


$57,406. 


“TSII 


Cc. P. ACETONE Canadian exports of pulp and paper in June amounted to 


$15,502,067, a decrease of $1,425,354 from the preceding month 
E and $552,615 from June, 1927. 
Wood pulp exports for June were valued at $3,939,810, against 
FUSEL OIL re $3,808,825 for May. Paper exports for June totaled $11,562,257, 
against $13,118,596. 
Exports of wood pulp in the first half of 1928 were $94,104,081, 
against $85,009,814 in the first half 1927. 


A OO ste ETB TIRE OR LIE Baca EM PES 


[ienmmnaes 


Exports of coal tar products from Germany during 1927 were 
valued at 293,076,000 marks, and for the first four months of 
1928 such exports were valued at 104,267,000 marks, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 

Exports of dyes during 1927 were valued at 231,183,000 marks, 
and for the first four months of 1928 dye exports were valued at 
83,118,000 marks. 


Department of Commerce announces that 4,143,579 pounds 
of tin oxide, valued at $2,600,299 were produced in 1927. As 
compared with 4,788,334 pounds of tin oxide, valued at $2,904, 
882 produced in 1925, the last preceding census year, these 
figures show decreases of 13.5 per cent. in quantity and 10.5 
per cent. in value. 


Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
announces two new dyes, du Pont Rhodamine B Extra for Lakes, 
and Leucosol Dark Blue BR Paste. 
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ing quality. 
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I. G. Buys Interest in Lignite Works 


I. G. Farbenindustrie has extended its source of raw materials 
by purchasing a large block of shares of the lignite works ‘“‘Car- 
oline,” according to a report from Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne, 
Frankfort on Main. 

This move by the I. A. Farbenindustrie has affected favorably 
all lignite stocks on the stock exchange, since it is thought that 
the German chemical trust intends to place itself gradually in 
possession of all, or the largest part, of German lignite resources 
so as to obtain complete control of the principal raw material 
for its hydrogenation products. Stock operators are, therefore, 
trying to anticipate the most plausible future investments of the 
I. G. in lignite, and are buying heavily in the stocks of such com- 
panies. 

The recent lecture of Professor Bergius in which he forecast 
the future production of animal feeds from cellulose has aroused 
interest of speculators in stocks of cellulose companies with the 
result that stock exchange quotations of such stocks have shown 
a substantial advance. 





The special potash port in Hamburg built by the State of 
Prussia on the left bank of the Elbe River at Harburg-Wilhems- 
burg (Kattwyk-Hobe-Schaar) was formally turned over to the 
German Potash Syndicate after a successful trial operation 
period of three months, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The new potash port consists of quays having a length of 
approximately 1,000 feet equipped with numerous cranes and 
facilities for storing 100,000 tons of potash salts. The storage 
facilities should be sufficient for the present requirements inas- 
much as exports of potash salts via Hamburg amounted to 
667,000 tons in 1927. In order to avoid caking of the salts the 
store houses have been equipped with a heating system to keep 
the air dry, the report states. 


United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, and other importers of 
gypsum present testimony before Commissioner of Customs 
E. W. Camp, at Washington, to show that crushed gypsum is 
not in the same trade category as ground gypsum and should not 
be taken from the free list and made to pay a tariff rate. This 
testimony will be studied by the customs authorities and a 
decision announced shortly. The customs division of the Treas- 
ury issued an order June 13, transferring crushed gypsum from 
the free list to the dutiable schedules of the tariff law. This 
order will not be enforced until the importers’ testimony and 
facts submitted by domestic interests have been studied. 


The Finance Department, Government of India, passed a 
Customs ruling dated May 7, 1928, as follows: 

“The words ‘spirit’ and ‘spirits’ whether used in items 30, 
31 or 32 of the Statutory Import Tariff, Part 2, Schedule 2, of 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (VIII of 1894), are not confined to 
ethyl alcohol but also cover all other forms of alcohol such as 
methyl, isopropyl, amyl and butyl alcohol,” reports Trade 
Commissioner C. B. Spofford, Jr., Caleutta, India. 


The I. G. has acquired from the Aluminium and Magnesium 
Fabrik A. G. a three year’s license for the exploitation of the 
latter’s process for the production of alloys of magnesium and 
the refractory metals. 

It is understood that the alloy of chromium and magnesium 
has been proved to possess catalytic activity even superior to 
that possessed by platinum and osmium catalysts. 


Magnetic Manufacturing Co. announces opening of a direct 
factory branch office at 211 N. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Swedish Match Trust, in co-operation with Grangesberg Min- 
ing Co., purchases control of large iron ore deposits in Chile. 
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J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, IIl.; J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; 
American Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. McLarty, Toronto and 
Montreal; Martin, Hoyt, & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckle- 
ton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel Street, Liverpool, England. 
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SUBJECT: 


Scientific Treatment of Yeast Cultures 
and Fermentation of Molasses 


¢ Upon the scientific control of fermen- 
tation processes depend the largest yield of 
alcohol and the smallest proportions of by- 
products and impurities. The smaller the 
percentage of these by-products and im- 
purities as the Molasses comes from the 
large fermenters, the less work required in 
their separation in the distilling and rec- 
tifying processes. 


@. Fermentation processes, under AMER- 
SOL methods of rigid control, insure the 
mash going to the stills completely fer- 
mented and under conditions which will 
give the largest yield of High-Grade AMER- 


SOL Alcohol. 


Complete ‘‘AMER- 
SOL Quality-Con- 
trolBulletins’’, 
treating of succes- 
sive stages of Alco- 
hol manufacture, 
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Chemical Markets 


Customs Court Overules Protest of 
Rhodia on Aluminum Sulfate Duty 


Aluminum sulfate containing less than 15 per cent. of alumina 
with not more than the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 per cent. of 
iron is properly classifiable under the second clause of paragraph 
6 of the tariff act of 1922 at three-eights of 1 per cent. per pound, 
and not under the final clause covering ‘all other aluminum 
salts not specially provided for’ at 25 per cent. advalorem, 
according to the first division of the United States Customs Court 
in a decision overruling protest 224,682-G of the Rhodia Chemical 
Co., New York. 

The question involves the construction of paragraph 6 of the 
tariff act of 1922, which reads as follows:— 

Aluminum hydroxide, or refined bauxite, one-half of 1 per 
cent. per pound; potassium aluminum sulfate or potash alum 
and ammonium aluminum sulfate or ammonia alum, three- 
fourths of 1 per cent. per pound; aluminum sulfate, alum cake 
or aluminous cake, containing not more than 15 per centum of 
alumina and more iron than the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 
per centum of ferric oxide, three tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
containing more than 15 per centum of alumina or not more iron 
than the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 per centum of ferric oxide, 
three-eights of 1 cent per pound; all other aluminum salts and 
compounds not specially provided for, 25 per centum ad valorem 





Sindicato Nacional de Explotacion Forestal, 8. A., 
formed in Mexico, 


has been 
backed by important eel capitaliats, to 
introduce modern processes for wood distillation, with a view to 
producing cheaper charcoal and at the same time ulitizing the 
various by-products, reports Acting Commercial Attache 
G. Wythe, Mexico City. 

Charcoal is the principal household fuel used throughout 
Mexico. It is estimated that the consumption in the Federal 
District alone is between 400 and 500 tons daily and in the 
remainder of the country it is estimated at 8,500 tons a day. 

In its announcement in the press, the Sindicato Nacional de 
Explotacion Forestal, S. A., claims it will be able to reduce the 
price of charcoal by 50 per cent. Among the by-products which 
it is hoped to obtain are tar, acetate of lime, acetone, formalde- 
hyde, as well as the raw materials for the manufacture of rayon 
and brushes. 


Department of Commerce announces that 5,781,166 pounds of 
tartaric acid, valued at $1,810,898, and 7,222,217 pounds of 
potassium bitartrate (cream of tartar), valued at $1,653,653, 
were produced in 1927. As compared with 5,498,920 pounds of 
tartaric acid, valued at $1,541,955, and 7,072,651 pounds of 
potassium bitartrate, valued at $1,472,082, produced in 1925, 
the last preceding census year, these figures show increases of 
5.1 per cent. in quantity and 17.4 per cent in value for tartaric 
acid and 2.1 per cent. in quantity and 12.3 per cent. in value for 
potassium bitartrate. 


French chemical and dyestuff companies July 19 announce 
their withdrawal from an international dyestuffs holding concern 
which has been formed by German and Swiss dye trusts, accord- 
ing to the Daily News Record. 

It was believed in Paris that the lack of action by the French 
Government respecting a chemical and dyestuffs tariff was 
responsible for the withdrawal of the French companies. 


National Traveling Salesmen’s Foundation, New York, an- 
nounces a campaign to raise subscriptions to erect a home for 
aged and infirm traveling salesmen at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Chicago District Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, moves to First National Bank Building, 38 South Dear- 
born St., that city. 


Gaskill Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, is dissolved. 
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TRI SODA PHOSPHATE 
DI SODA PHOSPHATE 


PYRIDINE, C. P.—Tech. 
ALUMINUM HYDRATE—Light 
BICARBONATE OF POTASH 
TRI PHENYL PHOSPHATE 
ARSENIC, WHITE, RED, CRUDE 
POTASH ALUM 

BARIUM CHLORIDE 

SODIUM ALUMINATE 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole Selling Agents for 
Gebrueder Giulini G. m. b. H. 
Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany Biebrich, Germany 
Chemische Werke Budenheim Chemical Products Co., Inc. 
Mainz, Germany West Nyack, N. Y. 


Chemische Werke vor. H. & E. Albert 






































40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boric Acid, guaranteed 99.5% 
pure. 





Write us to-day Sue 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 





THREE ELEPHANT | rn 
BORAX | USE NATIONAL INTERMEDIATES | 4 
99.5 % Pure | | ANILINE OIL 
| BENZIDINE BASE 
; BETA NAPHTHYLAMINE a 
Ls G SALT 
| H ACID 
#).. | | MYRBANE OIL 
St 2, 0 NITRO BENZENE | 
0 MY, Wess SODIUM METANILATE 
(ate SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE 
SODIUM SULFANILATE 
NATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS | 
Let us protect you ENSURE UNIFORMITY 
on both quality and , | 
i ie ce pel Intermediates Division 
ment. We will be glad to | National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | 
quote you. We also make 
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Synthetic Nitrate Plant in Holland 


The Netherlands are to have their synthetic nitrate plant, as 
an adjunct to the Koninkijkle Nederlandsche Hoogovens en 
Staalfabriek, according to the Department of Commerce. 

The addition of a nitrogen plant to their iron and steel works 
in Ijmuiden, Netherlands, by the Koninkijkle Nederlandsche 
Hoogovens en Staalfabriek, will constitute the first factory for the 
manufacture of artificial nitrates in the country, according to a 
report from Consul Pattie H. Field. 

The work is expected to begin immediately, under a separate 
corporation which is to be created for the adminstration of the 
new industry. The new factory will be equipped to manufacture 
ammonia by separating hydrogen from coke oven gas and com- 
bining this synthetically with nitrogen from the air, thus making 
possible a large production of artificial fertilizer, which commodity 


has hitherto been imported from Germany and Chile. 
mt 





” 


According to Budapest reports quoted in Germany, the 
Bauxite Trust is negotiating with the I. G. concerning joint 
action in establishment of a fertilizer plant in Hungary. It is 
stated that experiments have proved that certain constituents of 
Hungarian bauxite can be used to advantage for the manufacture 
of fertilizers. A plant in Hungary would be remunerative since 
at present that country has to import its principal fertilizers. 
No details of the proposed plant or of the process which it is 
planned to use are yet available reports Consul H. C. Clairborne, 
Frankfort on the Main. _f 4 afl 4 


“* 
.—+- 


The German Potash Syndicate and the French Potash Society 
have formed a new potash sales organization for Czechosolvakia 
with the assistance of two Czechoslavak banks. The new enter- 
prise is entitled Kali Aktiengesellschaft and has a stock capital 
of 750,000 crowns according to Commercial Attache F. W. 
Allport, Berlin, Germany. 








A Standard for Seventy Years 


Cooper’s C. P. Acids 


In bottles and carboys 





Hydrochloric 
Nitric 
Sulphuric 

Charles Cooper & Co. 


192 Worth Street 

New York, N. Y. 
Established 
1857 7 











OPER’ 
nee 


The sign of well 


made chemicals 


Works: 
Newark, N. J. 




















Sal Ammoniac Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Ammonia Chloride 


Cresoyle: hydrocarbon compound satur- 
ating wood without any application of heat and 
pressure, by merely dipping it into an open tank. 
Usual equipment for hot vacuum pressure 
creosote process can easily be adapted for cresoyle 
process. Economy 50%. 


Samples and C.I.F. prices on request 


P. STACQUEZ 


12 rue Jenneval Antwerp, Belgium 
Manufacturer’s Agent 
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Potash Salts From Leucite Ores 


The production of soluble potash salts and other chemicals 
from leucite ores will be undertaken in the near future by a new 
plant which is being erected at Novara, Italy, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commissioner E. Humes, Rome. 

The production of soluble potash salts and other chemicals 
from leucite was undertaken several years ago in Italy. under the 
leadership of Baron Blanc. The plant established at Bussi is now 
in operation although it did not function last year owing to 
difficulties in obtaining supplies of chlorine for the manufacture 
of hydrochloric acid. 

It is planned to extend the organization and operate the process 
in a plant at Civita Castellana which formerly belonged to the 
Societa Vulcanica. The equipment of the old Cengio plant will 
be removed to Naples for use by an American company which 
intends to produce alumina from leucite. The Jontecatini Co. 
has perfected a process for the treatment of leucite, and has ac- 
quired important deposits of this mineral. 

A plant is being erected at Navara which is expected to be in 
operation by the end of the year. The Montecatini has not yet 
been willing to give out any detailed information as to the process, 
plant capacity, etc., but it is understood that the process has 
already been tried out on a semicommercial scale and that the 
potash will be treated with nitric acid to obtain potassium 
nitrate. 





Report of the Office Cherifien des Phosphates of Morocco 
states phosphate monopoly shows production at 1,198,000 tons 
in 1927, of which France took 210,000, Spain 221,000, Holland 
170,000, Germany 122,000 and Italy 105,000. In 1926 produc- 
tion was 886,000 in 1925, 712,000 and in 1924, 430,000. The 
whole industry dates from since the war. 

The report for 1927 estimates that European consumption of 
phosphate increased by 2,000,000 tons between 1923 and 1927, 
being reckoned for the latter year at 6,000,000. Of this total 
Morocco furnished 1,114,000, Algeria 894,000 and Tunisia 2, 
938,000. The increase in French North African shipments since 
1923 roughly corresponds to the increase in European consump- 
tion. 

The net profit and loss account shows 96,500,000 francs on the 
credit side, of which 7,000,000 goes to the state for service of 
Morrocan railroad loans, 18,600,000 to amortization, 29,000,000 
to special reserve for extensions and the balance to the Morrocan 
Treasury for various purposes. 


Increasing amounts of coal tar creosote are consumed annually 
in the United States and despite an expanded domestic produc- 
tion, it is being imported from other producing countries, accord- 
ing to the Chemical Division, Department of Commerce. 

In 1927 the domestic production was reported to be 76,305,325 
gallons with a value of $9,847,932, an increase over the 1926 
output when 75,495,540 gallons, valued at $9,767,537 were pro- 
duced. 

Imports in 1927 totaled 95,915,221 gallons with a value of 
$15,881,494, an increase of almost 10 per cent. over the 1926 
imports when 87,518,544 gallons were entered for consumption 
valued at $11,720,397. 


An American company is reported to have decided to erect a 
plant in Germany for the production of ethylene glycol under 
patents of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. and in co-operation 
with the latter concern. According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the American company is, also, negotiating with Th. 
Goldschmidt of Essen, which holds patents covering certain 
phases of glycol manufacture. 


James W. Byrnes Shellac Co., Inc., New York, appoints James 
H. McFarland, Marine Building, Philadelphia, as sales agent for 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 
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COPPER 
CARBONATE 


Heavy or Light with color to 
match sample. 





In 5 lbs. packages or carloads. 
Samples on request. 


This product is 


our own 
manufacture 
Cable Address Telephone 
Fluorine Greenpoint 3090 








JOHN C.WIARDA&Co. 


SIMCORPO RAT = 


262 FREEMAN ST. Brooxtyn, NY. 





HOWARD B. BISHOP, President 
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Cresylic Acid 


J Grades 


Creosote Oils 


Specially prepared for 
disinfectant manufacturers 


Cresol, U.S. P. Phenol, U. S. P. 
Coal-Tar Products 


WM. E. JORDAN & BROTHER 
Mechanics Bank Bldg. 2590 Atlantic Ave. 


Glenmore 7318-7319 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ALCOHOL! 


Pure, Special and 
Completely Denatured 





National Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















For Bieter Farmers, Pyrotechnic 
and Paint Manufacturers 


COPPER CARBONA TE | 


Pure, Precipitated 
Our prices will interest users of this product. 
Let us know your requirements. 


seaman Ch for Seventy Years 


Charles Cooper & Co. 
SFE 192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The sign of HEMICAL| i Works: 
made i chemical: Is 





Newark, N. J. | 
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u. Ss. P. Cresol, High 1 Boilin ee 
Pure Ortho, Meta and Para Cresols” : 
meetareee 6 2 Graesser-Monsanto Manufacture 


_ Recognized for their high quality and uniformity, are offered 
oS for prompt shipment by 


“THE TAR ACID REFINING CORPORATION. 





- 02 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CRESYLIC ACID 


To provide a generous margin of 
safety for our own manufacturing 
requirements, we have purchased 
the entire Cresylic Acid output of 
several European producers as well 
as substantial quantities of domestic 
acid. 


Each shipment is thoroughly tested 
in our own laboratories and care- 
fully classified for the particular use 
for which it is adapted. 


We therefore are in position to 
supply pale or dark acid, domestic 
or foreign, of definite specification 
and of uniform quality and purity. 


Deliveries in tank cars or drums. 


If you are interested in the spot 
or contract purchase of Cresylic 
Acid, address Industrial Chem- 
icals Division. 


Other Industrial Chemicals supplied by 
the American Cyanamid Company include: 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Aqua Ammonia 
Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Phosphate 
Carbonate of Potash 
Case Hardening 
Compounds 
Caustic Soda 
Copper Sulphate 
Cyanide, Aero Brand 
Cyanide, Copper 
Cyanide, Potassium 
Cyanide, Silver 
Cyanide, Sodium 
Cyanide, Zinc 


Diorthotolylguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 
Formic Acid 
Hydrocyanic Acid, Liquid 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sulphur 
Sulphocyanides 
(Thiocyanates ) 
Thiourea 
Yellow Prussiate of 


otas 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Zinc Dust 


-AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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Imports of Dyes Into India 


The monthly statement compiled by the collecter of customs 
at Karachi, India, showing the value and quantity of aniline and 
alizarine dyes imported into Karachi during April and May, 
1928, has been submitted by Vice Consul John R. Ives, Karachi. 

The following table shows the imports according to country 
of origin and it is to be noted that the United States shared in 
the takings of aniline dye during the month of April although 
none was sent from this country into India through Karachi in 
March or May. There were no imports of synthetic indigo. 


Alizarine Dyes 
April, 1928 May, 1928 
pounds 
7,280 
17,610 
27,380 


$1,070 
5,682 
3,133 


$1,268 
3,145 
4,870 





57,746 


Aniline Dyes 
18,900 $5,950 
21,912 12,605 
250 181 


10,065 52,270 $9,285 


Germany 
Netherlands 


12,290 
37,100 


$4,265 
18,988 


1,000 498 
672 601 


717 





43,062 $19,408 51,062 $24,352 





A bill has recently been deposited with the French Chamber of 
Deputies which would lease for 30 years the State-owned sulfuric 
acid plant at Sorgues (Vaucluse) to the Societe Anonyme des 
Manufactures des Glaces et Produits Chimiques de Saint-Gobain, 
Chauny et Cirey; and the State-owned sulfuric acid plant of 
Port-de-Bouc (Bouches-du-Rhone) to the Societe des Etablis- 
sements Kuhlmann, for a similar period, reports Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Daniel J. Reagan, Paris. 

These two plants were constructed at the beginning of the 
war, with funds supplied by the State, under the technical 
direction of the French Powder Bureau and of the experts of 
these two companies, and were operated by these two organ- 
izations under contracts to supply the full output to the French 
Government during the war. 

The plant at Sorgues was designed to produce 49,200 tons of 
sulfuric acid per month, and that at Port-de-Bouc 100 tons 
per day. 


Italy outranks all other countries as a producer and consumer 
of copper sulfate, according to Assistant Trade Commissioner 
E. Humes, Rome. Production has increased from 31,000 metric 
tons pre-war to three times that quantity in 1926 with a produc- 
tive annual capacity of 140,000 tons. Domestic production 
capacity is more than sufficient for home requirements and 
allows a considerable exportable surplus, but there is always a 
demand on the Italian market for copper sulfate in large crystals 
obtainable only from abroad. The foreign trade in 1927 registered 
an important increase, imports having increased from 8,238 
metric tons in 1926 to 12,800 tons, while exports advanced from 
8,086 to 10,826. 


The use of calcium chloride for the laying of dust on roads is 
meeting with general favor in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada, reports Assistant Commercial Attache Oliver 
B. North, Ottawa. Imports of this material are steadily increas- 
ing. About three-fourths of the imports are from the United 
States. Prior to February this material was dutiable at 15 cents 
per hundredweight under the general tariff. It is now admitted 
free of duty in flake form for use on roadways. 
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On the Press 


Special Pre-publication 





Offer on this Book of & 
Biographies 











Bound in 


Full Cloth 


$5.00 
a Copy 











You will most certainly want a copy of ““WHO’s WHO IN THE 
CHEMICAL & DruG INDUSTRIES.” It is now on the press and 
we are accepting advance orders at the established price, 
$5.00, and include a year’s subscription to CHEMICAL MARKETS, 


or extend your subscription for a year, --- $7 worth for $5. 
This is your last chance at this offer. 


sa i Si Sh: St i ee —USE THIS COUPON AND SAVE $2.00+-——.......... 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, Ine. Signed 
25 Spruce Street, New York Crry. 


I accept your Special Advance Offer and enclose Sa intent 
five dollars; send me “‘Who’s Who” and enter - 

we : ae LT EC ee Te er 
(or extend) my subscription to ‘Chemical Mar- 
kets” for a year, 12 monthly issues. Address 
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ELECTRIC MIXERS 


Mix liquid ingredients of any type in tanks of any size, more 
quickly and thoroughly than by any other method of agitation. 
In all sizes, geared or direct drive, with capacities up to 50,000 
gallons. Type number six, illustrated, for tanks of 1,000 gallons. 


Monel 
Metal 
Shaft 


‘“Push- 
Pull”? 


Propellers 


Clamp to 
Any Tank 
Mix 
Quicker 


Last 
Longer 


Cost 
Less 


Write for our complete catalogue of 
mixers, bottle-fillers, glass-lined 
tanks, filters, and other liquid- 
AL: equipment. 


L OP 
eee COMPANY 


47 West 63rd St New York, 





YOU MUST HAVE Uniformity---Hard- 
ness---Stability---Color---Gloss---Flow 
You surely get these properties with 
ROSIN ESTER GUM 
CONGO ESTER GUM 
MANILA ESTER GUM 
Made UP to astandard quality, not DOWN toapriceby 
ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 
480-90 Frelinghuysen Ave.,’, Newark, N. J. 
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Established 1836 
SALTPETER (Potash Nitrate, U. 8. P.) 
NITRATE OF SODA (Double Refined) 
BORIC ACID (U. S. P. and Technical) 
BORAX (U. S. P. and Technical) 
SULPHOR (4 Grades) 


POTASH CHLORIDE 
(Dbl. Refined) 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORP. 
14 Cedar Street, New York 
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Swedish Pulp Industry Unsettled 


Since the settlement of Sweden’s labor troubles in the chemical 
pulp industry the market has not recovered to the extent antici- 
pated, it is maintained in that country, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The attitude of British buyers is held largely responsible for 
this condition, inasmuch as they have been holding off—ap- 
parently believing that prices would again decline to the level 
existing before the lockout. Swedish mills, on the other hand, 
assert that prices are still too low rather than too high, and are 
showing a firm front. 

During May sales of sulfite pulp totaled 47,000 metric tons 
(metric ton equals 2,205 pounds) as against 35,000 tons in April. 
Of this amount only 3,000 tons went to British buyers, while 
30,000 tons went to the United States and 12,500 tons to the 
Juropean continent. 

The United States quota for the last half of the year is set at 
90,000 tons and the continent’s at 75,000 tons. Sales of sulfate 
during May totaled 28,000 tons as against 24,000 tons in April. 
Approximately 18,000 tons have been sold for 1929 delivery, the 
United States having taken 15,500 tons of this amount. 

Swedish sulfate mills are reported to have ohly 42,000 tons 
of this year’s output unsold. 





The Aicher process for extraction of oil from coal is to be in- 
troduced into British coal fields by the Franco-British Oil Trust, 
Ltd., according to a report from Trade Commissioner H. S. Fox. 

It is authoritatively reported that the Franco-British Oil 
Trust (Ltd.) has acquired the rights in the British Empire for 
the Aicher process of extraction of oil from coal. It is understood 
that this process, which was developed by a member of the firm 
of Thyssen & Company, of Germany, has been in operation in 
that country for some three years. It is understood to be a low 
temperature carbonization process essentially, with a satisfactory 
recovery of oil products on a commercial basis. A plant is ex- 
pected to be erected in connection with one of the leading Scotch 
collieries under the auspices of the Franco-British Oil Trust, 
some time in the near future. 

The company which has acquired the British rights of this 
process was originally formed in 1911 to acquire certain oil con- 
cessions in Algeria. These concessions were later forfeited, and 
the bearing properties in Rumania. 


Canadian imports of aniline and coal tar dyes during fiscal 
year ended March 31, were as follows: from Britain 100,187 lbs., 
value $73,479; United States 1,632,598 lbs, value $854,679; 
France 33,320 lbs., value $14,503; Germany 799,153 lbs., value 
$508,201; Switzerland 379,447 lbs., value $204,976, Total 
2,948,241 Ibs., valued at $1,657,845. This compares with the 
foltowing imports during the previous fiscal year: from Britain 
134,628 lbs., value $84,383; United States 1,466,366 lbs., value 
$876,919; France 162,371 lbs., value $38,618; Germany 813,968 
Ibs., value $588,907; Switzerland 313,700 lIbs., value $231,961, 
total 2,894,318 lbs., valued at $1,823,249. 


The Adria Soda plant in Monfalcone, Italy, which has been 
producing approximately 100 tons of caustic soda and 50 tons of 
sodium carbonate daily was recently absorbed by the Belgian 
Solvay Company through the purchase of the majority of the 
Adria shares, reports Vice Consul H. A. Bowman, Trieste. 
The Solvay Company operates a large alkali plant at Rossig- 
nano near Milan which is reported to be capable of meeting the 
entire Italian demand. It is said that the purchase of Adria Soda 
was made to eliminate competition and it is feared that the plant 
at Monfalcone may be closed in the near future. 


Glidden Paint & Varnish Co., 
erect plant in Minneapolis. 


subsidiary of Glidden Co., will 


British Celanese Co. issues £2,000,000 7 per cent. first cumula- 
tive preference shares, par £1. 
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Large Users Are 
Careful Buyers-- 
Bakelite Uses Hackneys 


Note the unusually good condition 
of the large number of Hackney 
Seamless Removable Head Steel Bar- 
rels used by the Bakelite Corporation 
—many of which have seen five years 
of hard service. 


Compare them with the two battered 
= and dented barrels in the lower left 
: * hand corner that are not Hackneys. 
You will then understand why Hack- 
ney Barrels and Drums are adopted 
as standard by industrial leaders to 
assure the best possible delivery of 
their products at the lowest possible 
cost. Write for complete information. 





PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1153 Continental Bank Bldg. - Chicago 
1329 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg. 


\ ? New York City 
pon by al 5729 Greenfield Avenue - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Standard Qil Co. (Nebr.) 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Vegetable Oil Corporation 
Compressed Gas Corp., Colorado 


Johns-Manville Corporation 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
International Oxygen Co. 
CM. SP. & PRR. 
Nickel Plate R. R. 
. Curtis Mtg. Co. 
igidaire ration 
"ha oe ol MILWAUKEE 


U. S. Dept. of Interior 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 





| A FEW PROMINENT USERS 


























NAARDEN 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


YOUR CHEMICALS 
when packed in the 


Triple Seale PHENOLPHTALEIN 





moh orpert 10 To 300 POUNDS, SEA Se Powder Impalpable 


will reach your 


customers and keep 


“good to the last pound” 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CO., INC: 
137-147 Forty-first Street 


Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N. Y- NAARDEN (Holland) 





P. B. 2 Bussum 
Cable Address: Chemische Bussum 
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Business Opportunities 





TO INVENTORS and promoters: Let us make up 
your product for you. We have steam kettles and 
plant equipment in excess of our present needs. 
Light manufacturing. Chard and Howe, 256 Front 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





A Chemical Manufacturing Company, with operat- 
ing plant and ample capital, wishing to diversify 
and expand, will give consideration to the purchase 
of patented processes for improving or 5 
methods or for making new chemicals for whic 
a market exists or can be created, even though 
not now manufactured by us. Box 786 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





BUSINESS connection wanted by chemist with 
capacity to adapt himself to new work. Over 15 
years experience, including 10 years in plastics. 
Can invest $10,000 to $20,000 along with services 
in worth while project of good promise. Proposi- 
tions must stand close investigation. New York 
City or vicinity preferred. Box 787 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 








For Sale or Rent 


WANTS & OFFERS 








Rates—All classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 15 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 

[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.] 


Address: Wants & Offers, 
Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 




















Help Wanted 





SALES CORRESPONDENT. A prominent chem- 
ical manufacturer requires the services of a man 
experienced in handling a large volume of important 
correspondence pertaining to sales and customer 
relationship. Location sixty miles from New York 
and Philadel hia. In answering state age, experi- 
ence, and salary expected. Box 795 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





NEATSFOOT OIL SALESMAN wanted. A 
wonderful opportunity for a man with trade among 
leather tanners to make $250.00 to $500.00 per 
week. Box 794 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





FOR SALE—Small factory equipped for manu- 
facturing Aromatic Chemicals. Conveniently lo- 
cated in Long Island City. Cheap rent. Reason- 
able price. Box 804 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Warehouse Space For Rent 


Downtown New York Drug & Chemical firm will 
rent 1-2 floors in their warehouse with service— 
electric elevator. Out of town manufacturers 
desirous of carrying stocks in lower New York 
should be interested. 





FOR SALE—Galvanized iron building approx- 
imately 160’ x 60’ located on railroad siding and 
frame office building 20’ x 20’. Buildings on 
roperty leased from Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Goneent, Newark, N. J. Suitable for warehousing 
or manufacturing purposes. Telephone Longacre 
2891 (New York). 





Situation Wanted 





PRODUCTION OR DEVELOPMENT EXECU- 
TIVE. Chemical Engineer, age 35, a successful 
record of more than ten years in development and 
production of a wide variety of products, a capable 
organizer and business executive with originality 
and vision tempered by good sound judgment. 
Now employed but seeking broader fields. 
805 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Box, 





Filter Paper Trade 


Experienced expert in the filter paper trade, 
especially Ashless Filters, would sell his experience 
to a likely firm in that line. Offers to be sent to 
E. Kuhn, Duren Rhid., Virtelstrasse 21 I, Germany, 





CHEMIST, B.C., 35, American, married, 14 years 
experience; analytical, research and production 
work, organic and inorganic; desires position with 
reliable firm. Can make small investment. Box 
782, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
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SALESMEN: College graduates preferably in 
chemistry with general knowledge of raw materials 
used in the process industries to call on executives 
in these fields with a thoroughly established pro- 
position. Write fully age, education and experience. 
All replies treated in confidence. Address Box, 
807 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





REPRESENTATIVE: With following and exper- 
ience in Essential Oils Aromatic Chemicals and 
Raw Materials for Perfumery, fancy Perfumery 
Bottles, to cover New England territory; Box, 803 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





SALESMEN and agents with following to sell 
special oils, highest quality, for leather, textile, 
aper, metal industries. Box 785, CHEMICAL 
LARKETS. 








Equipment 





FOR SALE—One Raynond 0000 pulverizer in first 
class condition. A change in process makes possible 
the elimination of one of our group of pulverizers. 
Box 799, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





FOR SALE: Devine Vacuum Dryer 5’ x 25’, with 
Condenser and Vacuum pulp. Box, 806 CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 


Surplus Stocks 





We purchase any quantity of surplus and dis- 
continued stocks of—Chemicals, Oils, Waxes, 
Gums, Drugs, Coal Tar Products, Intermediates, 
Colors and Allied Products. Also By-Products 
and Residues. Box 775 Chemical Markets. 








Raw Materials 





FILTER-CEL.—Wanted to 
sample and quote price. 
Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


purchase. Send 
International Products 





MID WEST maker of large quantities of high- 
grade by-product hydrogen seeks outlet other than 
ammonia, and has ample room and facilities for 
plant for utilization of hydrogen. Output can be 
purchased, or will consider practical plan for use on 
spot. If a practical plan is accepted, the person 
making it will be offered position in charge of the 
hydrogen utilization plant. Reserve right to reject 
any and all offers and plans of whatever nature. 
Box 800, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





SEBACIC ACID OFFER—1,000 pounds at 75¢ 
per pound. Additional quantities as desired. Box 
788, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





GLYCERINE DISTILLED always offered ad- 
vantageously to direct consumers. Box H.Z. 9035 
Rudolph Moose, New York City, Graybar Building 
2626. 





TALLOW—Wanted to buy for soap manufactur- 
ing purposes tallow and grease; send samples and 
best quotations, f.a.s. American ports. Semach & 
Co., Genoa, Italy. 








Miscellaneous 





WANTED—CHEMICAL MARKETS, Vol. 19, 
No. 4, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
1006, issues. Library of Congress, Washington, 





BACK VOLUMES of CHEMICAL MARKETS 
suitable for binding. Tell us what volumes you 
need to complete your library, and we will quote 
you. Address CHEMICAL MARKETS, 25 Spruce 
Street, New York, N. Y 








18 Park Row 








USED MACHINERY 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt in our Shops, Newark, N. J. 


Send Us Your Inquiries For 


Filter Presses, plate and frame type, recessed, Sweetland, Rotary, Oliver; Dryers, 
Vacuum Shelf, Rotary Vacuum, Atmospheric, Direct Heat, Rotary, etc.; Kettles, 
cast iron, steel, copper, aluminum, duriron, lead lined, open and closed, all sizes, 
plain and jacketed, agitated and non-agitated; Sulphonators; Nitrators, Auto- 
claves; Centrifugal Extractors; Evaporators; W. & P. Mixers; Dough Mixers; 
Distilling Units; Columns; Vacuum Pans; Sulphur Burners; Grinders; Crushers; 


Pebble Mills; Pumps; Boilers. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Barclay 0603 
Send Us a List of Your Idle Machinery 


Send for our latest circulars. 


New York City 
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lA few of the many Shriver Filter 
Presses owned by one of America’s 
oldest chemical manufacturers. 


LEADERSHIP 


In every field of chemical and chemical process endeavor statistics prove that Shriver Filter Presses predominate. Shriver leadership has been earned 


and maintained by the inherent qualities for service built into every Shriver Filter Press and the determination on our part to make certain that no 
Shriver Filter Press ever fails to give the service for which it was intended 


SHRIVER PERFORMANCE 


Those who contemplate the purchase of filter presses will find the unparalled record for performance enjoyed by Shriver Filter Presses of special signif - 
icance. Performance, in the final analysis, is what you really buy in a filter press. Base your choice on performance and you will always specify Shriver 
Filter Presses. Shriver filtration specialists will be glad to work with you on your filtration problems. 


disposal. Your inquiries are solicited. 
T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


Established 1860 . 
856 Hamilton Street Harrison, New Jersey 


A FILTER PRESS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 


Their services are placed at your free and full 
































POL eT STS eT Se eee eT eT « 


BLOCK [TINNED “ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE apie 
Ammonia 








That preserves and protects 


Complies with I. C. C. 5 


PP PLU PL PPP PLP SPL 


SPECIFICATIONS 


55 gallons—16 gauge Shell 
14 gauge Head and Bottom 


110 gallons—14 gauge Shell 
13 gauge Head and Bottom 


1-Bar Rolling Hoops 


JOHN TRAGESER STEAM COPPER WORKS 
Grand Avenue Maspeth, N. Y. 


Pee ee ST ST eT eH eT TT ¢ 
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AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING, AT OUR 
CamMpEN WorkKS, ALL THE VARIOUS 
GRADES OF AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE. 


THESE INCLUDE Mono AmMonrIuM Puos- 
PHATE AND D1 AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE, 
CrysTAL AND PowpeErep; N. F. 4, C. P. 
AND TECHNICAL GRADES. 


SHALL BE VERY GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 
PRICES AND SEND YOU SAMPLES UPON 


AG>OrSamoO Hass 


Your INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED, AND WE 
REQUEST. | 
| 


135 William St., N. Y. C. 


|  WILCKES MARTIN WILCKES CO. 
| 
FACTORY: Camden, N. J. | 








Cooper’s Combined 


LACQUER 


A paint, A varnish, A lacquer 
Brush, Spray or Dip 


The three products in one 
7—Primary Colors—7 
OPER — all shades may be made. 


| Charles Cooper & Co. 
CFE 


192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















/HEMICAL sign of well a Works: 
made chemicals Newark, N. J. 
etocos reps et 6 es og PE es Os Ps ee 


COMPLETELY DENATURED 
ALCOHOL No. 5 


At our Providence Warehouse 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


Telephone Gaspee 0977 
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New Nitric Acid Process in Italy 


Two Italian firms have recently worked out processes for 
obtaining concentrated nitric acid direct from the oxidation of 
of synthetic ammonia, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

One process is a patent of the Ing. Fauser of the Montecatini 
and the concentrated nitric acid is being produced in the Meran 
and Novara plants of the Societa Italiana Ammonia of the 
Montecatini group. The 1927 production of concentrated nitric 
acid by this process is estimated at 12,000 tons in terms of 100 
per cent. acid, about three-fourths of which was obtained in the 
form of 50-55 per cent acid in the Montecatini plants. 

The remainder was produced at the Bussi plant of the Societa 
Azogeno on the patents of Ing. Toniolo. The Novara and Mon- 
tecatini plants have a yearly capacity of 10,000 tons of nitric 
acid at 48 degrees Be. and another plant is now being put up by 
the Societa Italiana Ammonia at Mass, which will have an annual 
capacity of 3,000 tons. Ing. Toniolo produces 60-70 per cent. 
acid and the Bussi plant is also making liquid nitrogen peroxide. 
This new industry will make Italy independent of foreign sources 
of supply of nitric acid. 





A further patent has been recorded by the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie concerning the production of synthetic rubber which is 
perhaps of interest as showing the trend of research and de- 
velopment in this phase of chemical science, reports Consul H. C. 
Claiborne, Frankfort on the Main, Germany. According to 
reports appearing in the English and German technical press, 
British Patent No. 286272 states that polymerisation of appro- 
priate hydrocarbons such as isoprene, butadiene, and dimethy- 
Ibutadiene is effected in an aqueous colloidal solution or suspen- 
sion containing one or more electrolytes. Those suitable for use 
with albumen colloids are hydrochloric, sulfurous, phosphoric 
acids or their acid salts such as sodium bisulfite. Examples 
describe the use as colloids of glue, casein lime, casein, colloidal 
iron, alkali oleate, and saponin, and, as electrolytes, casein lime, 
sodium sulphate, potassium iodide, sodium chloride, or other 
alkali halide, tetrahydronaphthalene sulfonic acid, acetic acid, 
malonic acid, hydrochloric acid, sodium bisulfite, and phosphoric 
acid. 


In the official Mexican statistics imports of caustic soda are 
combined with caustic potash. The bulk of the trade is in caustic 
soda, which is supplied almost exclusively by the United States 
and Great Britain, according to Acting Commercial Attache 
George Wythe, Mexico City. Statistics for the years 1923-1926 








follows: 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
Metric Metric Metric Metric 
tons tons tons tons 
United States..... 4,683 8,363 8,768 8,457 
Great Britain..... 4,160 3,715 2,460 3,745 
GEEMANY «206.5%. 31 15 179 95 
Other Countries.. . 8 17 12 105 
8,882 12,110 11,419 12,402 


Diamond Match Co. reports for six months ended June 30, 
1928, net income of $817,310 after depreciation, amortization, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $4.92 a share earned on 166,000 
shares of capital stock. This compares with $813,660 or $4.88 a 
share on 166,500 shares in first half of 1927. 

Net income for June quarter was $402,500 after above charges 
equal to $2.42 a share on 166,000 shares against $414,810 or $2.50 
a share in preceding quarter and $400,827 or $2.40 a share on 
166,500 shares in second quarter of previous year. 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. plans construction of new fertilizer 
plant at Decatur, Ala. 
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R. TA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


64 Water Street 
NEW YORK 








Manufacturers’ Agents 
Importers and Exporters 








Technical Chemicals and Solvents: 

Ammonium Nitrate 
Barium Chloride 

Butyl Propioniate 

Calcium Nitrate 

Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Triphenylphosphate 








SODIUM SULPHIDE 


FUSED AND BROKEN 
Mfgd. by 


Titanium Pigment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








CARBON BLACK 


“CROW BRAND” 
Mfgd. by 


The Texas Carbon Industries Inc., Breckenridge, Texas 








FORMIC ACID 


90% 
Mfgd. by 


Fabriek van Chemische Producten, Schiedam, Holland 








LAMP BLACK 
Mfgd. by 


M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie Gand, Belgium 








ACETONE ACETONE OIL 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


Mfgd. by 
Norwich Chemical Co., E. Smethport, Pa. 








European Representatives 


R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., London, England 
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N & CO. 


sMANN € 
esbrosses Street 

New Work, 

Direct Importers 





ZINC CARBONATE 


precipitated 


ZINC SULPHIDE 


pure 
























Here You Have It 
The Latest Model 


Bradley 
STENCIL MACHINE 


Graduated Table, Handle Adjust- 

able to two positions, Rapid Stroke 

ri Other Features. Cuts 14” and 
” Letters. 


Our GIANT MACHINES Cut 14° 
and |4)” Letters for Export Ship- 
ments. 


Bradley Oil Board and Stencil Papers. 
Bradley’s Two-In-One Stencil and Marking [nk. 
;The Bradley Ball Stencil and Marking Pot. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
102 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 






Model 








Fused 60/ 62 


Sodium Sulphide 
Strips 


Oo Se 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

















Chromic Acid 


For new method of plating 
Will not tarnish or corrode 
Requires no polishing 


Chrome Oxide 


Finely powdered, over 99% pure. Gives that rich per- 
manent Green. Alkalai, heat, light, weather and sun-proof. 


ae harles Cooper & Co. 
; RU 192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


7 pe RA of well Established 


Works: 
1857 Newark, N. J. 
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British 1927 Dye Production 
Shows Increase of 30 Per Cent. 


While the British production of dyestuffs in 1927, at 39,551,756 
pounds, showed an increase of 9,254,756 pounds or 30 per cent. 
over 1926, the import licenses for dyestuffs granted during the 
same period showed an increase of 757,769 pounds, or 19 per cent., 
according to statistics issued by the Colour Users Association of 
Manchester. This increase in both production and imports over 
the previous year indicates a substantial increase in British 
dyestuffs consumption, despite the prevailing depression in the 
textile trades. Comparative imports during the past few years, 
distinguishing the principal countries of origin, are as follows: 


Imports of Dyestuffs into Great Britain 


Total 

Year Lbs. Value 

1 72 Cann, Memenon aeee MRer are MRE rec ae ee 2,677,505 £1,042,821 
|S i Oe ee eee ee ey EMO a 3,234,893 1,103,819 
BAS a 04s Ec dshac ete Mis AE ER EE 3,691,440 989,537 
iss 5 Sok ee rede de Se A ee ee 3,036,234 770,943 
| a oe enon Oe ERIE OE on eet. = 3,399,054 651,584 
Ss SE ho Bosak eer en 4,232,587 944,007 
|. ON DRT ee OR CNT nes 4,990,356 1,034,013 


Note:- The statistics for 1925, 
representative of the 
years. 


1926, and 1927 are probably 
total imports of dyestuffs during those 
Prior to 1925 certain reparations colors were imported 
which are not included in the figures given above. 

The average price per pound of imported dyestuffs, excluding 
alizarine and synthetic indigo, increased from 47.94 pence in 
1926 to 52.23 pence in 1927, indicating that the demand for 
imported colors is for a considerably better grade than was 
formerly the case, and probably is not due to any increase in the 
general price level. The following figures show comparative 
average prices during the past few years, as compared with 1913: 


Per cent. 
Pence increase over 
Year Per lb 1913 
(LCS i oe ae eR ee 7 pe 
WMD ooudie ates rsisicyc rae eee eee 79.2 577 
|? 5 SRR ee Cerrar iaety Senet iN 66.7 470 
BN te oat 8 ou atten hl cree peo ees 65.8 462 
15 a rr Reg a Seer ae ee 49.8 326 
Eh ey eee 58.25 398 
ee eae ees ae tbe Aaa 42.99 267 
PR ois ie Sei Nao A we cere, 47.94 310 
tA eon eT rrp a ae 52.23 346 


One of the outstanding points made by the Chairman of the 
Colour Users Association at its annual meeting was a strong plea 
for more complete statistics of the production and consumption of 
dyestuffs in Great Britain, such as those published each year in 
the United States Tariff Commission’s “Census of Dyes and 
Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” Another important 
feature of the Chairman’s remarks was the importance attributed 
by him to the necessity for greater amalgamation among British 
dyestuffs makers, similar to that which had taken place in the 
heavy chemical industries through the formation of Imperial 
Chemical Industries (Ltd.). While the leading British maker of 
dyestuffs is now included in the I. C. I., there are still several 
important companies outside of this amalgamation, and it is 
apparently the opinion of the leading color users that, in order 
to develop most efficiently the dydstuffs industry of the country, 
a further amalgamation of these producers, or at least a much 
closer working arrangement, is of vital importance. 





Northern Ontario China Clay Corp., Ltd., capitalized at $6, 
000,000 and with holdings of 400 acres, begins operations on 
kaolin deposits on the Mettagami River, northern Ontario. 
Laboratories are in charge of John C. Cloke and plant operations 
of H. S. Hancock, Jr. 
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“WE” —Editorially Speaking 

















“What this country needs more than 
anything else is a unified and well defined 
national tariff policy,—one which will not 
be disturbed by the political fortunes of 
the two major parties.’’ This, in a sen- 
tence sums up the principal theme of Mr. 
De Long’s story. This question of a 
national tariff policy is not a new one, but 
it has come in for the attention of many 
promiment business men within the past 
few years. It is a fact, and this fact is 
borne out by the chart accompanying Mr. 
De Long’s article, that the tariff line of 
demarcation becomes less sharply defined 
with each passing national presidential 
campaign. 

If we were to believe some of the prop- 
aganda which is disseminated in this pre- 
election campaign we would be reconciled 
to the theory that the tariff is no longer a 
national problem and has been replaced 
by more “‘timely’’ subjects for the public 
consideration. While this is partially true, 
it will never be wholly so until some such 
arrangement as suggested by Mr. De Long 
has been arrived at. The ideal arrange- 
ment seems to be a plan following the 
middle course between the Republican 
policy of ‘‘the domestic manufacturer, 
right or wrong”’ and the Democratic and 
political economist platform of free trade 
for all. 


ow 


In our June issue, the co-author of 
“Your Money’s Worth”, that human in- 
terest story of modern day business, ex- 
pounded several very level-headed theories 
on buying by specifications. In this issue 
Mr. Schlink continues his discourse on this 
very manner of conducting the much 
abused purchasing department. While 
this plan, because of its ramifications, 
seems a little impractible for the average 
small buyer it undoubtedly offers one 
possible solution for the present day 
system of corruption which seems to 
woven in the American function of buying. 
Mr. Schlink is not so drastic in his theories 
as one of our prominent business men, who 
believes that “‘all sellers should insist on 
seeing all submitted prices when price 
concenssions are demanded” and _ his 
beliefs are the result of a careful study of 
the entire system of purchasing. 


ow 


Minus the capable assistance of our 
efficient Department of Commerce, many 
American concerns would go from one 
year’s end to the next without taking 
cognizance of the doings of their com- 
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petitors in foreign countries. None deny 
that knowledge of this question is essential 
to the intelligent conduct of an export 
business, or for that matter, a domestic 
business which is not protected to the nth 
degree by a protective tariff. 

To foster this work of the Department 
we have been running a series of articles 
on chemical conditions in foreign countries 
and in this issue the progress of the Cana- 
dian industry is presented by a man who 
has the entire situation at his fingertips. 
Figures don’t lie; reference to those em- 
bodied in Mr. Cook’s article are a mute 
tribute to the advance of the Canadian 
industry in the past decade. 


No one need have any excuse for being 
hazy on the functions of an investment 
trust after reading what Dr. Switz has to 
say on the subject. One is impressed by 
the thoroughness of the work carried on 








SEPTEMBER 
| FEATURES 


Supplementing the article on 

| investment trusts by Dr. Theo- 

| dore M. Switz, our September | 
| issue will contain an article by 

| the same author as a sequel to 

| that appearing in the current 

_ issue. 


Another of the series on chem- 
ical conditions in our competi- 
tive foreign markets will be 
published. Many of the more 
important countries have been 
covered to date, but several, 
notably Japan and Belgium are 
still to be covered. Conditions | 
in the latter country will prob- 
ably be discussed in our Septem- 
ber issue. 


We have secured the promise 
of William J. Orchard of Wallace 
& Tiernan Company to tell 
something of the work which is 
being done by his organization 
in the chlorine apparatus field. 
Mr. Orchard is highly recom- 
mended as an authority on this | 
subject and we look forward 
| with interest to publishing his 
| thoughts. 

















Chemical Markets 


by these organizations and it does seem 
that they should be able to predict, with 
a fair degree of accuracy, the earnings of 
a company for the year to come. 

The interest expressed at the mention 
of this subject in a previous issue, prompt- 
ed us to arrange with Dr. Switz for a 
sequel to this article in our September 
issue. 


A poll of the banking interests of the 
country on the question of ‘‘Do you favor 
mergers as economically sound ?”’ would 
apparently result in an almost unanimous 
aye. The Sherman Corporation of Boston 
has prepared a very interesting review on 
the subject. Starting from what we 
presume was an unprejudiced stand on the 
subject the report develops into some- 
thing of a one-sided statement in favor of 
the “‘ayes’’. There is always the feeling 
that financial interests are not entirely 
unselfish in their united stand in favor of 
consolidation. It would be interesting to 
learn the views of a group of manufacturers 
who, after all, are more directly concerned 
than are the bankers. It must be said 
that all the reasons advanced in favor of 
merger are sound and irrefutable. To the 
chemical industry, with its past and 
prospective record of combinations, this 
report should prove of great interest. 


Drumming up interest in a market re- 
view story in these days of “steady and 
unchanged” markets is not the pleasant 
pastime that it was in the post war days of 
1919 to 1921. Then, price changes follow- 
ed in great rapidity, and a very presentable 
story could be prepared from culling over 
the movements of the market. This is not 
possible to-day and in writing on barium 
chloride and casein we feel that we have 
picked two articles of great interest to the 
trade from a price angle. 

Oddly enough, they are both interesting 
With barium chlor- 
ide the interest centers in the efforts of 
American manufacturers to secure an 
advance in the duty and a subsequent 
advance in price; with casein, efforts are 
being made by consumers and importing 
factors to hold the market from any 
further upward movements. 


for converse reasons. 
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Gjhat INTANGIBLE 


SOMETHING 


etd B G has always been inspired by the desire to give full 






j EASA Measure, pressed down and running over. 


To the fulfillment of this ambition are brought resources of 
plants, facilities and organization adequate to the task ... and 
beyond even these the practice of the old fashioned, homely 


virtues of business integrity, responsibility and fair dealing. 


In consequence users of EBG Liquid Chlorine receive an intangible 


something ... an essence which cannot be written into a contract. 
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Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
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